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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pustic Lanps OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON InTeRIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Ely, New. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in the seventh 
judicial district courtroom, Ely, Nev., Senator Alan Bible (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Senator Howard W. Cannon of Nevada; Representa- 
tive Walter S. Baring; and Roy Whitacre, professional staff member 
of the committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator Brste. The hearing will come to order. I am happy to 
be here in Ely in this invigorating climate that White Pine County 
is offering us at thistime. I hope all of you out there are comforable. 
I think the hearing will move along much better if you are all 
comfortable. It is nice to see such a crowd in the courtroom. We 
hope that all of you will be able to find seats. If you will come up 
front here and sit in the jury box, there are plenty of seats left in 
the jury box. Come right up here and make yourselves comfortable. 
Those of you who are standing in the back may be able to find a 
few seats up front here. We want you all to be comfortable here 
at this hearing. The rules have been previously announced. I am 
advised by Mr. Whitacre, who is the staff member assigned by the 
Interior Committee of the U.S. Senate to conduct these hearings from 
the staff level, that he has to date received 140 written statements. 
We are going to do our best to accommodate every one here that 
wants to be heard. We have set today and Monday and Tuesday, 
if necessary, for this hearing. And I would like, unless we run into 
unforeseen difficulties or complications, that we complete the hearing 
by a full day today and a full day on Monday. We will work 
from 10 to 12 and then recess from 12 to 1, and then we will work 
about 1 until 4 o’clock. I would like at this time to introduce my 
colleague, the Honorable Senator Howard W. Cannon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD W. CANNON, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Cannon. Thank you, Senator Bible. I appreciate the in- 
vitation of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
participate in this hearing. I, too, have noted a mounting interest 
in the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves National Park bill. 

Many diverse groups and a large number of individuals have ex- 
pressed genuine concern to me either favoring or opposing the bill. 
That these groups and individuals may have an opportunity to go 


1 
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on record and express fully their reasoned thinking on the bill is the 
purpose of this hearing. 

earings are exploratory devices whereby individual Congressmen 
and the Congress itself can ascertain the interests of people; where 
they can uncover the varying values and place them in proper 
perspective. 

I, personally, have given considerable study to this matter. I think 
it is undeniable that Ely, as a “one industry” community would 
benefit economically by diversification. I am sure that the residents 
of Ely, and the State generally, would welcome projects which would 
improve the economy of the area. Perhaps a park is the answer, or 
at least one of the answers. Certainly there are great benefits which 
accrue to an area with national park status. 

The final decision on this legislation will, of course, be up to 
Congress. They will only make that decision after careful evalua- 
tion of these and subsequent hearings. 

There will be measurement of values, where measurement is pos- 
sible. There will be comparision of values, where comparison is 
possible. There also will be nebulous areas where measurement and 
comparison are impossible. But in those areas there will be careful 
consideration given to the interests of groups and individuals. 

Measurement and comparison are possible where economic data are 

available. For example, would the gain resulting from tourist visita- 
tion offset the loss from grazing, et cetera. Such factors can be meas- 
ured quite accurately and pene But some factors are difficult, 
if not impossible, to measure. For example, how does one measure the 
satisfaction derived from hunting, which would be excluded from the 
park area, or from camping, which likely would be improved. These 
are the nebulous areas, but they must be considered. And regardless 
of the final determination by Congress, some will be adversely affected. 
I trust that the degree of adversity can be minimized. 

I am sure I speak for other members of this committee when I say 
that we shall strive to that end. We sincerely want to work with you 
on this matter. We invite you to comment freely and fully. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brste. We also have with us Congressman Baring from 

the House who will be sitting in with usas an observer. I would like, 
Mr. Reporter, first to have made a part of the record a letter from 
the chairman of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senator James E. Murray, from Montana. This letter designates me 
to serve as the chairman of the special subcommittee for the purpose 
. of conducting field hearings. Next, I would like to have placed in the 
record at this point Senate 2664, which is the bill introduced by Senator 
Cannon and myself on September 9, 1959. 

(S. 2664 follows:) 


[S. 2664, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To establish the Great Basin National Park in Nevada, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to preserve for the 
benefit and inspiration of the people a representative segment of the Great Basin 
possessing outstanding ecological resources and significant geological and scenic 
values, there is hereby established the Great Basin National Park in the State 
of Nevada which, subject to valid existing rights, shall comprise lands and 
interest in lands within the following described boundary : 
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Commencing at the quarter section corner of sections 17 and 20, township 11 
north, range 70 east, Mount Diablo meridian, Nevada; thence west 144 miles 
along the south boundaries of sections 17 and 18 to the westerly common corner 
of sections 18 and 19; thenee due west 8 miles over unsurveyed land to a point; 
thence approximately 1 mile north over unsurveyed land to a point which is 
due east of the easterly common corner of sections 5 and 8, township 11 north, 
range 68 east; thence west approximately 2 miles over unsurveyed land to said 
easterly common corner of sections 5 and 8; thence north 1 mile along the east 
boundary of section 5 to the northeast corner of said section ; 

Thence due north 1 mile over unsurveyed land to a point; thence due west 
1 mile over unsurveyed land to a point; thence due north 7 miles over un- 
surveyed land to a point; thence due west one-half mile over unsurveyed 
land to a point; thence due north approximately 3 miles over unsurveyed 
land to the quarter section corner on the south boundary of section 6, town- 
ship 13 north, range 68 east; thence 2 miles north through the center of sec- 
tion 6, township 13 north, range 68 east, and section 31, township 14 north, 
range 68 east, to the quarter section corner common to sections 30 and 31; 

Thence east 11%4 miles along the south boundaries of sections 30 and 29 to 
the common corner of sections 28, 29, 32, and 33; thence north 2 miles along 
the east boundaries of sections 29 and 20 to the common corner of sections 
16, 17, 20, and 21; thence east 1 mile along the south boundary of section 16 
to the common corner of sections 15, 16, 21, and 22; thence north 1 mile along 
the east boundary of section 16 to the common corner of sections 9, 10, 15, 
and 16; thence east 3 miles along the south boundaries of sections 10, 11, 
and 12 to the easterly common corner of sections 12 and 13 on the east bound- 
ary of township 14 north, range 68 east; thence north approximately three- 
quarters of a mile along the west boundary of township 14 north, range 69 
east, to the westerly common corner of sections 7 and 18; thence east approx- 
imately 21%, miles along the south boundaries of sections 7 and 8 and a pro- 
jection thereof to the southerly right-of-way line of U.S. Highways 6 and 
50; thence easterly and southeasterly along the southerly right-of-way line 
of said highways approximately 8 miles to the north and south center line of 
section 27, township 14 north, range 70 east; thence southwesterly through the 
common corner of sections 27, 28, 33, and 34, to the common corner of sections 
4 and 5, township 13 north, range 70 east, and sections 32 and 33, township 
14 north, range 70 east; thence south 1 mile along the west boundary of sec- 
tion 4, to the common corner of sections 4, 5, 8, and 9; thence west 1 mile 
along the north boundary of section 8, to the common corner of sections 5, 6, 7, 
and 8; thence south 5 miles along the west boundaries of sections 8, 17, 20, 29, and 
32, to the southerly common corner of sections 31 and 32, township 13 north, 
range 70 east; thence east 1 mile along the south boundary of section 32, to 
the northerly common corner of sections 4 and 5, township 12 north, range 
70 east; thence south 1 mile along the west boundary of section 4, to the com- 
mon corner of sections 4, 5, 8, and 9; thence east 1 mile along the south bound- 
ary of section 4, to the common corner of sections 3, 4, $, and 10; thence south 
5 miles along the west boundaries of sections 10, 15, 22, 27, and 34, to the 
common corner of sections 3 and 4, township 11 north, range 70 east, and 
sections 33 and 34, township 12 north, range 70 east; thence west 1 mile along 
the north boundary of section 4, to the common corner of sections 4 and 5, 
township 11 north, range 70 east, and sections 32 and 33, township 12 north, 
range 70 east; thence south 1 mile along the west boundary of section 4, town- 
ship 11 north, range 70 east, to the common corner of sections 4, 5, 8, and 9; 
thence west one-half mile along the north boundary of section 8, to the quarter 
section corner common to sections 5 and 8; thence south 2 miles through the cen- 
ter of sections 8 and 17 to the quarter section corner common to sections 17 and 
20, township 11 north, range 70 east, the point of beginning containing about 
147,000 acres. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, within the boundaries of the Great 
Basin National Park, as described above, is authorized to procure by purchase, 
by donation, with donated funds, or by such means as he may deem to be 
in the public interest, lands and interests in lands. 'The Secretary is authorized 
further, to convey federally owned lands and interests in lands within such 
park in exchange for non-Federal lands and interests in lands of approximately 
equal value within the park if, in his discretion, such exchange is in the 
public interest.. Federal lands lying within the boundaries of the Great Basin 
National Park, as established pursuant to this Act, are hereby transferred 
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to the administrative jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior for preser- 
vation and administration as a part of such park. 

Sec. 3. The Lehman Caves National Monument, established on January 24, 
1922, by proclamation of the President pursuant to authority contained in 
the Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225), is hereby abolished. Lands and inter- 
ests in lands heretofore comprising such monument shall, from the date of 
approval of this Act, be a part of the Great Basin National Park. 

Sec. 4. The Great Basin National Park shall be administered pursuant to 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), entitled “An Act to establish a 
National Park Service, and for other purposes”, as amended. 

Ssc. 5. Nothing contained herein shall affect any valid existing claim, location, 
or entry under the land laws of the United States or the right of any such 
claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his lands. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Senator Brstze. I would also like to have incorporated in the record 
a letter directed to me as chairman of this special subcommittee from 
Roger Ernst, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 30, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: Thank you for your November 19, 1959, letter notifying 
us of the hearings to be held by the special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 2664, S. 1060, and S. 2019. 

Our report on S. 2664, a bill to establish the Great Basin National Park 
in Nevada, and for other purposes, is not yet completed, and we will therefore 
not be able to send to the hearing on S. 2664 in Ely, Nev., a witness who 
can state the Department’s position. We shall, however, send a witness who 
will be prepared to answer any factual questions the committee may have. 

The departmental reports on §S. 1060, a bill te provide an adequate basis 
for administration of the Lake Mead National Recreation Area, Arizona and 
Nevada, and for other purposes, and S. 2019, a bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public lands in the State of Nevada to the 
Colorado River Commission of Nevada acting for the State of Nevada, have 
been prepared and have been transmitted to the committee. We shall send 
departmental representatives to the hearing on S. 1060 who will be prepared 
to provide additional information if desired by the subcommittee. No witnesses 
‘will be sent to the hearing on S. 2019, but the hearing will be observed by a 
representative of this Department. 

Your consideration in notifying us of the hearings is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer Ernst, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


At this point I should also like to have incorporated into the record 
a second letter dated November 30, 1959. It is directed to me and 
signed by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior and it was received 
on December 1,1959. The letter reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Brste: There are enclosed, for your information, copies of 
this department’s letters of this date to the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees and a copy of the National Park Serv- 
ice park study report referred to in those letters which is entitled “Great 
Basin National Park Proposal, Portion of Southern Section of Snake Range, 
White Pine County, Nev.” The report is a condensed and clarified edition 
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of the earlier draft of a field investigation report, a copy of which was provided 
you this spring. The report is not available in quantity, but we are sending 
copies to Nevada officials and a number of sponsoring groups and individuals. 
This Department has neither approved nor disapproved the park proposal. 
Our recommendations are being formulated on S. 2664 and H.R. 9156, the bills 
introduced by you and Representative Baring in the 1st session of the 86th 

Congress to provide for the establishment of the Great Basin National Park. 
Similar letters are being sent to Senator Cannon and Representative Baring. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer ERNST, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


I would also like to have placed into the record at this point a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, addressed to me, 
dated November 25, 1959, stating as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: In response to your invitation of November 19, 
Mr. Floyd Iverson, Regional Forester for the Forest Service at Ogden, Utah, 
will testify for the Department at Ely, Nevada in connection with S. 2664. 

Mr. Iverson will be available to testify on either Saturday the 5th or Monday 
the 7th, depending upon the pleasure of the committee. He will be present at 
the hearings both days. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. L. PETERSON, Assistant Secretary. 


At the outset, I should like to state briefly that this legislation was 
introduced by Senator Cannon and myself on the Senate side, and 
by Congressman Baring on the House side in September of this year, 
as the bill has previously indicated. There has been evidence to us 


as the results of a survey from the Advisory Board on the National 
Parks that this area known variously as the Wheeler Peak-Lehman 
Caves or the Great Basin region be included in the national park 
system. There has been tremendous interest and enthusiasm gener- 
ated by the possibility of having the region designated as a national 

ark, and that interest appeared not only from those within this 
State, but from those from the surrounding areas also. On our home 
front, two very prominent Nevadans, two former Governors of our 
State, Governor Vail Pittman and Governor Charley Russell, joined 
in forming a Nevada Foundation for the National Park and have 
evidenced a strong and vital interest in the passage of legislation 
looking toward the creation of a national park. Now, the wonder- 
land that was covered in the bill that was introduced and is before us 
for consideration today covers approximately 147,000 acres of the 
Snake Range, and extends from the Sumetrecls Desert up to various 
life zones and includes a small active glacier on Wheeler Peak, 13,063 
feet above sea level. Now, the recommendations of the Advisory 
Board on National Parks are the results of long and extensive studies 
made by Dr. Adolph Muri, an internationally known naturalist. He 
gave three main reasons why this Nevada area was suitable for a na- 
tional park. He stated these reasons, thusly: the spectacular view of 
mountain ranges and valleys across the central Great Basin combined 
with natural park areas, and forests, greens, and lakes, appropriate 
for camping, picnicking, hiking, and exploration of nature, are in 
themselves of national park caliber. The area includes half a dozen 
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splendid stands of bristle cone pine, believed to be the oldest living 
things on earth. The Wheeler area is the suburban reason. The 
Wheeler area is the superb example of Great Basin country. It 
illustrates well the geological processes of basin and range forma- 
tions having good examples of various types of rocks and geological 
structures and illustrating the representative Great Basin vegetation 
and wildlife. 

In order to put this hearing in proper context, it seems to me 
that I should make this observation and this statement to you. 
Now, you will note that neither the Interior, nor, I have been 
advised, Agriculture, are in a position at this time to state their 
position as to this particular legislation. This legislation poses prob- 
lems, as I think each of us is well aware, and I think it’s probably 
added to by the size of the crowd here today; in fact, as of this mo- 
ment we have 143 statements on this bill; this is not a total hearing. 
This is not a total hearing on this legislation. It is simply the field 
hearing to give those of you most vitally concerned with this legis- 
lation and those of you who would feel most directly the impact 
of this legislation the opportunity to state your case to us. There 
will be a further hearing in Washington, D.C. And at that time 
the Interior Department and the other interested agencies and depart- 
ments will be directed to make their report and their recommen- 
dations. I think in fairness to the Interior Department, it is only 
fair to state that the time element is such that it has been impossible 
for them to formulate a complete finding on the Department’s policy. 
And I have talked to Under Secretary of the Interior, Elmer Bennett, 
and he is immediately under Secretary Fred Seaton, and he has 
assured me that they are working in their own shops and within 
their own agency to give us a final report from the Department of 
the Interior in the very near future. As I said, there will be a 
further hearing before the Senate committee on the Washington 
level. And at which time we will expect, and I will direct and 
insist upon, the positive recommendations of these Departments be 
given to the Senate committee. I will state that I am extremely 
happy today to have participating in this hearing my very able 
and distinguished colleague from the U.S. Senate, a man very well 
known to most of you, Senator Cannon. I am glad to have Senator 
Cannon here with us today. And we are also very happy and 
delighted to have with us here today as an observer, Congressman 
Walter Baring. Congressman Baring, would you like to make a 
statement at this time? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. BARING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM NEVADA 


Congressman Bartne. Senator Bible, I am very happy to be here, 
and, as you people here know, I am very interested in anything 
that pertains to Nevada. And I believe Senator Bible and Senator 
Cannon have covered the initial talk to perfection. My own chair- 
man from the House is in the South Pacific, and I could not get 
in touch with him, so he gave no sanction for a combined hearing. 
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But, however, I know that most’ of the testimony here will be taken 
into the House hearing when we conduct our hearing on the House 
side. So I am most interested and most happy to be here with 
you today. : 7 to" 

Senator Brstz. Thank you, Congressman Baring. At this point 
in the record, and to be used by way of reference, I would like to 
have the report from the Advisory Service of the results of the 
field investigation in the Snake Range area in eastern Nevada pre- 
pared by the region 4 office of the Park Service under the date of 
1959 made a part of the record by reference. This is a very valu- 
able factual document as to the problems we have before us. Now, 
knowing and respecting the position of the Department of Interior, 
I am at this time going to, in order to set this hearing in proper focus, 
ask the representatives from the Park Service in Washington to 
join us here at this witness table for the purpose of factually telling 
us about the area, making a description of that. Would you bring 
your people up with you? We may need one more chair here at 
the table to accommodate you. Will someone get us another chair? 
For you people who are standing in the rear, we have two more 
places left in the jury box. You may come up here and occupy 
these last two seats in the jury box. Now, would you identify 
yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Frank E. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank E. 
Harrison, and I am Special Assistant to the Director of the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. Lowett Sumner. My name is Lowell Sumner, regional re- 
oan biologist for the National Park Service, from the San Francisco 
office. 

Mr. Grorcr L. Coxttins. My name is George L. Collins, regional 
Se of the recreational resource planning, from the San Francisco 
office. 

Senator Brstz. Mr. Harrison, you might indicate which of these 
gentlemen is the best conversant with this Great Basin National 
Park proposal. 

Mr. Harrison. Senator, I believe that—I should say that the survey 
was made, I believe, under the direct supervision of Mr. Collins, who 
is the chief of the planning division; Mr. Sumner is a specialist in 
research work, biological research. I am sure that they both are 
theroneent familiar with it and can answer any questions that you 
might have of the particular area. They have been into the area and 
have studied it very carefully, I am sure. 

Senator Brstz. I am wondering if you couldn’t develop, by refer- 
ence to the map which is on the wall, the boundaries, the locations, the 
area, and a general description of the proposed area. In general, 
we know this; but for the record I think it would be helpful to have 
a rather full description of this park. 

Mr. Cottins. Senator Bible, with the help of my colleagues it is 
necessary to 4m that the national forest boundary, this is a U.S. 
national forest boundary, comes along through here [indicating] and 
down through here and extends on down, as you can see it a little 
more plainly toward this course, and on up in through here. Now, 
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in this park, this area here which is the light-brown area, is very 
largely public domain under the management of the Bureau of Land 
Management. I believe that extends over in here. The majority by 
far of the area proposed for this national park is of the Humboldt 
National Forest. : : 

Senator Brsxz. In that connection, and reading from your own 
survey, I think it’s helpful to read into the record the land ownership 
and status of this particular proposed national park. And this is 
the Bureau’s own reportonit. Reading as follows: 

The study area encompasses approximately 127,000 acres, in the following 
categories— 

I am reading from page 14 of the report. 

Federal lands from Humboldt National Forest, 124,200 acres. 


Now, that is delineated in what? Is that the green area? 

Mr. Coututrns. No. These colors have no direct relationship to the 
land status. They are floral types. As I described, the Humboldt 
National Forest area is approximately that [indicating]. The line 
following through there. 

Senator Bratz. Would you indicate that for the reporter, because 
in trying to describe it he does not know what you are indicating. 

Mr. Cotur1ns. That is all but the northeast, or fifth of the area. 

Senator Bistz. I have no doubt that the Forest Service has a 
map that shows exactly the boundaries that the Forest Service holds. 
Very well. We will get the Forest Service to supply the exact 
boundary lines. In addition, it is indicated that public domain is 
18,600 acres; the Lehman Caves National Monument is 640 acres; 
the non-Federal lands in the neighborhood of 500 acres; and that 
private lands are 2,600 acres. So this is a blanket description of the 
landownership or status of the area in question. 

Mr. Cotiins. The purpose of the National Park Service, of course, 
as represented in a request from the Congress during the session of 
the 85th Congress for a survey and survey report on this proposal 
for a northern Snake Range National Park has readin in the 
National Park Service during the past 3 years, part of the past 3 
years, being in the field examining the resources of the area for 
national park purposes. The result as to the boundary being the 
147,000-acre area which is delineated in heavy black line, which at 
the National Park Service record—and again the point that the 
Senator made so amply clear, I think, should be emphasized—whereas 
the National Park Service can recommend our findings. That does 
not mean departmental approval by any means. The Department 
has not taken any position either for or against our proposals. But 
we do have in the black line encompassed the major natural history 
features which we believe in our level in the National Park Service 
constitutes a very fine example of Great Basin physiography, earth 
and life sciences, which we have proposed to our superiors as a 
national park. 

Now, we are well aware of the fact that there are uses being made 
of some portions of the area within this line for mining where some 
have been within the study period during our past 2- or 3-year 
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experience of activities in the direction of finding ores, ores which 
would result in the production of tungsten. And those interests 
were centered more in this vicinity [indicating] and we also are 
aware, although it is so new in our knowledge that references are 
not contained in this report, of the very recent drilling interest in 
beryllium, which interest is centering in our knowledge at this time 
within this same general area [indicating]. Although we understand 
that it may be far more extensive than that. As I say, it is a 
very new subject even with the mining people themselves. And it 
is certainly new with us, and we are not prepared to go into it 
extensively here because we don’t know very much about it. 

Senator Brete. Are you qualified to indicate on that map where 
the beryllium properties are? They are within the proposed park; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Coxurns. Well, not accurately, Senator; but generally within 
the dry canyons, Box Canyon and Cold Canyon vicinity, perhaps 
in about this general vicinity [indicating], which would be on the 
western slopes of Mount Washington. 

Senator Brrr. It is, then, within the proposed area? 

Mr. Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Biste. I think there is no question on that as far as pin- 
ointing it more definitely, there are numerous representatives of the 
eryllium industry here and I have no doubt that they will be testify- 

ing. So we can let them supply that information. And I did note 
that in your report that very recently some mention was made of 
beryllium. You mentioned tungsten, you mentioned gold, and that 
seems to be the only two minerals that you specifically mentioned. 

Mr. Cottins. That is correct. Now, with regard to one of the other 
uses, that of grazing, we are aware of certain grazing allotments which 
extend into the proposed national park area from public domain and 
other lands outside this black line. And we have taken that fact into 
consideration in our thinking in regard to positions of the grazing 
interests should a national park be established. And we are well 
aware that those interests would have to be reconciled or respected for 
whatever time would be necessary to effect adjustments. And it 
might be according to whatever policy would be adopted by Congress 
ak subsequently the Department, the lifetime and present owners, or 
whatever other solution could be worked out. We are well aware of 
that situation and are epee to meet it as best we can in respect to 
all interests represented. 

Senator Brsiz. This is what you say on that subject. I think it is 
well to get it before us so that we do know these various interests are 
going to be heard during the course of this hearing. On agriculture 
resources, this what your report says: 


So far as known— 
and I am reading from page 15a— 


no cultivated crops are grown on land within the study area save 135 acres, 
fields of alfalfa. White Pine County records listed 464 acres of meadow land, 
5 acres of first-class and 40 acres of second-class pasture within the proposed 
park. Potential for cultivation of additional land in the area appears extremely 
limited. 


§2178—60——2 
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I see there are many fine representatives of the State farm bureau, 
and I have no doubt they can speak to that point. Now, on the ques- 
tion of timber you say : 

No stands of merchantable timber exist in sufficient quantity or quality to 
sustain lumber operation now or in the foreseeable future. 

And I don’t know if there is anybody here who can challenge that 
statement or not. I think this is one area where maybe everybody 
is in agreement. To my own knowledge, there is no particular timber 
industry up there. Maybe before we are through the hearing—— 

UNIDENTIFIED SPEAKER FROM THE Foor. There is no timber indus- 
try, but there is certainly timber potential. 

Senator Brae. Timber potentials. All right. 

Very well, this is another point in issue. Grazing is stated as fol- 
lows in your report: 

Grazing on and around the Wheeler Peak section of the Humboldt National 
Forest is by permit from the U.S. Forest Service for national forest lands and 
the Bureau of Land Management on public domain lands contiguous to the 
park. Some grazing exists within the study area on private land. Grazing 
in the study area consists primarily of summer pasturing for cattle, and some 
of the canyons of the national forest for winter range for sheep on the north 


end of the forest and contiguous public domain land. Approximately 600 head 
of cattle are grazed on the forest for 2,400 cattle-months and about 2,800 sheep 


for a total of 8,400 sheep-months. 

And we have Mr. Ernest J. Palmer of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment who certainly can verify or challenge, or confirm or correct those 
figures if need be. I assume that was your source of arriving at these 
particular figures. 

Mr. Coiuins. We obtained the information from both, the Bureau 
of Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service. 

Senator Brste. Those representatives are both here. We find it 
helpful in hearings of this kind to try to put these statements out so 
that once and for all we can figure just exactly what the dimensions 
are and how many cattle we are talking about and how many sheep 
we are talking about and what kind of mining we are talking about 
and what kind of timber and alfalfa and other related resources. 
The report goes on to say: 

While grazing eventually will have to be eliminated if the area is given na- 
tional park status, it is felt that existing permits should be honored for a period 
mutually acceptable to the permittees and the National Park Service. 

And I want to mention these resources because they seem to be the 
crux of the problem which we as a congressional committee face. 
And that is why I wanted to mentioned that to you. Pardon my 
interruption, sir. You might just as well continue to explain the 
map a little more fully. And for those around this way who can- 
not read the legend, they are welcome to come up and take a look 
at the map during the recess. I think it would be helpful if you 
tell us what these colors mean. 

Mr. Coutts. Yes, sir. The brown coloring is the desert type of 
flora, representative of the desert-type flora which is shad scale and 
sagebrush and the floral of the life zone lower down on the scale. 
In this case it would be in the upper zone, which is at the base of 
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the mountainous region to the height of Wheeler Peak. The next 
color or next highest elevation would be the light green, which 
contains the pinion juniper type; and while these colors are not 
reconciled to the life zone exactly, they are indicative of the type 
of flora you find in those various life zones. You have the begin- 
ning of the aspen growth and the mountain mahogany, and the 
pinion juniper types following up these canyons. And the darker 
green is the representative of the next higher group or life zone, 
which would be the spruce forest and the yellow pines and some 
of the major kinds of the spruce. And then the red or orange 
colors are representative of the famous bristlecone pines which are— 
although not unique to this particular area—but certainly are unique 
among trees of the world, and, as we understand, the oldest living 
trees, and even antedating the great sequoias. And you have mag- 
nificent widely dispersed lands of bristlecone at these higher ele- 
vations. Then the topmost, or yellow color, is an indication of 
the height clear up to and including the top of Wheeler Peak, 
which is 13,063 feet in elevation. I think it is the highest major 
peak of the entire Great Basin. Is that not correct, Mr. Sumner? 

Mr. Sumner. With the exception of the one peak in the White 
Mountains which is slightly higher. 

Mr. Cottrns. Which is at the extreme edge of the Great Basin 
and it is not as clearly representative of Great Basin flora or phys- 
iography as is Wheeler Peak. You might say it is a physiographic, 
if not a geographic, center of the Great Basin. And in the opinion 
of the National Park Service investigators, Senator, the cross section 
of life or of earth and life sciences between these plateaus [indicating] 
of the desert surrounding the Snake Valley and the crest of Mount 
Wheeler is the finest cross section you can find in the entire Great 
Basin. So, that being the case, it seems altogether fitting to us 
that this be the place which would be recommended to our people 
for further consideration as the Great Basin National Park. And 
it was under the request of the Congress, namely, the 85th Congress, 
that we review the entire situation and see what we could come 
up with. Of course, I have skipped over a great deal here, but 
perhaps that will orient all of us as to what our proposal is. And 
we can develop it further in answer to direct questions if you care 
to have us do so. 

Senator Bitz. Might I ask you a question right at this point, 
because I know it is one that has constantly come before the com- 
mittee as we go through our witnesses and have them tell their 
stories and make their suggestions. Why do you say 147,000 acres? 
Why couldn’t you say 25,000 acres or 30,000 acres or 40,000 acres? 
Is there any particular magic to this amount of acreage? There 
seems to be a great amount of questions and a great amount of 
wonderment by many people in this area with whom I have talked 
as to the size of the area. They feel that you might be taking 
too much away from other potential production of resources. Why 
do you arrive at a park of this size? 

Mr. Coxtins. I know, Senator, and I am not trying to be facetious 
at all when I say that we at our level of thought in the action did not 
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set up the figure of 147,000 acres and then try to find resources to fit it. 
We assessed the total Snake Range natural resources of the quality 
which in our opinion would belong in this national park of this type, 
in this location. And we drew a boundary around the best representa- 
tion of all of the resources found here; the best boundary we could 
devise, making allowances as we went along for a good many con- 
siderations, a good many interests, such as grazing, mining, and tim- 
ber, and so on, as best we could. And it so happened that when we 
got through with that line and figured out the acreage, it turned out 
to be 147,000 acres. Now, this line would be subject to question, of 
course. That is why it is there. We might say to this point that this 
is a study boundary, subject to all of the questioning and, if necessary, 
revision that ought to be made. But we do feel that we have not given 
this area all of the study that it merits by any means, because there 
hasn’t been time. In our thinking, this is quite defensible in the main. 
We might have to make adjustments here and there, but we think it 
is a pretty good national park boundary. 

Senator Brats. I think it might be helpful by way of comparison, 
and maybe Mr. Frank Harrison can speak to this point: How many 
national parks do we have in the national park system of the United 
States, within the continental United States ? 

Mr. Harrison. I think it is 29, Senator. 

Senator Bratz. Twenty-nine national parks as such ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Senator Brste. Will you supply for the record the names of those 
parks and the acreage involved? I am advised that it has been fur- 
nished, and I suggest it be printed in the record. 

Mr. Cotitns. Senator, I think you said the continental United 
8 And we have to reduce that by one, the Hawaii National 

ark. 

Mr. Harrison. That’s right. 

Senator Brstz. That’s right. We have new States. So I will ex- 
pand that to cover the 50 States. I think this is—this table can well 

made a part of the record. It shows the National Park Service 
and it shows operating funds, expenditures, and revenues for certain 
national parks for the 1959 fiscal year. And it is broken down to the 
cost of management, forestry, and money expended on roads and 
trails and buildings and utilities and other facilities, it shows the total 
operating expenditures and revenues collected. It lists as within the 
Park Service the Acadia, Maine National Park, Big Bend, Carlsbad, 
Grand Canyon, Great Smoky Mountains, and others. Now, this does 
not seem to indicate the acreage in these various parks. This can be 
incorporated at this point into the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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_ Mr. Harrison. Senator, since you did read from that particular 
list, perhaps it would be better if you would go ahead that way. 

Senator Bratz. Now, indicating the acreage of these various parks: 
Acadia has 41,634 acres; Big Bend, Tex.—and, of course, they do 
things big in Texas—they have 708,221 acres in their national park. 
Carlsbad Caverns has 49,447; Glacier, Mont.—and they do things 
pretty big up there, too—they have 1,013,129 gross acres; Grand 
Canyon embraces 673,575 acres; Grand Teton is 310,000 acres; Great 
Smoky Mountains, 510,000 acres; Isle Royale has 539,000; Mesa Verde, 
51,000; Mount Rainier, 241,000; Olympic, Wash., 896,000; Rocky 
Mountain, 259,000; Sequoia, 841,000; Wind Cave, S. Dak., 28,000; 
Yellowstone, which I assume is about the biggest of all of your 
national parks, embraces 2,221,772 gross acres; Yosemite has 760,951 
acres; and Zion, which is strangely enough just about the size of this 
proposal in this area, 143,254 acres. I should think that might be 
of interest to the committee. And, of course, this information is 
found on the scale that we have incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Harrison. May I say, Senator, just so there won’t be any 
cliscrepancy in the record, naturally, that does not list all of the 29 
national parks. If you would like to have the complete list, I will 
be glad to furnish it for you. 

Senator Brere. Why is it making reference to just these parks? 
_ Mr. Harrison. These figures, I believe, were given in response to— 
it was a selected group, I believe, which originally was requested by 
you because of the revenues and the operating expenses. Though it 
does not involve all of the 29 national parks. I have those here, and 
I will be glad to give them to you if you would like. 

Senator Brste. I think, to make the record straight, we should 
know the acreage of each one of the parks in the park system. And 
I think it is important because people do ask these questions about 
total acreage. I would like to just develop one version, resource. 
Resource was commented on in your report and I know there is a 
vast interest in this particular source as far as this park is concerned. 
That resource is fishing and hunting. You state here in your report, 
and I read from the report into the record : 

Water in the Snake Range is too limited to sustain much fishing. The lakes 
are small and so shallow that stock trout do not survive most winters. The 
streams are also small and flow rapidly and the banks are lined with shrubs 
and trees. There are few places along these streams where fly fishing is 
possible. Angling consists essentially of locating a small pool, crawling up to 
it, and dangling a worm in the water. Rainbow trout are planted each year 
in streams flowing down the east side of the Snake Range by the State of 
Nevada from the hatchery at Snake Creek just outside the boundary of the 
Humboldt National Forest. The eastern brook trout reproduced naturally in the 
streams barely attain legal size. Fishing use in 1958, as estimated by State 
authorities to have been approximately 20,000 fishing hours. A native and 
apparently uncontaminated strain of Utah cutthroat trout exists in Pine and 
Ridge Creeks in the study area. This relic species is protected by the Nevada 
State Fish and Game Commission, and are thought to be one of the few, if 
not the only, pure strain of Utah cutthroats. 

As to hunting on which you had a great evidence of interest, the report 
says this: 

Mule deer are the only big game animals hunted in the Snake Range. The 
most accurate count obtainable shows that 104 head were killed in 1958 within 
the 147,000 acre study area. The summer deer population on the higher moun- 
tains appears to be large but not excessive. Hunting would be prohibited 
within the study area if it is established as a national park. Exclusion of 
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‘the southern end of the Humboldt National Forest by the study area boundary 


where deer concentrate in late fall would provide a place for management of 
the entire Snake Range deer herd. 

And this is worked out in conjunction, I assume, with the Nevada State Fish 
and Game Commission and the Fish and Wildlife Service. ; 

Mr. Cottins. We consulted with those authorities, yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. And they are available for amplification or cor- 
rection or comments upon this particular finding. 

Mr. Coutrns. I believe that is so, sir, yes. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Collins, if this were made a national park, 
the probabilities are that, as far as the fishing is concerned, it would 
be continued ; would it not? 

Mr. Coturns. Fishing would be continued, yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Now, on this hunting, you have given a count 
here that is quite amazing to me. For 1958 only 104 taken out of 
that entire area; is that rather reliable, is that considered an ac- 
curate count or study ? 

Mr. Coxrins. It is the most reliable figure we could arrive at, 
Senator, which is based on the advice and information which we 
were able to obtain from the authorities responsible for keeping 
records on such matters. 

Senator Cannon. Did you go into a few years previous to 1958? 
For example, did you get a count for 1957, 1956, and 1955? 

Mr. Coxtrns. I cannot answer that question. Perhaps Mr. Sum- 
ner can. I assume that the people did. But I cannot answer that 
question. I can only say that I believe that Mr. Cole, of our office, 
who was over here several times consulting, did, in fact, do that. 
Perhaps your wonderment about the small number might be ex- 

lained in large part by the fact that that country is within the 
voundary and it is quite rugged, quite inaccessible. It is not easy 
deer-hunting country at all there. Further south, south of the bound- 
ary, then it gets much easier. And that is the country where the 
deer come out in the fall and winter, and they are much more 
accessible. 

Senator Cannon. From the comments and correspondence from 
the various fish and game groups, I thought perhaps there were 
thousands of deer coming out of there every year. It seems that al- 
most everybody in the State was hunting in that area. 

Mr. Coxutns. Further south of that boundary, and further tes- 
timony may clarify that, but I think in the area further south of 
that boundary it is pretty rugged. 

Senator Cannon. Pretty far south and outside of the boundary 
as the boundaries are delineated on the map, is that it ? 

Mr. Coutts. Yes. 

Senator Cannon. I see. 

Mr. Cotirns. One of the reasons, Senator, for stopping the national 
park proposal along here [indicating] which is done arbitrarily was 
that about a year ago we had a discussion on the people who were 
studying this proposal and we concluded that the higher country 
where the deer would summer was from here on north. And their 
great fall and winter and early spring concentration is down through 
this region [indicating] and the park otherwise covering the resources 
we were primarily interested in would better be stopped here and not 
involve the winter management of the great concentration herds. 
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Senator Cannon. Now when you say here, exclusion of the southern 
end of Humboldt National Forest by the study area boundary where 
deer concentrate in late fall would provide a place for management 
of the entire Snake Range herd, you mean so that area would be 
subject to hunting so that the herd wouldn’t overpopulate itself; is 
that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Cotttns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Collins. I have one 
more question. I think it would be helpful if we could secure the 
estimated number of deer taken from this proposed national park 
area in the last 4 or 5 years. Is that information available, sir? 

Mr. Cottains. I think Mr. Wayne Kirch could answer that question. 
He is from the fish and game commission. 

Senator Bratz. Will he appear here in person ? 

Mr. Coturns. I think he will. 

Senator Brste. Very well. Because I think that is important. 
Just taking one year, that may not be a representative year, and 
it is our duty here to take a full look at this. And I am not sure 
that 1 year will give us a clear picture of the situation. I think 
I join with Senator Cannon then, in saying that if all the deer you 
take out of here comes to 114, it seems to me that is a very small 
resource. A comparatively small resource. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Jim WituiaMs. May I ask one question, Senator, with regard 
to the map ? 

Senator Brstz. Yes. This is Mr. Jim Williams of the Mount 
Wheeler Mines, Inc. He is asking a question to clarify an explana- 
tion on the map. 

Mr. Witu1ams. The south-central portion that you show on the 
legend without color, you failed to give an explanation of that. 

Senator Brste. That white, you mean? 

Mr. Witrams. Yes. 

Mr. Coxitins. The white—the lack of color in this section is due 
frankly to one reason. We didn’t have enough information to con- 
tinue it. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Thank you. 

Senator Bisxte. Very fine. Thank you, Mr. Collins. 

Unwentiriep Person From tue Foor. Senator, may I ask a 
question ? 

Senator Bratz. Well, now, let me get the rules of the game straight. 
If this is simply to clear up a map question, or if it is with reference 
to the map, I will permit it to be asked. But questions should be 
asked by conferring with Mr. Whitacre of the staff committee, and 
he in turn can ask us to clear it up. If this is just to clear up the 
map, that’s fine. 

NIDENTIFIED Person From Tue Foor. It isn’t to clear up the map, 
Senator, but it is to clear up something I am not sure I understand 
in the testimony of the witness. My question is: Do I understand 
correctly, Mr. Collins, that the National Park Service is not prepared 
he - time to say that they either favor or do not favor the proposed 
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Mr. Corrins. As I think I made amply clear in my testimony a 
few moments ago, sir, the National Park Service is prepared to defend 
as best it can the proposal for a national park in this area. We have 
made a thorough enough assessment of the resources up to this time 
to feel that we are right and proper in answering the questions put to 
us by our superiors as to wana or not there is a national park 
possibility in this region. And our answer at our level is in the 
affirmative. The Department of the Interior of which the National 
Park Service is a bureau has not yet made up its mind as to whether 
it wants to recommend our proposal or not. And that is the reason 
for the absence of the report from the Department here at this time. 

Uniwentir1ep Person From THe Fioor. That answers my question, 
thank you. 

Senator Bree. I think the record is pretty clear on that. That 
is pretty much the statement of Roger Ernst in his letter to me dated 
November 30, and it is borne out by the statement of Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Collins. I think the answer to that question is rather clear 
in the record at this point. Senator Cannon, did you have any further 
questions ? 

Senator Cannon. I have no further questions. 

Senator Bratz. Congressman Baring? 

Congressman Barrnea. I have no questions of the witness. 

Senator Bratz. Well, — thank you very much. I assume 
you are going to remain during the balance of each of these hearings? 

Mr. Frank Harrison. We certainly will. 

Senator Bratz. The next witness is the Honorable N. E. Broadbent, 
mayor of the city of Ely. You may proceed, Mr. Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF N. E. BROADBENT, MAYOR, ELY, NEV. 


Mayor Broapsent. First of all, Senator Bible, I would like to ex- 
tend a most hearty welcome to you, Senator Cannon, Congressman 
Baring, and Secretary Whitacre on behalf of the city of Ely. And 
we hope this hearing will benefit all of us to some extent. We are 
asking for a national park in the Great Basin-Wheeler Peak area, 
which is about the center of the Great Plateau, surrounded by Grand 
Canyon, Lake Mead, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks, Natural 
Bridge, Timpanagos Caves, all to the east, north and south—and by 
Carlsbad Caverns, Big Bend, White Sands, also to the west by Yo- 
semite, Death Valley, Sequoia, Joshua Tree, and many other parks 
and monuments. 

National U.S. Highways 50 and 6—east and west—is adjacent to 
the proposed park area, with National U.S. Highway 93—north and 
south just a few miles away. 

The idea of withdrawing this land from public use is wrong. It 
will be withdrawn from a few private uses, such as sheep and cattle 
men, a few hunters 30 days out of the year and a very small number of 
mining men, and made public, to be used by millions of people as a 
place to enjoy. 

The Forest Service say they would have controlled grazing by 
fencing. This would about do away with all grazing. 
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It is much better to preserve the wonders of this small area for the 
present population and all future populations of our country than 
to have it only be used by a select few. 

The area being just a 1- or 2-day drive from all the 11 Western 
States would assure it as a place to’ be visited and enjoyed by millions 
of people. 

With Lehman Caves already’ a national monument it has been 
said that Nature is “King” of the Great Basin land. 

‘If I may, Senator, I would like to add one or two other points 
that aren’t in the written record. It seems to me that, when we speak 
of national parks, the idea—we begin to think of Yellowstone, pos- 
sibly Grand Canyon, possibly Yosemite, and we begin to wonder if 
this area comes up to that type, or that criteria, as being national 
park area. If that were true, why, possibly we wouldn’t have near 
the national parks that we have today. I have often thought that 
possibly the Tahoe district should have been made a national park. 
We have all watched that area become commercialized and I think 
fairly ruined as for preserving that part of the country for gener- 
ations tocome. That is my testimony, Senators. 

Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, Mayor Broadbent. Our 
next witness is Mr. Darwin Lambert. We are very happy to have 
you with us this morning, Darwin. I personally know of your keen 
interest in this proposed Great Basin National Park. 


STATEMENT OF DARWIN LAMBERT, EDITOR, ELY DAILY TIMES 
Mr. Lampert. Iam Darwin Lambert, editor of the Ely Daily Times 


and president of the Great Basin National Park Association which 
has members in some 17 States and 1 foreign country. I would like 
to speak in favor of Senate bill 2664 as spokesman for this park 
association. 

The association was organized in August 1957 after it became evi- 
dent the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area might be qualified for 
national park status and needed an organization to coordinate studies 
of the area and a movement to establish the park. Some of us in 
the association had been acquainted with the area for decades and 
had always considered it better suited for public enjoyment and edu- 
cation than for any other purpose, and now we had an opportunity 
tosee whether enough other people would agree with us. 

Our first work consisted of studying the natural characteristics in 
an elementary way and publicizing what we found in an attempt to 
persuade authorites in the park field and in the natural sciences to 
make professional investigations. This phase of the work was 
successful, and testimony at this hearing will show in conclusive de- 
tail that the area is superbly qualified for national park status and 
would be used and enjoyed as a national park by large numbers of 
the people of the United States. 

If I could interpolate here, in this report that was mentioned 
earlier compiled by the regional office of the National Park Service 
there is a great deal of supporting data and there are also several 
statements which probably will not be read here, but are in for the 
record by Dr. Langenheim and by Dr. Fritz Kramer, of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and by Dr. Lee, who is retired from the University of 
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Usehs They are the type of thing I am talking about in this para- 
graph. 

Senator Brstz. I am sure it can be made part of the record. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. From the beginning of the work, however, there 
were those who argued that the area could not possibly be qualified for 
national park status and that few people would come to visit it even 
if it were a national park. Those having this attitude were almost 
entirely of two categories: either they had never made the effort— 
and, believe me, it was often a strenuous effort because of inaccessibil- 
ity—to visit the real attractions of the Wheeler area, or they had 
lived in the vicinity of Wheeler Peak so much of their lives as to be 
unable to see it as other Americans would see it. A third category 
has been those who use the argument that the area isn’t qualified, as 
one of many means to combat the park proposal which they oppose, 
actually, for other reasons that they do not wish to disclose. State- 
ments against the national park qualifications of the area may be heard 
during this hearing, but at least we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that those making such statements will be in disagreement with out- 
standing park authorities, both in and out of the Government. 

I will give a short, popular summary of the area’s qualifications and 
leave it to the scientists who are here, or who have made professional 
studies and written reports, to establish the solid, scientific basis. 

It should be of interest, in this connection, to recall that when our 
association started its work, there was no one, not even the Forest 
Service which had custody of the area, who was really acquainted 
with it. Forest Service personnel, probably because they were short 
handed and kept so busy with other work, did not, for example, know 
that there were bristlecone pines there 30 and 35 feet and possibly even 
more in trunk circumference, and they had not found the great lime- 
stone arch in Lexington Canyon and realized that its span was high 
and broad enough to cover a six-story building. 

The park proposal reached high level action in April of 1959 when 

this resolution was adopted in the Department of the Interior: 
The Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and Monu- 
ments, having considered and recognized the scientific values of the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves region of the Snake Range, Nev., finds that it is represent- 
ative of the numerous Great Basin mountain ranges, and as such is of national 
significance, and is suitable for preservation as an area under the jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service. 

Exploration of the area revealed amazing ecologic and geologic 
variety which tell the Great Basin story in terms of natural grandeur. 
We have taken people from all walks of life and from many different 
parts of the country on horseback rides, jeep trips, or hikes into the 
proposed park area on more than a hundred different occasions, and 
almost invariably they have become enthusiastic advocates of the 
national park, 3 E 

Many features are spectacular and the whole area is esthetically 
pleasing. The former exective secretary of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, Fred Packard, commented after 2 days of exploration: 

The ‘Wheeler area has more variety of outstanding scenery than any existing 
national park. 

First step in understanding the park qualifications is to under- 
stand that the Great Basin is a major geographic region of the United 
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States, different from other regions in the structure and geologic 
history of its mountains and valleys and having no streams that run 
to the ocean, and distinctive, too, in its plant and animal life and in 
its scenic qualities. 

The proposed park is situated near the center of the vast Great 
Basin region, where it constitutes a “sky island” of forests, streams, 
meadows, lakes, and even an active glacier but 5 miles from the 
desert. In those 5 miles, the changing vegetation illustrates five life 
zones as though the observer were traveling at supersonic speed 
more than 3,000 north-south miles on the continent of North America. 

Shadscale and sagebrush country, illustrative of the Sonoran 
deserts, gives way to a belt of juniper and pinion pine which, in turn, 
changes as we climb to mountain mahogany, often of tree size here, 
and ponderosa pine, then forests of aspen, white fir, Douglas-fir, 
and as we approach timberline, Engelmann spruce and limber pine. 

At timberline on at least half a dozen peaks are forests of grotesque 
bristlecone pines, now considered the oldest living things on earth. 
Each tree is a character, many of them giants, majestic in their 
vivid embodiment of the persistence of life—and, incidentally, irre- 
sistible to the photographer, whether he is amateur or professional. 
Above timberline are arctic-alpine expanses bearing plants such as 
geum and moss silene that are characteristic of the Far North, 
of such country as is found in Alaska. 

Along the streams in the canyons are numerous cottonwoods, water 
birch, and willows. Blooming at every level in season are profuse 
displays of wildflowers—brilliant cactus, wild roses, cliff rose, orchids, 
shooting stars, Oregon grape, chokecherry 

Senator Brste. Orchids? 

Mr. Lampert. That’s right. Orchids. 

Senator Bree. Very well. 

Mr. Lampert. I think there are either two or three species of 
orchids. They are not quite what you get from Hawaii and from 
the florist, Senator. 

Senator Brstz. But they probably cost just as much ? 

Mr. Lampert. They might. 

_ Manzanita, a bush quite common in the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
is prominent on middle elevations, and its range here overlaps that 
of the big sagebrush, the two shrubs often forming a strange color 
combination which emphasizes the unique character of the high Great 
Basin land. 

From the higher points—especially from the summit of Wheeler 
Peak (13,063 feet above sea level)—the view stretches across the 
Seid cai north-south ranges and valleys that mark the Great 
Basin until, more than a hundred miles distant on a clear day, the 
aes blue mountains blend with the sky. Such panoramic 
views of the Great Basin are like no other scenes in the world and 
create one of the most memorable impressions of the proposed park. 
If the suggested “Sky Island Road” is built so that these views may 
be seen by large numbers of Americans, these scenes will be among 
the most popular in the entire Nation. 

The observer feels himself to be on an island in the sky, the dry 
lakes and desert expanses of the valleys so far below on either side 
seeming ocean-like in the distance. The high points are a good 
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place from which to visualize the geologic history of the region— 
the sand and lime, later to be rock layers, accumulating on the floor 
of the sea—the land rising and falling, folding and faulting, creating 
the distinctive Great Basin topography, through eons of time— 
ancient Lake Bonneville lapping the shores of the island (down in 
Snake Valley )—glaciers freezing, growing and grinding on the rocks, 
then melting away while streams take up the task of sculpturing the 
canyons and going underground to carve out numerous caves and 
potential rock arches—magmas of molten rock pushing upward into 
the earth’s crust, cooling and crystallizing to form granitic rock such 
as is prominent in Snake Creek Caynon. 

Studies have shown that a truly outstanding interpretive program— 
the type of program for which our National Park Service is world- 
famous—could be developed here for the education and enjoyment 
of the people. It would have impressive chapters telling the history 
of the block-faulted earth’s crust as well as the story of Great Basin 
ecology illustrated by the varied array of plant and animal 
associations. 

More than a dozen canyons in the proposed park have distinctive 
personalities of their own, as visitors have often commented, and 
one of the canyons is comparable in the spectacular size and shape 
of its cliffs and pinnacles to famous Zion Canyon in one of the 
national parks in southern Utah. Some of the people we have taken 
on trips into the canyons have even said the cliffs reminded them 
of Yosemite. 

That is enough of the poetic stuff. But the Great Basin National 
Park Association has not merely been carried away by scenic beauty 
and scientific novelty. As the qualifications for national park status 
became more and more evident—the statewide and nationwide support 
for the possible park grew strong, we began to look into the reasons 
being advanced by some people against park status. There are all 
kinds of people in our association, businessmen and ranchers as well 
as writers, professors, housewives, and others. 

An article in American Forests magazine protested that there 
was a timber industry in the proposed park which we were about 
to ruin. We found that there are trees in the area, especially pon- 
derosa pine and Douglas fir which are lumber species. And we found 
that there used to be sawmills. These mills, however, had disap- 
peared many years ago when making lumber here became uneconomic 
as transportation from real lumber areas became convenient. One 
small mill near Garrison, Utah, has apparently been the only one 
to survive. It is being used at infrequent intervals in one ranching 
operation. The forest supervisor and district ranger of the Forest 
Service told us the area was not considered to have commercial 

timber and that no further permits to cut the trees were contemplated, 
except possibly for a few posts. 

If I could interpolate here just briefly to clarify this, it certainly 
is possible to make a forest survey and say that there is a certain 
number of trees in this area. The question we pose is the economic 
angle in actually making a profitable industry of the timber. 

There is really no timber industry, and talk of one is nothing 
more nor less: than a meaningless argument to keep the area under 
Forest Service jurisdiction. 
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We looked into the grazing situation. Most of the area is not suited 
to grazing and is not being used for grazing of domestic livestock be- 
cause it is too rugged and rocky, too high, too well blanketed by thick 
evergreen forest, or too far from dependable water. We did find, 
however, that there is a small amount of good grazing land and that 
about half a dozen ranchers are making use of this grazing for cattle 
and sheep. The local Forest Service office furnished us with infor- 
mation showing that there were permits for 632 cattle, totaling 2,490 
cow months, and for 2,811 sheep, totaling 8,433 sheep months, in the 
Humboldt National Forest part of the proposed park. Incidentally, 
in that connection, a check was made with the local Forest Service 
office yesterday and the statement was made that there were only 538 
cattle involved now. That seems to be a reduction from this figure. 
And later we got a figure—I don’t know if it is much use to go into 
this—but it is a little hard to put your finger on an exact amount. 
And I believe the 632 that I have would be probably, is probably, fair. 

Senator Brste. Your figure seems to square the findings with this 
particular report that I have here. 

Mr. Lampert. On a later figure, they did call us back and say 857 
cattle, but then that was in the entire Snake Range, of which only 
about roughly two-thirds is in the area. 

The local Bureau of Land Management office wrote us there were 
“an AUM’s (animal unit months) on the BLM part of the proposed 

ark. 

Value of these grazing “rights” at the going rates of $5 to $10 or $12 
an AUM would total a maximum of around $50,000 for outright pur- 
chase, insofar as such rights are unofficially bought or sold. The 
Federal Government, incidentally, insists they are not rights but 
privileges, and one rancher told us that the Forest Service had elimi- 
nated more grazing rights in this one county during the last 2 years 
in the ordinary course of administration than the proposed park would 
ultimately eliminate. 

The grazing rights in the proposed park would produce a gross 
maximum of $33,000 a year when cattle and sheep prices are good 
and there is an 80 percent calf crop which is a rarity. If, as some 
stockmen insist, we must consider the entire production of the live- 
stock though they are on the park less than a third of the time, the 
top possible total would be $100,000 a year gross value of production 
before deducting any cost. We did conclude, however, that grazing 
was an honest conflicting use in the park, though small, and we tried 
to find a way out of hurting these ranchers without handicapping the 
national park. We found that the Federal Government would not but 
the permits, as the Government does not recognize them as being 
owned. We asked for a study of irrigated pastures in adjacent val- 
leys—as some of the ranchers said the necessary land and underground 
water were there—if the Federal Government would help develop it. 
But no better solution of this small, but real, problem has yet been as- 
sured than the regular policy that the grazing permits would be con- 
tinued in the national park for the lifetime of the present permittees. 
If a better solution is possible, we urge that the Congress adopt it. 

Senator Brste. Right at that point, would you inform me as to 
whether or not it is possible to shorten the boundaries of this park 
so that we could accommodate the grazing permits that are now in 
existence? Can that be done? 
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Mr. Lampert. I would say that it would be possible to make some 
minor adjustments. There has been a proposal talked about here 
briefly which would put the park almost entirely up in the Arctic 
Alpine zone, and certainly that would eliminate the reason for having 
the national park as the park authorities have studied it. 

2 et Bretz. Why don’t you at that point explain what you mean 
y that. 

Mr. Lampert. Because of the ecological value in the various plant 
and animal types which are represented in the Great Basin area, you 
would have only one, and a fringe one of the other types. And there 
are these five types as well as various combinations and associations 
of plant life which make the primary justification for national park 
status., 

Senator Brstz. Why don’t you point to this particular area on the 
map? I think you are a completely qualified witness to do that for 
us. You are qualified from the standpoint of going into the range as 
many times as you have. Point there and show us roughly where 
cattle and sheep graze there on the map. 

Mr. Lampert. I am not the best qualified witness in that particular 
field, Senator, but I am familiar with where a great many of them 
range. 

Senator Brstz. Well, we have other qualified witnesses and if they 
want to challenge you, then, let them do it. 

Mr. Lampert. This area up at the top [indicating] this Strawberry 
Creek area is quite good grazing land. There are, I think, both sheep 
and cattle grazing there. C. B. Land & Cattle Co., certainly had sheep 
= there. And they had sheep for 10 days over in this upper Lehman 

ase. 

Senator Brste. This is north and west of Lehman Caves? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes; primarily, yes. There is good grazing in the 
Baker Creek basin aa also in the Snake Creek Canyon. There is 
some grazing down here in the Lexington Canyon. They ran 
out of water and had to do a little hauling down there this year. 

Senator Brstz. If I might observe, that is a fairly general condition 
in both California and Nevada now. 

Mr, Lampert. There is some cattle grazing in this north Big Wash 
area here. North Big Wash area basically is a very narrow canyon 
with very steep slopes and in some cases 800- or 1,000-foot cliffs for 
quite a long distance along the sides. These canyons on this side gen- 
erally are so rough and rugged that they are not extensively used for 
grazing. Tihs area down here [indicating] is rather comparatively 
rolling county and is quite extensively used for grazing. 

Senator Brstz. That is south of the proposed area ? 

Mr. Lampert. That is south of the proposed area. I think that 
comes up here into the area a little bit, no doubt. 

Senator Brste. I just thought that explanation might be helpful. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Lampert. Some of the experts in that field may be able to go 
a little further with that. 

Senator Bisie. We have other pre here who certainly know 
where the grazing permits run. I just thought an explanation by 
you at this point might be helpful. ; 

Mr. Lampert. In any event, the very limited amount of grazing 
did not seem to our association to constitute a present use of anywhere 
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near sufficient size and importance to prevent establishment of a 
national park for the benefit of millions of the present and future 
people of the United States—especially since the bulk of the grazmg 
would probably be eliminated anyway within a relatively few years 
under Forest Service policy, and under the trend which is so evident 
right here in Spring and Snake Valleys of keeping cattle the year 
around under fence instead of on some remote and rugged “open 
range.” 

Libehiove there may be more somewhere in here on the Forest 
Service policy I am talking about. It sounds rather abrupt. 

We looked into the mining situation. During most of the time we 
have studied the area, there has been no mining activity at all within 
the proposed boundaries. We did find, however, that there were min- 
ing claims—a few of them patented, most of them held by location. 

We investigated the history of mining in the area during the 
century that prospecting has been going on in Nevada. I will tell 
briefly what we found in the history, though perhaps other witnesses 
will want to go into more detail. 

Gold was discovered in 1872 at Osceola about 3 miles northwest 
from the nearest corner of the proposed park. For a time there was 
a mining town there. One of the authorities, F. B. Weeks, estimated 
in U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin 340 that production up to 1907 
when the camp had declined had totaled about $2 million in the 
district. There has been small-scale production at intervals since 
then, and two or three men were working in that district this last 
summer—all outside the proposed park boundaries. B. F. Couch 
in a Nevada Bureau of Mines bulletin published in 1943 estimated 
the production of the Osceola district from 1907 on, including gold, 
silver, tungsten, and lead, as about $610,000. There seems to be no 
conflict here with the park, though Osceola is quite near and, as a 
ghost mining camp, will be an added tourist attraction. 

The Hub Tungsten District, on the other hand, we found, once had 
mines within the park boundary—southwest of Wheeler Peak, near 
the edge of Spring Valley. Silver was discovered there in 1869, 
tungsten about 1900. The Weeks bulletin listed the only production 
as being in 1911 and 1916, the total value being $672,353, almost 
entirely tungsten. Claims are still held in that district, but there 
has been no production during the recent periods of high tungsten 
prices, and it seems the deposit 1s exhausted. 

We found that the Minerva district, on the southwest flank of the 
Snake Range, has had a record of profitable tungsten production, 
which has continued at intervals until the present time. We recom- 
mended that this district be excluded from the park. It is several 
miles outside the park boundary as proposed in Senate bill 2664. 

There have been some mineral prospects on the eastern side of the 
range—in what has been called the Snake and Bonita Mining Dis- 
trict—and a few claims are still held there. The district was organ- 
ized in 1869 after discovery of silver, but the record does not show any 
production during the 90 years to the present time, though it seems 
possible a few truckloads were hauled out. 

The record indicated clearly that there was hardly an area in the 
State of Nevada less promising in a mineral way than the proposed 
national park, which, with Osceola and Minerva excluded, had no 
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mineral production going on. So we continued to work toward the 
ark’s establishment, understanding that, as written specifically into 

. 2664, all valid claims will continue to be valid and claimants will 
continue to have the full use and enjoyment of their lands, 

The recent announcement of a beryllium discovery in Pole Canyon 
west of Mount Washington, and the core-drilling work going on there, 
changes our findings that there was no mining activity within the 
boundaries of the proposed park. Some mining men now advocate 
that the Mount oe district be excluded from the park, or 
that prospecting be made legal in the park. Such changes do not, 
however, seem necessary or desirable to the park association. The 
beryllium deposit is protected by more than a hundred mining claims, 
blanketing the area in all directions from the beryllium discovery 
site. If the current core-drilling and the new processing technique 
succeed in proving the ore to be of commercial value, it can be mined 
whether the park is there or not. There is an active mine in Grand 
Canyon National Park now, on a claim that was there before the park 
was established, and there are mines in a number of other Park 
Service areas under similar circumstances. 

Senator Bratz. Might I ask a question of Mr. Harrison right on 
that point? Is it true that you are having great difficulty with 
this active mine in Grand Canyon National Park; doesn’t that pose 
some problems for the national park ? 

Mr. Harrison. At present we would like to buy them out but we 
are having a little difficulty along those lines. 

Senator Bratz. And it is actually in operation at this time? 

Mr. Harrison, It is in actual operation at thistime. We would like 
to eliminate it by paying them for their rights. 

Senator Bratz. Is this a uranium mine? 

Mr. Harrison. It is a uranium mine. 

Senator Bratz. I see, It is in actual operation and in progress as 
of today ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

Senator Brstz. And you would like to buy them out. Why, does 
it interfere with your park operations? 

Mr, Harrison. No. Actually, we know that there is no chance of 
buying them out, but I would suppose that if we ever do it would have 
to be on the basis of them continuing to mine to a certain time, we 
would have to give them long enough time to get the uranium out. 
Of course, that is a mining operation, as I understand it, where they 
simply go down a shaft underground. There would be very little 
disturbance of the surface, if any. 

Senator Brstz. Are there any other mines in operation in any of 
the other national parks? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. I am sure that there are, sir. We have other 
parks where there is by law a reservation for mining. In the absence 
of such a law, or in the absence of where there was no mining before 
the park, mining is not permitted. 

_Senator Brstz. I am much interested in the reservation of minin 
rights, because I am sure that is true. But are there other operationa 
mines within national parks? You mentioned Grand Canyon as one, 
and are there any others that are actually operating in national parks? 
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Is there someone here who could answer that question? Can you 
answer that question, Mr. Collins ? 

Mr. Grorce L. Cotiins. There is no actual mining in parks at this 
time to my knowledge with the exception of Grand Canyon. 

Senator Brstz. The Grand Canyon seems to be the area where 
there is one active mine, is that correct ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. 

Senator Biste. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you to have the gentle- 
man answer your question? Youasked if the 

Senator Brstx. Now, I will run the hearing 

Mr. Wittrams. I would be interested in his answer. 

Senator Bratz. Mr. Williams, we will conduct the hearing and we 
will go into it very, very thoroughly as we go along. And if it 
appears that the question hasn’t been answered, we will have the 
staff member pick it up. You may proceed, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Lampert. It also should be realized that basic park law allows 
mining of strategic minerals in national parks when these minerals 
are actually needed in times of national emergency. They are not 
irrevocably “locked up.” Nevada and the United States can have 
the benefits of both the beryllium mine and the national park. 

Mount Washington and adjacent Lincoln Canyon are outstandingly 
scenic. At timberline there is one of the world’s most splendid forests 
of bristlecone pines, oldest living things. The national park would 
be poorer without Mt. Washington. 

The beryllium people have stated further that prospecting in the 
Snake Range may possibly discover further beryllium, just as gold 
and silver prospectors have said for a century that more gold ‘and 
silver deposits are probably just over the next ridge—or the ridge 
after that. They may be right, but as mining men know—and I have 
been a mining man myself in a small way—the odds are long, very 
long. It does not seem to us that the possibility—and even the 
oflicers of the beryllium operation have not told us of more than a 
possibility—of mineral production from the proposed park, can be 
considered an adequate reason for any major change in the boundary, 
which has been recommended after careful and expert study—much 
less as a reason for not establishing the park, or for establishing it 
with further prospecting allowed. 

Of course, we are all open-minded on this beryllium, we are all 
waiting on pins and needles to find out more about it. 

Senator Bisie. Well, I think it poses a real problem for members 
of this committee. And as I have previously indicated at the start 
of this hearing we are very well aware that ‘the beryllium industry 
is very well represented here during this hearing, and they certainly 
will have a full opportunity to tell their story. I think it is some- 
thing that has to be carefully analyzed and very carefully evaluated. 
But “they appear to be perfectly qualified and adequately armed 
with the experts to tell their story in new developments as this 
hearing goes on. Because this one “problem of beryllium certainly 
is one that gives each of us, I am sure, considerable problems. 
But we will judge that as we go along. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. National park visitors appreciate the natural beauty 
of the parks, and it seems to us that they have a right to that nat- 
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ural beauty unmarred by numerous prospect holes, bulldozer scars, 
and dumps—in the one superlative sample of each major type of 
country in our vast United States. ous 

A hundred years of mining history shows a negligible amount 
of minerals produced within the proposed boundaries of Great Basin 
National Park, less than an average of $7,000 a year gross in the 
entire 230 square miles—production that almost certainly cost the 
miners far more than they realized from it. The proportion of 
even “promising” prospects that turn into profitable mines is less 
than one out of a hundred. Nevada generally is scarred with little 
shafts and tunnels where the dreams of prospectors have died, and 
the State has more than 200 ghost towns where mines have thrived 
for a brief period, only to be exhausted. 

We are not against mining, but we are in favor of national parks: 
of the traditional American type that have set an example to the 
world and are being imitated now in foreign lands. We realize 
that beryllium has, within the last few years, found important uses 
in the missile program and in satellites and possible space vehicles. 
The people of this district, many of whom are members of the park 
association, hope the Pole Canyon beryllium mine is one that does 
succeed. But we know that mines, at best, are temporary—10 years, 
50 years—while a national park is permanent, destined to serve 
millions upon millions of people. Surely it would be a shame if the 
opportunity to establish a beautiful and valuable national park were 
sacrificed to the long odds that a rich mine might—just possibly—be 
dleveloped. 

The park association has studied objections from certain fishing 
and hunting interests to establishment of the national park, including 
the Nevada Fish and Game Commission which obviously does not 
wish to lose authority over the fish and wildlife of the area. This 
subject will almost certainly be explored in more detail by other 
witnesses here, but we want to say briefly that our investigations 
have shown that fishing will not be hurt by the park. Whatever 
arrangements are necessary to maintain fishing at a reasonable level 
will be made, quite likely by cooperation of the National Park 
Service with the State fish and game agency, as has been done in a 
number of other national parks. 

Hunting, on the other hand, will be prohibited. Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission figures show 103 deer killed in 1957 and 187 in 
1958 in the entire south Snake Range, only about two-thirds of 
which is within the proposed park. Perhaps someone here will have 
the 1959 count. It should be especially interesting in view of the fact 
that service stations and other hunter contacts here have reported 
to us that a great many hunters from outside the district said they 
had been specifically advised by the Nevada Fish and Game Com- 
mission to hunt this year in the Wheeler Peak country. 

The park association agreed to eliminating the southern third of 
the area from the park proposal as a compromise with hunting 
interests—as well as to leave out the park much of the best grazing 
area and the Minerva mineral deposits. The southern third of the 
range is lower and less scenic, and it is where the deer migrate when 
cold weather comes. Thus, a late hunt here might make up nearly 


all the hunting, while also preventing overpopulation of deer on 
the entire south Snake Range. 
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Hunting is prohibited in national parks as part of the plan of 
preserving natural conditions for enjoyment of the people. If ap- 
proximately a hundred hunters have to go elsewhere to kill a deer, 
perhaps a few miles south of where they otherwise would go, it 
seems a minor sacrifice when viewed in relation to hundreds of 
thousands of people a year being given the thrill of observing and 
often “shooting”—with a camera—the varied wildlife of the Great 
Basin region. 

Incidentally, in regard to wildlife, the sanctuary of a park will 
allow some species to reestablish themselves, which might benefit 
even the hunters in surrounding areas in future years. The Canadian 
mountain sheep—a different animal from the desert bighorn, accord- 
ing to Biologist E. Raymond Hall who wrote the book “Mammals 
of Neyada”—used to live in these mountains, and possibly a few 
still do. Elk were also here many years ago, and two were seen in 
the — park during the present year. At least two. I don’t 
know whether or not any more were seen there or not. I just know 
of two. 

In the course of our investigation we have come upon some theoret- 
ical objections to the park—as differing from the practical objections 
mentioned already. Some people say they believe there should be 
a national park in the Great Basin and consider the Wheeler Peak 
area the proper place for it—but they object “on principle” to the 
“withdrawal” of this much land—actually about 146,000 acres as 
proposed in S. 2664. 

The word “withdrawal” is very seriously misused in this particular 
case, for the change in status would “withdraw” it only from uses in 
which hardly more than a hundred people are involved, while develop- 
ing and dedicating it for uses which will serve millions upon millions 
of people. Visitors to national parks are increasing at a tremendous 
rate. National parks near even one major through highway have 
from half a million up to several million visitors every year. Zion 
National Park in Utah has around 600,000; Rocky Mountain in 
Colorado, nearly 2 million; Great Smoky Mountains in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, around 8 million a year. It is worth mentioning 
that, the proposed Great Basin National Park is within a very few 
miles of deck transportation routes—U.S. 6 and U\S. 50 running east 
and west, U.S. 93 running north and south. 

I would like to just interpolate a couple of sentences if I may. 
Following these figures on visitation at different national parks, if as 
has been estimated here after we have given the travel picture a great 
deal of study, this area has 500,000 visitors a year. Following its 
development and introduction to the Pople that would mean a gross 
income of $7,500,000 for the area. And if they stayed more than 1 
day, as of course many of them do, that figure would go up from there. 
Following the travel trends over the last few years, it appears that 
some half million vistors a year—the total would begin to climb as it 
does in all other national parks. 

Another term creating a false impression in this case is “multiple 
use,” a favorite term of the Forest Service and a very excellent prin- 
ciple of Jand mangement in most situations. We have found a be- 
lief in some quarters that “multiple use” is like one of the Ten 
Commandments and that every piece of public land under that policy 
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is used for every purpose > wants to use it for. That is far from 
true. The Forest Service knows, for example, that in many places 
grazing and timber cutting have to be restricted or eliminated to 
protect the watershed—that one use or another often is found to be 
the key usé on a particular area and that others are subordinate if 
permitted at all. 

More pointed examples for this hearing are the fact that there’s 
a fence and cattle guard already keeping cattle out of Lehman Creek 
Canyon, and the fact that there are plans for further restrictions as 
shown by these quotations from the “Plan of Management” for the 
“Wheeler Peak Scenic Area” signed by the forest supervisor in 
March of this year: 

Excepting for small campground areas which will be fecommended for with- 
drawal! from mining, the area will remain open * * *. 

Cattle use on Baker Creek and Snake Creek will be controlled by fencing 
developed campground areas. 

Sheep use on Lehman Creek will be controlled by posting recrédtional areas. 

The scenic area map of the Forest Service shows campgrounds and 
potential recreation aréas occupying most of Lehman Creek Canyon 
and substantial parts of Baker and Snake Canyons, indicating that 
mining will be prohibited in quite a few places and that livestock 
will be. barred from the best of the grazing land, which also happens 
to be the best for camp and piénic grouinds—even under the Forest 
Service’s so-called multiple use. 

The Great Basin National Park Association feels sure, after its 
thorough study of the situation, that use of the Wheeler Peak area— 
and its total usefulness to the people of Nevada and the other 49 
States—would mitiltiply manyfold under national park adminis- 
tration, despite the shift from multiple use. The national park 
would also continue to carry on the actual key uses of the area—as a 
watershed for surrounding ranches and settlements and for outdoor 
recreation, magnifying the latter through park-type development 
and an extensive interpretive program. 

The association has studied the plans of the Forest Service under the 
“scenic area” designation made by action of the regional office in 
Ogden early this year—though we don’t have details resulfing from 
the surveys made on the ground during the last month or two—details 
which we hope will be brought out during this hearing. We do 
not consider the scenic area an adequate substitute for a national 
park. It is an administrative designation only, not subject to con- 
gressional control or approval, as easily canceled or changed as it was 
em and almost meaningless to the people of the Nation gener- 
ally. 

An area of 28,000 acres in the heart of the proposed park was 
designated “scenic area”; a road up Lehman Creek to Stella Lake was 

lanned, along with additional campground developments in Lehman, 
aker and Snake canyons, including the vicinity of Stella and 


Emerald Lakes, Summer homes and commercial developments would 
be kept out of the scenic area proper—unless one of the easy plan 
changes is made—except for one resort on lower Lehman Creek. But 
the way would be open to summer homes in much of the proposed 
park—carrying on the philosophy of use by the few instead of by 
the many. In this particular case, regardless of the merits of multiple 
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use elsewhere, the principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number would seem to be the best guide. 

The “scenic area” designation recognized the wide and increasing 
interest in the scenery and outdoor recreation of the Snake Range, 
but the plans will not preserve and interpret a natural recreation 
ground and a living museum of the Great Basin, for the benefit of 
all the people of the United States, which is our goal in advocating 
establishment of Great Basin National Park. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Lambert. This state- 
ment obviously shows the intense care and study which you have made 
in this particular project. I have no questions. Do you have any 
questions, Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. 

Senator Bretz. Congressman Baring? 

Congressman Bartne. I have no questions. 

Senator Bretz. Mr. Whitacre? 

Mr. Wurracre. I have no questions. 

Senator Brstz. Do we have time for one more witness ? 

Senator Cannon. I think we have time for one more witness. 

Senator Bratz. Very well. Our next witness will be Mr. Carithers. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. CARITHERS, WESTERN EDITOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLANDS NEWS 


Mr. Carrruers. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, Congressman 
Baring, Mr. Whitacre. My name is J. F. Carithers. I am western 
editor for National Wildlands News, a national, nonprofit newspaper 
dedicated to preserving the integrity of our national wildlands. 


Senator Bratz. Where is your headquarters ? 

Mr. Carrruers. In Tucson. We have a western office in Tucson, 
Ariz., and an office in Washington, D.C. 

Senator Brste. Very well. 

Mr. Carrruers. I am a little embarrassed for not having copies of 
our newspaper to distribute here today, but it just went into print 
December 1. And copies are on their way. 

The subject we are debating here today—whether or not to save 
an area in its natural state for the enjoyment and well-being of all 
the people—is a highly important one. 

We will hear many statements in opposition to the park idea. No 
doubt the very same arguments were used when the creation of Yo- 
semite, Grand Canyon, and nearly all of our great parks was being 
considered. But the farsightedness of those men who fought for 
their creation as national parks has been clearly demonstrated. No 
one will deny that the right decision was made in these individual 
cases. 

Now we are meeting here today to consider what we hope will be 
another milestone in human enlightenment. Will we do as our fore- 
bearers did, placing aside our narrow motives in the interest of the 
whole people; or will we pass up an opportunity that may never come 
again ? 

In July of 1957 I hiked into Baker Lake (some maps refer to it as 
Treasure Lake). I was immediately impressed by what I saw. Soon 
afterwards I wrote a short article about the trip for the April-June 
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1958 issue of National Parks Magazine. At that time I was western 
representative for the National Parks Association. I am furnishing 
a marked copy of this magazine for your committee’s consideration. 

Senator Brstz. This marked copy of the National Parks Magazine 
of April-June 1958 may be incorporated and referred to by reference 
in the record. This is the record to which Mr. Carithers has referred. 

Mr. Carrruers. A marked copy of this issue is attached to the 
original of this statement. It was my opinion at that time, and I am 
still convinced, that the area certainly has all of the attributes re- 
quired for dedication as a national park. I have, in the course of my 
work, visited 14 national parks and 26 national monuments in the 
past 3 years. There is no question in my mind that the region would 
admirably complement our present national park system by adding 
a land-type unlike anything else in that system. 

Therefore, National Wildlands News urges the immediate dedica- 
tion of the area, as outlined by the Great Basin National Park Asso- 
ciation, as a national park. The region deserves the dignity of the 
highest possible form of absolute preservation. There is only 
one national agency in a position to do this—the National Park 
Service. To have it under the jurisdiction of any other agency is 
to invite a slow whittling away of the basic values that set the area 
apart. To fail to do this now, to say no we do not need wildlands 
of the scope of the regions being considered, is, to quote Ernest Swift, 
“putting words into the mouths of generations yet unborn.” 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Carithers. Senator 
Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Senator Brstz. Congressman Baring? 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Bretz. Mr. Whitacre? 

Mr. Wuriracre. No questions. 

Senator Bratz. At this time, we are very glad to accommodate a 
Mr. Cecil E. Geraghty. We are very glad to have you here, Mr. 
Geraghty. } 


STATEMENT OF CECIL E. GERAGHTY, REPRESENTING WHITE 
PINE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MINES 


Mr. Geracuty. I am very glad to be here. I am an official repre- 
sentative of the White Pine Chamber of Commerce and Mines. 

The White Pine Chamber of Commerce and Mines, representing 
businesses and individuals in White Pine County, has repeatedly 
gone on record and has worked diligently for the establishment of 
the Great Basin National Park in the Wheeler Park-Lehman Caves 


area. 

We feel that the suitability of this area for national park status 
has been amply demonstrated by the following experts from reports 
by recognized experts in their various fields. 

Dr. Ralph Langenheim, associate professor of Paleontology, Uni- 
versity of California—The Snake Range is the highest of the Great 
Basin ranges and the most spectacular scenically. The Snake Range 
is centrally located in the Great Basin and ideally typifies the Great 
Basin-Range geological concept. 
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Dr. Fritz L. Kramer, assistant professor of geography, University 
of Nevada—Dr. Kramer has investigated the Rock Stream below the 
Glacier in the Cirque beneath Wheeler Peak. Dr. Kramer knows 
of no other rock stream having been reported from any area admin- 
istered by the national park service save possible one in Mt. McKinley 
National Park. Dr. Kramer believes that the area in the Wheeler 
Park Cirque is of such character as to throw more light on how 
these features are formed. Dr. Kramer agrees with Dr. Langenheim 
that the Snake is geologically characteristic of the Great Basin and 
that being the highest of the Great Basin ranges it has more attrac- 
tions which elevates it much above the average rating. He has pointed 
out that Lehman Caves is only one of the several caverns in the 
Great Basin, but is by far the better one. 

Dr. Edmond L. Lawrence, Nevada Bureau of Mines, University of 
Nevada—Dr. Lawrence has characterized the Snake Range as typical 
of the Great Basin ranges. He reports that the Snake Range is the 
most impressive scenically and contains the greatest variety of inter- 
est. He has pointed out that Bristlecone Pines constitute major 
attractions and that the Glacier on Wheeler Peak is one of the ad- 
ditional interesting features. 

Russel K. Grater, regional naturalist, National Park Service— 
Mr. Grater has stated that interpretivewise, the Snake Range presents 
avery compact unit. The area contains a large assemblage of natural 
history features characteristic of the Great Basin arrayed in easily 
accessible places. The Snake Range contains a very fine assemblage 
of animal life. The mammals, birds, and reptiles are typical of the 
Great Basin. Horn sheaths of Bighorn Sheep have been found in the 
Wheeler Peak Cirque that are not very old. Mountain lions are 
reputed to be fairly abundant. 

These men are merely four of the numerous experts who have sur- 
veyed and investigated the Wheeler Park-Lehman Caves area with 
a view to it’s inclusion in the national park system. Reports are so 
numerous and so favorable that it appears that the suitability of this 
area for national park status is unquestioned. 

Senator Brstye. Thank you very much, Mr. Geraghty. Senator 
Cannon do you have any questions ? 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Senator Bratz. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Barrne. No questions. 

Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, Mr. Geraghty. 

Mr. Geracuty. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brete. I would like to state just before we recess that 
there may be those of you who have other commitments that would 
require your leaving Ely tomorrow, possibly. If you would indicate 
your desires to Mr. Roy Whitacre, we will do our very best to accom- 
modate you and have you testify this afternoon. This will go par- 
ticularly for the out-of-town people here. For those out-of-town 
people who might care to testify who have other engagements else- 
where, if you would indicate your interest to Mr. Whitacre during 
the noon hour, we will do our very best to accommodate as many 
as possible of you after this recess. We stand in recess until 1:30 
this afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Bratz. The hearing will come to order. At this time, we 
are very happy to oblige Mrs. Geri Palmeri, Just be seated, Mrs. 
Palmeri, and make yourself comfortable. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GERI PALMERI, PRESIDENT, NEVADA STATE 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Paumert. Thank you very much. After their annual state 
convention, April 23, 1959, the Nevada Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, representing over 1,000 women actively 
engaged in the business and professions in Nevada, adopted the 
following resolution: 


Whereas the national park authorities both in and out of the Federal 
Government have, after study and research, concluded that an area of some 
150,000 acres in eastern Nevada— 


Iam sorry for the discrepancy in acreage— 


including Lehman Caves National Monument, Wheeler Peak, Matthes Glacier 
(unique because it is “desert bound’), several forests of bristlecone pine 
(oldest living things on earth), and a remarkable combination of spectacular 
canyons, pinnacles, cliffs, stone arches, mountain lakes, streams, forests, mead- 
ows, wildlife, and plants representing within a few miles the life types from 
the southern deserts to the Arctic-Alpine zone, is fully qualified to become a 
unit of the national park system ; and 

Whereas this proposed national park area is threatened by despoilment 
and encroachment as time advances, thus needing the type of protection the 
national park system can give; and 

Whereas various Nevada organizations, such as the State of Nevada Board 
of Economic Development, the Nevada Association of County Commissioners, 
the Nevada (District 4N) of Lions International, the Nevada Chamber of 
Commerce Executive Association, and others, have studied and endorsed the 
proposed national park for the great advantage it would be to the State of 
Nevada, adding millions of dollars annually to the economy, bringing worldwide 
recognition to Nevada scenery, and preserving for all time a cultural and 
scientific resource of basic importance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of the State of 
Nevada, in convention assembled, urge establishment of Great Basin National 
Park in White Pine County, Nev.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be sent to members of Nevada’s 
congressional delegation, to the Governor of the State, and to the U.S. Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Ey, Nev., December 4, 1959. 

Mrs. Gert PALMERI, 
President, Nevada State Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Caliente, Nev. 


Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, Mrs. Palmeri. We are very 

happy to have this as part of the record. 
ur next witness will be Floyd Iverson from the regional Forest 

Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Iverson. I wonder 
if you wouldn’t first identify those with you, Mr. Iverson. 

Mr. Iverson. I have a prepared statement, Senator. 

Senator Briers. Would you care to sit down, or would you like to 
refer to the map? 

Mr. Iverson. If it is ok, I will refer to the map. 

Senator Bratz. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF FLOYD IVERSON, REGIONAL FORESTER, FOREST 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Iverson. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am Floyd 
Iverson, regional forester in charge of the intermountain region of 
the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. The intermountain 
region includes the two national forests in Nevada as well as the 
national forests in Utah, in the south half of Idaho, and in western 
Wyoming. 

Senator Bistz. The record will show that Mr. Iverson is referrin 
toa map. And for identification purposes, I think, it may be called 
exhibit—whichever number that it would appear in the record and 
the correct sequence (exhibit 12A).? 

Mr. Iverson. This is a map of the Humboldt National Forest. 
There are seven national forests in Idaho and southern Idaho, two 
in western Wyoming, and seven in Utah. 

I welcome this opportunity to present to this committee informa- 
tion on the Snake Division of the Humboldt National Forest, most 
of which is included in the area proposed for the Great Basin 
National Park by S. 2664. 

On September 14, Chairman Murray of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee requested the Department of Agriculture 
to report on S. 2664. This report has not been completed and there- 
fore the Department of Agriculture does not have a formal position 
on the bill at the present time. 

However, in the 85th Congress, S. 3587 would have directed the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the advisability of a national park 
in the Wheeler Peak area. The Department of Agriculture on July 
3, 1958, with the concurrence of the Bureau of the Budget, reported 
adversely on §. 3587. In referring to a field examination of the area, 
that report stated : 

Representatives of the Department concluded that the multiple resources of 
the area, including recreation, could better be managed in national forest status 
than as a national park. 

I would like to include in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman, a 
copy of the Department’s report of July 3, 1958. 

Senator Bistz. The report may be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The report on S. 3578 is as follows:) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: In response to your letter of May 5, 1958, we 
are glad to submit herewith our report on S. 3578, a bill to provide that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall investigate and report to the Congress 
as to the advisibility of establishing a national park in the Wheeler Peak- 
Lehman Caves area of the Snake Range in eastern Nevada. 

We recommend that the bill be not enacted because (a) in a 1956 survey 
this Department concluded that the multiple resources of the area could 
be managed better as a national forest and a national park, and (b) present 
authority to make the proposed study and report is adequate. But if the bill is 


1 Filed with the committee. 
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favorably considered by the committee, we recommend amendment as herein- 
after described. 

The bill would authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
the advisability of establishing a national park in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman 
Caves area of the Snake Range in eastern Nevada and, as soon as practicable, 
report to Congress the results of such investigation and his recommendations. 
The report of the Secretary of the Interior would contain specific findings 
on the national importance of the proposed national park, the advisability 
of authorizing livestock grazing, mining, hunting, and fishing within such 
park, and the estimated total cost of establishing such a park. 

The area specified by S. 3578 is within the Humboldt National Forest 
administered by this Department. Included within the area is the Lehman 
Caves National Monument of about 640 acres, withdrawn in 1922 by procla- 
mation under the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225). Since 1934 the national 
monument has been administered by the National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Wheeler Peak and associated mountain area are in 
the Snake division of the Humboldt National Forest which has been admin- 
istered as part of the national forest system since 1909. This national forest 
area contains many resources subject to management and utilization under 
the multiple-use policies of national forest management. These include forage, 
water, timber, resources, and (3) such other information with such recommen- 
dations as he may deem appropriate. The Bureau of the Budget advises 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morsst, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Iverson. I also wish to offer for the record a copy of Assistant 
Secretary Peterson’s letter of September 2 of this year to the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 


Senator Brete. That letter will be incorporated into the record 
at this point. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1959. 
Mr. KENNETH B. PoMERoy, 
Chief Forester, the American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. PoMEROY: This is in reply to your letter of August 21 about my 
recent talk before the Western Association of State Game & Fish Commissioners. 
I appreciate your complimentary remarks. 

You asked what I had in mind in referring to proposals which constitute a 
threat and a precedent for dismemberment of the whole national forest system. 

I recently had a similar inquiry from Dr. Howard Zahniser, of the Wilderness 
Society. I explained to him that I did not refer to the current wilderness 
bill, S. 1123, enactment of which has been recommended by this Department with 
certain basic amendments. 

However, we in the Department of Agriculture are aware of frequent pro- 
posals to transfer substantial areas of national forest land to national park, 
monument, or recreation area status. As an example, I refer to the suggestion 
to transfer numerous areas from Agriculture to Interior contained in the Feb- 
ruary 1959 issue of the Sierra Club Bulletin. Also there are bills in Congress 
to authorize an Ice Age National Park in Wisconsin and and Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore in Oregon. Both of these proposals involve substantial 
acreages of national forest land. 

There have been other proposals vigorously advanced to establish national 
parks in the North Cascades in Washington and the Wheeler Peak area of the 
Humboldt National Forest in Nevada. Both of these areas have been adminis- 
tered and protected for many years by the Forest Service under its policies of 
multiple-use management. We are strongly of the opinion that these and other 
national forest areas which have been mentioned by park advocates should 
continue to be administered by the Forest Service. We consider proposals to 
transfer jurisdiction to another department a threat toward dismemberment of 
the national forest system. 

The advocates of these proposals rarely seek the views of the Department of 
Agriculture, the agency which is now administering the land. I appreciate the 
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fact that you have done so, thus giving me an opportunity to express our firm 


opposition to these proposals for single-purpose use. , 
I consider any action which would tend to weaken or dismember the national 


forest system to be adverse to the public interest. 


Sincerely yours, ‘ 
re I. L. Pererson, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Iverson. That letter discussed the various pending proposals 
to transfer national forest land to national park, monument, or recrea- 
tion area status. Mr. Peterson referred by name to both the North 
Cascades area in Washington and the Wheeler Peak area here in 


Nevada. He said; and I quote: 

Both of these areas have been administered and protected for many years by 
the Forest Service under its policies of multiple-use management. We are 
strongly of the opinion that these and other national forest areas which have 
been mentioned by park advocates should continue to be administered by the 
Forest Service. We consider proposals to transfer jurisdiction to another depart- 
ment a threat toward dismemberment of the national forest system. 

We understand that after a field examination of the proposed park 
area in 1958, the National Park Service prepared a report which con- 
cluded that the Snake Range contains scenic and scientific resources 
of national significance suitable for national park purposes. We also 
understand that the Department of the Interior’s Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments found 
the area representative of numerous Great Basin mountain ranges 
and adjudged it of national significance suitable for preservation under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

Because the Forest Service has administered most of this area for 
50 years or more, we have information on the resources of these lands 
and the policies and plans for management of them. I believe a 
factual description of these resources and our management objectives 
will be of interest to this committee in its consideration of S. 2664. 

To give you a clear picture and understanding of the national 
forest land under consideration, we have prepared three large-scale 
maps which I will refer to in the course of my statement. 

The national forest boundary is shown by this black line on the 
first map [pointing]. Mount Wheeler is here [pointing], Ely is 
about 60 miles to the northwest, and the Utah-Nevada State line is 
here [pointing]. U.S. Highway No, 6, which is also No. 50 along 
this section, skirts the division to the north [pointing], and Highway 
No. 93, which connects Ely with Pioche and Las Vegas is located in 
Spring Valley to the west, off of this map. 

The red line [pointing] shows the boundary of the proposed park. 
It would include approximately 125,000 acres of national forest and, 
263 acres of mining patents, and 447 acres which have passed to pri- 
vate ownership under the homesteading laws. Now, in addition, 
about 21,000 acres of public domain and privately owned lands out- 
side the national forest [pointing] would be included. The privately 
owned land and ranch properties within the portion outside the 
forest are here shown in yellow [pointing]. Lehman Caves National 
Monument—an area of 640 acres—is located here [pointing]. It was 
reserved for monument purposes by Presidential proclamation in 1922 
and administered by the Forest Service until transferred to the 
National Park Service in 1933. 
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Now, under the laws governing the administration of national 
forests, lands primarily valuable for agriculture may be opened to 
homestead entry. Nine tracts along streams on the east side | point- 
ing]—all within the proposed park—were patented between 1917 and 
1931. There are no other lands that qualify for homesteading. 

Now, laws applicable to the national forests also authorize pros- 
pecting for minerals and the locating and patenting of mining claims. 
And since the establishment of the national forest, 22 claims [point- 
ing], encompassing 388 acres, have been patented in the Snake division 
of the Humboldt National Forest. Fifteen of these [pointing], cover- 
ing 263 acres, are within the proposed national park. 

Some 85 percent of the proposed national park, therefore, is pub- 
licly owned land reserved for national forest purposes. This land 
is under intensive protection and administration for public purposes 
and is fully available for public use. Protection, conservation, and 
development of the resources are assured. 

The Forest Service administers national forest lands on a multiple- 
use basis. And under multiple-use management, all of the renewable 
resources are made available and managed so as to contribute most 
to the local and national economy on a sustained basis. Multiple-use 
management provides for the protection and perpetuation of scenic, 
esthetic, and scientific features where such are present in the national 
forests. It provides for development and full utilization of recrea- 
tional resources of national forest lands in harmony with the develop- 
ment, conservation, and use of other resources of a given area. 

The Snake division, though small, is truly a multiple-use area. 
It is typical of many other western mountain ranges, and in my 
judgment does not have the unique and spectacular features that 
characterize the national parks. 

Resources of this national forest unit include watersheds highly 
important to the local economy and to the production of usable water 
for irrigation, domestic use, recreation, and fish and wildlife. The 
unit includes opportunities for hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, 
sightseeing, and other forms of outdoor recreation. The lands kear 
some 250 million board feet of timber, provide habitat for deer and 
other wildlife, and furnish forage for domestic livestock. Gold, 
silver, lead, and tungsten have been found and mined from these Iands 
and recent activities indicate that other important minerals may be 
present in commercial form. 

Included [pointing] is Wheeler Peak and the related mountain 
crest extending a dozen miles to the south. Though small in size, this 
mountainous area is geologically in‘eresting, quite scenic, and affords 
considerable opportunity for outdoor recreation. In addition to 
commercial timber, the national forest lands bear large stands of non- 
commercial timber, bristlecone pine, mountain mahogany, as well as 
other plants which are of interest to botanists and ecologists. The 
extreme variation in elevation, from about 6,000 feet to over 13,000: 
feet. in a few horizontal miles, presents in capsule form the flora and 
fauna characteristic of several of the commonly recognized life zones. 

The importance of all of these resources, including the scenic, 
geologic, and ecologic ones, is fully recognized by the Forest Service 
in its management and conservation of these lands. 
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ROADS 


A prime requirement for adequate use of the resources of a naticnal 
forest area is roads and trails. The location of existing and pro- 
posed roads and trails on the Forest Service transportation plan for 
the Snake division as well as main highways, county, and other 
roads are shown in this map [pointing]. 

There are 192.1 miles on our road transportation plan. This in- 
cludes 83.6 miles constructed by the Forest Service, 66.2 miles by the 
county, miners, and stockmen, and 2.2 miles by a purchaser of national 
forest timber. Most of the mileage is classified as “primitive” or 
low-standard-type road. The plan includes 40.1 miles of new con- 
struction. In addition to the roads on our transportation plan, there 
are numerous county and mining roads tributary to the division. 
Shown in blue are roads in that category on both sides. 

Senator Brste. You say you are planning 40.1 miles of new con- 
struction. That is dependent, I assume, as most of these things are 
upon Congress to get the money to build the roads? 

Mr. Iverson. That’s right. 

Senator Bratz. Is your budget going to permit you to ask for that 
money for this coming year ? 

Mr. Iverson. This, Mr. Chairman, is a longtime transportation plan 
to be implemented as funds are made available. 

Senator Bratz. A longtime plan. Do you contemplate that 40 miles 
of new construction will be in 3 years, 5 years, 10 years, or what ? 

Mr. Iverson. It depends on availability of funds, on the needs for 
the improvements, and these things are fitted together. 

Senator Cannon. Is there a request for funds in this next budget, 
that is now under consideration? That is for any of this mileage? 

Mr. Iverson. In our budget request, we do not request specific funds 
for a specific project. And when we receive it, we receive it, the 
regional forester receives it in one fund and it is allocated, based on 
need, area by area. 

Senator Cannon. In time though, in submitting your budget, don’t 
you actually plan on doing certain things and then base your budget 
accordingly ? ; 

Mr. Iverson. That’s right. It is built on comprehensive plans. 

Senator Cannon. Now, in your comprehensive planning, is this 
40.1 miles of road included in your requested funds for this coming 
year’s budget ? , 

Mr. Iverson. I assume you are asking if a specific road has been 
set up in here as part of the budget for the years ahead ? 

Senator Cannon. For this next year. 

Mr. Iverson. That is for the coming fiscal year ? 

Senator Cannon. Right. 

Mr. Iverson. Our plans are made about a year or more in advance in 
this particular field, and there are no funds for this in our present 
fiscal year plans. And it depends on surveys, needs, and priorities— 
it is possible, but at this moment I’m not prepared to say whether a 
portion of this mileage will be established or not out of the following 
year’s fiscal funds. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 
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Mr. Iverson. There are 80.1 miles on our trails system within the 
forest boundary including 10.1 miles yet to be constructed. 

In early years, most of the roads and trails in the Snake division 
were used primarily by miners and stockmen as well as by the Forest 
Service for fire protection and administrative purposes. In more 
recent years, they have been used also by hunters and fishermen and 
those wishing to enjoy the outdoors. And as the need develops, and 
as funds are available, we plan to construct the roads and trails shown 
on the map as proposed and raise the standard of those existing. And 
of the 40.1 miles of proposed road, 24 miles are planned for the pri- 
mary purpose of providing better access for hunters to properly har- 
vest the game crop. 

RECREATION 


Now, as I have noted, the Mount Wheeler country offers some fine 
opportunities for outdoor recreation. It contains scenic, ecological, 
and geological features of public interest, including the icefield under 
Wheeler Peak and the bristlecone pine trees. As part of our multiple- 
use management in this area we have developed recreational facilities 
and we intend to develop these resources further. 

For example, the area outlined in purple on the map, [pointing] 
has been established and designated as the Wheeler Peak scenic area. 
Included in its 28,000 acres is the more scenic portion of the Snake 
division from Granite Peak on the south to the ridge which marks 
the north boundary of the Lehman Creek drainage. The scenic 
area varies in elevation from 6,200 feet on lower Lehman Creek to 
13,064 at the summit of Wheeler Peak. Like other high mountain 
ranges in Nevada, it includes several life zones. The area is being 
managed by the Forest Service to protect and enhance its scenic 
attractions. We do not anticipate there will be any serious conflict 
with other uses through its use and development for public recrea- 
tion purposes. The plan of management provides that any timber 
cut within the scenic area will be limited to dead, diseased, and 
insect-infected trees. There will be no summer homes. And if the 
need arises for resort or cabin camp facilities, they will be located 
on lower Lehman Creek outside the scenic area and near the monument. 

We feel that the first facility needed to make the scenic area a 
major attraction available to the public is a road extending into the 
basin country [pointing]. 

Senator Brete. Where will you bring that road from? Where 
do you take off ? 

Mr. Iverson. Our survey starts [indicating] here and it comes back 
in this direction here. We cannot write off the creek. That is the 
tentative location which is to be worked out. 

Senator Brsie. Have you actually made field surveys of this pro- 
posed road ? 

Mr. Iverson. Yes. Our field crews this past summer studied two 
ossible roads in here. One coming up Strawberry and coming in 
rom that direction [indicating], and another coming up from Lehman 

this way. And it has been tentatively decided that this was the 
better of the two roads [indicating]. It is to come up Lehman Creek 
and come around about in here and coming in this direction. 
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Senator Brie. Have your surveys and your engineering estimates 
progressed far enough to enable you to give us any idea of what the 
cost of this particular road would be ? 

Mr. Iverson. No, they haven’t. The fieldwork has been completed, 
the design work is being done in our regional office division, using the 
stereoplanograph equipment which works out the information on cuts 
and fills, and I think—I’m not in a position to give you a suitable 
estimate at this time. 

Senator Binie. The reason I asked the question is that it occurred 
to me is whether this is administered by the Forest Service under the 
Department of Agriculture or whether it is administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service under the Department of Interior, we still come 
down to a very vital question of money to build the roads and the 
facilities into this whether the Forest Service administers it or whether 
the National Park Service administers it. This is true; isn’t that 
a correct statement ? 

Mr. Iverson. It is certainly true that it will cost money. 

Senator Bieter. A sizable amount of money, or what do you mean? 

Mr. Iverson. Yes, it will be in terms of—in excess of $100,000. 
It will be in the excess of $100,000 to build this 9.2 miles of road. I 
wouldn’t want to indicate what, but that gives you a rough idea; if 
that is what vou want. 

Senator Bratz. I don’t know whether you develop further in your 
statement, but to the point where you have established and designated 
the Wheeler Peak area, which is the area in purple and it contains 
28,000 acres, and that you have certain requirements within your 
department for the opening up of this scenic area—now, I am won- 
dering as you develop this statement of yours if you could also tell 
us—if it would remain in the Forest Service, and if it will be opened 
up and developed as you suggest, could you give us any idea what the 
total price tag would be? I don’t know whether you are prepared to 
reach that point at this time or not. 

Mr. Iverson. I am not. To place a total price tag on a program 
through long administrations, as I have been in I have found it not 
the thing to do. And you can well understand, changing priorities, 
changes in the value of the dollar, and so forth. So we work up a 
program, a broad scale program, ahead, we develop it as funds are 
available and the need develops, and we have some pretty good ideas 
of what we would need to meet our responsibilities for 1 year or 5 
years; but a longtime total need, I would not like to say right at this 
point. 

Senator Brete. Allright. You may proceed. 

Mr. Iverson. This road will make it feasible for tourists and resi- 
dents to view the peak at close range and, from an elevation of over 
10,000 feet. the panorama of distant mountain ranges and valleys be- 
low. It will also afford an opportunity to see bristlecone pine and 
plant life common to this high region. We plan to provide an infor- 
mational-type shelter in which there will be specimens of the flora 
and fauna and an explanation of the geology and natural history. 
We also plan to sign features of interest and provide “nature trails” 
and scenic trails connecting Baker, Johnson, and Stella Lakes for 
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those who wish to hike or ride in the high country. Parking and 
campground facilities, as well as a trail to the icefield are included 
in our plans. 

Very recently we surveyed the Snake division in connection with 
the general program of the Forest Service to assess future public needs 
for outdoor recreation in the national forests and to develop plans 
to meet these needs. This overall survey, being undertaken by the 
Forest Service on its own initiative, will, we hope, be of aid to the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission establish- 
ed by Public Law 85-470. We estimate that there were 48,000 recrea- 
tion visits to the Snake division this year and that this number will 
increase tenfold by the year 2000. With improved roads and trails, 
we expect a large increase in the number of sightseers who come to 
enjoy the scenery, fiora, and fauna. 

There are now five [pointing] improved camp and picnic grounds 
with sanitary facilities in the Snake division. The largest is along 
Lehman Creek. Facilities are also providied for those who wish to 
camp and picnic on Baker and Snake Creeks. The recreation use at 
these improved campgrounds during the current year is estimated at 
32,000 visits as compared to 21,000 in 1955. 

Senator Brste. May I ask you how you make these estimates? Do 
you actually check in with anybody as you come into the area? 

Mr. Iverson. We do not have people located, and they, of course, 
do not buy permits; but we have road checks and various sampling 
techniques which give us a pretty good indication and pattern, which 
give us reasonably good estimates. 

Senator Brstx. Do you have road counters, similar to those that 
the highway uses; is that one of the devices you use ? 

Mr. Iverson. We use them occasionally around the different places, 
and that gives us information of the use of those, not only coming 
into the recreational area, but also the need for roads and the type 
of roads. Now our studies indicate that the lands colored green 
[pointing] on this map will be needed for camp and picnic ground 
purposes by the year 2000. The location of lands we expect will be 
needed for organization campsites is shown in blue [pointing]. These 
are summer camps usually sponsored by church groups and youth 
organizations such as the Boy and Girl Scouts and 4-H. One such 
group now has a camp within the proposed park. Proposed summer 
homesites, where an individual may build a vacation cottage under 
Forest Service permit, are shown in brown [pointing], and the one 
proposed commercial resort is also shown here. 

Summer homes and other privately owned improvements on na- 
tional forest land are subject to State and county property taxes. In 
addition, 25 percent of all receipts derived by the Forest Service for 
the use of national forest lands and resources are returned to the 
county for schools and roads. 

Senator Brste. Do you have a record of the receipts that you have 
derived from this particular area that have been returned to White 
Pine County ? 

Mr. Iverson. I do not here, sir, but we can see that the—— 
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Senator Brste. I would like to have you supply that for the record 
for the proposed period, possibly the last 10 years. 

Mr. Iverson. Thank you. We will do that. 

(The following communication was subsequently received :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1960. 


Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BrstE: At the hearings at Ely, Nev., on December 5, conducted 
by you and concerning S. 2664, Forest Service representatives agreed, in re- 
sponse to your request, to send the committee certain information on national 
forest receipts and planned programs for the Snake division of the Humboldt 
National Forest. 

Receipts returned to White Pine County attributable to the Snake division 
since 1950 are as follows: 


Fiscal year: 

a et ee $2, 252. 52 
i, 806. 81 

574. 13 

536. 36 

502. 26 

484. 14 

842. 49 

790. 74 

681. 13 

621. 03 


Total 9, 091. 61 


Attached to this letter is a brief tabulation indicating estimated program 
costs and work needed for the short-term program envisioned as part of the 
“program for the national forests” sent to the Congress by Secretary Benson 
last March 24. 

Financial figures shown in the attachment are estimates of what it would 
eost in current dollars to do the work outlined in the program. They are not 
intended to indicate amounts that may be requested in annual budget recom: 
mendations to the Congress. Budget presentations will necessarily consider 
other factors, Such as economic conditions of the country and overall budgetary 
needs and financial resources of the Federal Government. 

The tables should be construed merely as indicative of needs as they appear 
from present conditions. To the extent conditions change and funds available 
vary from cost estimates, it will be necessary to adjust the program. Under 
no circumstances are the estimates herein to be considered commitments for 
work to be done or money to be expended. 

Items are arranged in the manner customarily followed in budgetary pres- 
entations. The first column of cost estimates includes items which recur each 
year throughout the short-term period; the estimate given is the maximum 
annual level the item will reach during the period. The second column of fig- 
ures are total estimates covering the entire short-term period for nonrecurring 
types of work to be done only once during the period. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp C. CRAFTS, 
Assistant Chief. 
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Short term (12-year program for the Snake division, Humboldt National 
Forest, Nev.) 


Annual Project 
operation | work and Work needed 
and main- | capital in- 

tenance vestment 


Item and project 


agement: 
Timber resource manage- 

ment. 
Recreation-public use--.-- 


Develop timber management plans. Cut 
1,000,000 board feet. Plant 1,320 acres. 
Complete national forest recreation survey, rec- 
reation management and development of plans. 
Maintenance, sanitation, and cleanup. Con- 
struct 74 family units and related facilities. 
Management and administration of wildlife re- 
sources. Improve 1,600 acres habitat, 342 miles 
streams and 30 acres lakes. Control rodents 
on 3,070 acres. 
Range resource manage- E 75, Management, administration, and maintenance 
ment. of range resources. Complete range analysis 
and plans. Revegetate 3,370 acres, build 30 
miles fence, 18 water developments and 3 cattle 
guards. 
Soil and water manage- ’ Management and administration of soil and 
ment, water resources. Watershed rehabilitation, in- 
cluding 20 miles of gulley stabilization and 200 
acres of soil erosion control. 
Mineral leases, land uses, j Examine mining claims. Administer mineral 
and land classification. leases and special use permits. Maintain land 
status records. Survey and post 48 miles of 
property line. 200 square miles of topographic 
mapping. 
Ranger district manage- ‘ General supervision and management. 
ment. 
Forest fire protection Meaning and special equipment. 
Structural improvements ; Construct 2 dwellings and 2 service buildings— 
for fire and general pur- general maintenance. 
pose. 
Insect and disease control_ Intensified and accelerated detection, prevention, 
and control of forest insects and disease to re- 
duce current timber losses. 


Wildlife habitat manage- 


Forest protection and man- = 
ment. 


Total protection and 37, 460 344, 860 | Maintenance of existing roads and trails. Con- 
management. struct 13 miles roads and 16.1 miles trail. 
Forest roads and trails 13, 600 509, 500 


Grand total 51, 060 854, 360 





Mr. Iverson. We have provided substantial campground and picnic 
facilities in the vicinity of Lehman Caves National Monument and 
more are planned. We endeavor to correlate our recreational man- 
agement with public use of Lehman Caves so that recreation on the 
national forest lands will complement the scenic attraction of the 
cave. 

Compared to other areas in the national forests and national parks, 
the recreational and scenic assets of this area are limited in extent. 
So also are the features of special scientific or esthetic interest. They 
are, however, attractive and can contribute to the enjoyment of both 
local people and tourists. They need to be protected and made ac- 
cessible for public enjoyment. Such protection and development is 
part of the national forest management. 

Senator Biste. Before you move on to your next heading which 
is entitled “Mining,” I wish you would speak to the point of a state- 
ment that has been established and designating the Wheeler Peak 
a “scenic area”. Now, how do you do that? Is it an administrative 
determination or is it simply within your own Forest Service to 
designate the area of 28,000 acres the “Mount Wheeler Scenic Area”? 
This has no legal status, does it? 
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Mr. Iverson. This is a national forest regulation, a regulation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which sets up in our national regula- 
tions the procedures, the reasons for a scenic area, the establish- 
ment of which is delegated to the regional forestry upon the 
recommendation of the forester supervisor, and this area was approved 
by him. 

Senator Brstz. You say this area was approved by you, the “Mount 
Wheeler Scenic Area,” now, what type of permanence does the desig- 
nation of a “scenic area” have; how does your regulation define a 
“scenic area”? Does it have any permanence? I think Mr. Lambert 
raised a question in his statement this morning that even though 
you called it a “scenic area” or designated it as a “scenic area,” it 
has no particular status. Now, is this true? 

Mr. Iverson. Mr. Chairman, I have with me today the assistant 
regional forester, John Herbert, who is in charge of our recreational 
land work, whom I think can give us helpful information on that 
point. Do you wish to talk with John? 

Mr. Joun Hersert. Senators, it is purely an administrative—— 

Senator Brete. This is Mr. John Herbert. Are you pretty well 
acquainted with the area around here? 

Mr. Iverson. Mr. Herbert is formerly a supervisor of what was 
then the Nevada National Forest with headquarters in Ely, and he 
is personally acquainted with the area, having spent a good many 
years in our Washington office and in his capacity here; he is very 
familiar with the land, the area in this vicinity. 

Senator Bratz. We are glad to have that additional information 
for the record. Now, Mr. Herbert, will you speak to the point? 

Mr. Hersert. The designation of the “Wheeler Peak Scenic Area” 
is strictly an administrative matter. It has no legal status. As Mr. 
Iverson has explained, pursuant to the regulation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the regional forester is authorized to designate such 
area. Does that answer your question, Senator? The area could 
be abolished or changed by the regional forester. 

Senator Bratz. With or without notice, or with or without hearing? 

Mr. Hersert. It has long been our practice in matters relating to 
areas of this kind to give a 90-day public notice and hold a hearing 
if one is requested. 

Senator Brstz. When was this particular designation made? 

Mr. Hersert. It was about a year ago. 

Mr. Iverson. It was approved in March of 1959. 

Senator Brste. It was approved in March of 1959 ? 

Mr. Iverson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bratz. We have heard a great deal on the Washington level 
about the wilderness area. Do you contemplate that this is going 
to be designated as a wilderness area, or something of that type? 

Mr. Iverson. Mr. Chairman, I should have introduced this man 
before now. But we have with us today Assistant Chief, Edward C. 
Craft, from our Washington office, and I would, if you care to, have 
him answer your question. 

Senator Brstz. I would be very happy to recognize Mr. Craft. 
Mr. Craft is an old familiar face to me. I have met him on many 
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occasions on the hearing on the wilderness bill. That is why I have 
a little familiarity with this problem. Is designating the “scenic 
area” ultimately leading into designation as a “wilderness area”? 

Mr. Crarr. Senator Bible, thank you for your remarks. The 
answer is “No.” We have a number of classifications of special areas 
other than “wilderness areas,” or “scenic areas.” We-have “geological 
areas,” we have “natural areas,” and we have “scenic areas,” and so 
forth. And there is no direct connection at all with the scenic area 
and the wild and natural areas. As far as I know, there would be 
very little likelihood of this area ever being considered a wild or wil- 
derness area. I might comment, too, on your question as to perma- 
nence of the administrative area. They do have legal status in the 
sense that our action is not illegal. ‘ 

Senator Biste. Well, I recognized that. But it has no statutory 
status. 

Mr. Crarr. That is correct. These are actions of a particular 
branch. I do not have the figures in mind with respect to the stability 
of the “scenic area” designation; but I might say with respect of 
wild, primitive, and wilderness areas, that since 1939—which is 20 
years—we have handled about 72 of these areas covering about 14 
million acres, and there have been no significant decreases in those 
areas. So with administrative action, with respect to that type of 
area, it has been very stable. 

Senator Brste. Well, may I ask this question: What do you mean 
by calling this area that you outlined in purple and has 28,000 acres, 
what do you gain by caiiing it a “scenic area?” Does this give you 
better status to ask for more money? Why do you do this? 

Mr. Iverson. Senator, perhaps I should—and I will ask Mr. Her- 
bert to speak on that particular part. 

Senator Brstz. Just so I get it clear in my mind of what you gain 
by calling this a “scenic area.” I think it is helpful tothe record. We 
are certainly here trying to develop a record. 

Mr. Hersert. The purpose, Senator, of making this classification 
or designation, first is to call public attention to the area. We show 
it on our maps, we show it in our recreation folders. Our second 
purpose is to put a line around that and prescribe a definite plan of 
management. In other words, in this particular area there will be 
no timber cutting except for dead and diseased trees. 

Senator Brste. How about mining in the area ? 

Mr. Hersert. Well, we can’t by administrative action withdraw 
any lands from mining. This land is still subject to mining. 

Senator Bretr. How about grazing ? . 

Mr. Hrreert. We have authority to regulate grazing but we plan— 
I think this was brought out this morning—we plan to continue 
grazing in that area except in designated areas if and when it be- 
comes necessary to restrict grazing because of the developed camp- 
grounds proposed in that area. 

P Senator Brste. Is there grazing in the “scenic area” at the present 
ime ? 

Mr. Hereert. There is some grazing in this area. Baker Creek 
and Snake Creek, I believe. I believe there is a limited amount of 
grazing in that area. 
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Senator Brste. I mean the Forestry Service doesn’t design any 
scenic areas in order to get in one step ahead of the Park Service in 
attempting to create a national park, do they. I mean, you wouldn’t 
do it that way ? 

Mr. Hersert. I might add that the recommendation of a “scenic 
area” here, was established here, was made by the supervisor in 1956. 
The final action was not taken until last year. 

Senator Brstz. This antedated, somewhat, the movement for a 
national park ? 

Mr. Hereert. It preceded your bill, Senator. 

Senator Brie. It might have preceded the bill, but I suppose the 
movement for a national ‘park certainly preceded the bill, too. 

Mr. Iverson. Senator, I think—we raised the point that this has 
some special—this range of mountains had some special features that 
require some special recognition. And based on a survey and the 
interest of the people in this area, and out of this area, in 1956 the 
forestry supervisor then made his recommendation that we give this 
a little special administrative attention. 

Senator Bretzr. Now, may I ask one further question. Have you 
designated any other “scenic areas” within your region, within the 
national forest? Is this the one and only “scenic area” so desig- 
nated within your national forest jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Iverson. Since I have been regional forester, it is. We have 
some others that are in varying degrees of study. 

Senator Brete. Are there any “other “scenic areas” at the present 
time within the national forest ? 

Mr. Iverson. Not in this, not in this—as far as I know, not in 
Nevada. 

Senator Biste. Utah? 

Mr. Iverson. I would like to ask Mr. Herbert that question. 

Mr. Herserr. There is, Senator, and I can’t think of the name 
of it. It is a small area in Utah which has been designated as a 
scenic area a number of years ago. As Mr. Iverson explained, in 
connection with the outdoor recreation resources review, we are cur- 
rently looking at a great many other areas which we think qualify for 
designation as a scenic area. I could give you quite a list of them 
a year from now. I think we will have a large number of them. 

Senator Brstz. This is something that you “just started to move 
into, is that correct? 

Mr. Hereert. That is correct. 

Congressman Barrtne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get something 
cleared up. I would just like to have it clear in my own mind. 
I refer to the statement where it says, “There will be no summer 
homes.” Later it says, “Proposed summer home sites, where an indi- 
vidual may build a vacation cottage under Forest Service permit, 
are shown in brown.” Now, I assume that the brown marks on the 
map around the scenic area are for home sites. 

Mr. Iverson. That’s right. 

Congressman Bartne. Well, what are the brown marks within the 
scenic area? 

Mr. Iverson. That I referred to as camping and picnic grounds 
on Lehman Creek. I’m sorry that the color is almost—it is confusing. 
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But as indicated in the statement and in the management plan, 
there are no—the plans do not contemplate any building of summer 
homes in this area. These areas as we see land use now, may, and 
in all probability to some extent, will be needed for summer home 
areas by the year 2000. 

Congressman Barine. Mr. Iverson, your statement then goes on 
and it says, “and the one proposed commercial resort * * *” I have 
never been up there. I’m sorry, but we are going to get that oppor- 
tunity tomorrow. Is that all that is needed up there is one—what- 
ever it is—a restaurant or a place for the convenience of the public; 
is that all that is needed? You designate just one place, is that 
going to be the only commercial 

Mr. Herserr. Our plans provide that there will be this one 
commercial resort if and when needed, right there near Lehman 
Caves. We feel that if any other commercial facilites are needed 
to serve the recreationists in this region, they probably will be 
located on privately owned land. There are a few homestead lands 
along the Creek, or outside the national forest. Now, I might say 
this. If there develops a need for additional cabin camps and 
resort facilities, that it is strictly within our policy to have them. 
And we will make lands available for that type of use if needed. 

Congressman Bartne. Now, you have contemplated highways com- 
ing in from the Utah side too. And I am just wondering if that 
could serve the public with that one facility there. Would you plan 
any other area for a commercial facility in that scenic area? And 
how do you let that out? How do plan your commercial sites? 

Mr. Herevert. Your first question, as Mr. Iverson explained, we 
are planning to build a road up in the high glacier country from 
Lehman Creek. It is our thought if that road and the view which 
it will afford will attract quite a few people. The Caves, the national 
monument, of course, is also a major attraction. We therefore 
planned the proposed resort which would serve people going up the 
road or visiting the caves. We think that would be an appropriate 
point on the map. As to how we let out, or make awards for this 
type of business, or resort business, our policy, Congressman, is that 
if the contemplated investment exceeds $75,000, we put out a per- 
spective and invite bids. All we do is put up the land and specify 
the minimum type of development and the type of services to be 
provided. 

Senator Brntz. You may proceed, Mr. Iverson, on the subject of 
mining. 

Mr. Iverson. Mining has long been one of the basic industries of 
Nevada. National forest lands, with the exception of very limited 
areas, are open to mineral location and entry. The portion of the 
national forest which would be included in the proposed national 
park has been heavily prospected, mines have been developed and 
have produced valuable minerals, and prospecting and exploration 
still continue. On this second map (pointing) patented and unpat- 
ented mining claims are shown as well as mines with a production 
history and known prospecting locations. Also shown are the bound- 
aries of established mining districts. Attached to my statement is 
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a letter to me dated November 17, 1958, from the Nevada Bureau of 
Mines signed by Edmond F. Lawrence, mining geologist. I believe 
it may be helpful to the committee. 

Senator Bratz. I will be very happy to have that letter. We will 
make that letter a part of the record at this point, 

(The letter is as follows:) 

NEVADA BUREAU OF MINES, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
Reno, Nev., November 17, 1958. 

Mr. FLoyp IvERSON, 


Regional Forester, U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service, 
Ogden, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Iverson: In regard to your letter of September 24, there are five 
mining districts within the possible area of the proposed Great Basin National 
Park. 

The Tungstonia district is usually called the Eagle district and lies approxi- 
mately 50 miles north of the proposed park area. Instead of the Tungstonia 
district, I imagine you must mean the Tungsten or Hub district, which lies just 
south of the Osceola district. 

Listed below are the mining districts with a short description of each. A 
bibliography is attached so that you can check any of the bulletins for more 
detailed information. Recent production data is maintained by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, 420 Custom Building, 555 Battery Street, San Francisco, Calif., R. B. 
Maurer, Chief. 

OSCEOLA DISTRICT 


(Placer Gold, Gold, Silver, Lead, Tungsten (Phosphate Rock) ) 


Lincoln (1923) describes the Oscelo district as follows: 

‘ne Usceoia district is situated at Osceola on the west flank of the Snake 
Range. Ely, which is on the Nevada Northern Railway Co., is 40 miles west- 
northwest. Oscenla is 6.800 feet above sea level and the mountains to the east 
rise to an altitude of 9,600 feet. The Sacramento district adjoins the Osceola 
district on the north. and the Black Horse district adjoins it on the northeast, 
and is sometimes considered as a section of the Osceola district. 

The gold lodes were discovered by Matteson and Heck in 1872; and the placer 
mines by John Versan in 1877. The gold ore was first worked by arrastras, but 
a 5-stamp mill was erected in 1878. The most important placers were operated 
by the Osceola Co. from the early eighties to 1900. Both placers and lodes have 
been operated irregularly and intermittently down to the present time. Tung- 
sten was discovered in the district in 1916, and the Pilot Knob group erected 
a 20-stamp mill. Phosphate rock was discovered in 1917, and lead ore shipped 
in 1918. In 1921, the Sunrise property operated a 2-stamp mill and the 
American group a 10-stamp mill, producing gold bullion with a little silver 
content. 

According to Weeks, the production of the Osceola district up to 1907 may be 
safely estimated at $2 million of which about one-tenth came from quartz 
mines, the remainder being from placers. Stuart states that estimates range 
from $3 to $5 million. 

Cambrian conglomerate, argillite, quartzite, and limestone have been intruded 
by granite nornhyry, according to Weeks. The country rock of the auriferous 
lodes is quartzite and the ore occurs in regular zones of fracturing or sheeting 
and in irregularly shattered masses of quartzite adjacent to these zones of 
fracture. The gold commonly occurs in flakes and finely disseminated in quartz 
seams and veinlets, but in the Cumberland Mine it is present in vugs lined with 
flourite and other minerals. At the Pilot Knob group, scheelite occurs in quartz 
veins in limestone; while the Lucky Boy Mine has silver-lead ore, according to 
Mines Handbook. 

Snurr (1998) deseribes the general geology of the area as well as the p»leon- 
tology. Weeks (1907) describes the general geology, accompanied by a geologic 
map and section showing location of the mines. He gives a good description of 
the mines. Couch (1943, p. 148) shows the following production for the Osceola 
district, although Weeks (1907) had estimated $2 million up to 1908. These 
figures are for gold, silver, lead, and tungsten ore. 
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Mr. Byron Berge of the Prospectors Laboratory, Ely, Nev., has been exam- 
ining one property in the Osceola district, and Mr. Emery Strade, Osceola, Nev., 
via Ely, Nev., has been doing some work in the area. There is no other reported 
activity in the district. 

SNAKE (BONITA) DISTRICT 


(Tungsten, Silver) 


Lincoln (1923) describes the Snake (Bonita) district as follows: 

The Snake district is situated on Snake Creek on the east flank of the Snake 
Range in southeast White Pine County, on the Utah border. It is south of Baker 
post office at Camp Bonita. The Shoshone district adjoins the Snake district 
on the east. 

The district was organized in 1869, but while some rich silver ore was found, 
no mines of importance were developed. In 1913, J. D. Tilford & Co. began 
work on tungsten-bearing veins and erected a 2-ton experimental mill from which 
some concentrates were shipped. The property was operated by Atkins, Kroll 
& Co. under lease and bond in 1915, and made some production in 1916. 

The silver veins are in granite and contain silver chloride. The tungsten ore 
mineral is scheelite. 

Couch (1943) shows no production for the Snake district. There is no reported 
activity at the present time. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON DISTRICT 


The Mount Washington district is not described in Lincoln (1923), and is not 
a legal district, but is somewhat recognized as that area south of the Tungsten 
(hub) district to the north line of the Minerva (Shoshone) district with an east 
sideline the same as a line continuing south from the east sideline of the 
Tungsten district. 

The principal mine in this district is the St. Lawrence Mine, that was owned 
in 1952 by the Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc., lessee, and employed four men, de- 
veloping lead, zinc, silver, and tungsten ore. In 1955-57 the Centennial De- 
velopment Co., with Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc. and Cyprus Mines, Inc., under 
a D.M.E.A. loan, drove a tunnel over 8,000 feet exploring for a lead-silver-zine 
vein with very little success. There is no reported activity in the district at 
the present time. 

TUNGSTEN (HUB) DISTRICT 


(Tungsten, Silver) 


Lincoln (1923) describes the Tungsten (Hub) district as follows: 

The Tungsten district is located at Tungsten, formerly Hub, on the west 
flank of the Snake Range south of Wheeler Peak. Ely on the Nevada Northern. 
Railway Co. is 45 miles northwest. 

Silver ore was discovered in the district in 1869 and the Lincoln district was 
organized, but the mines were unsuccessful and the district was soon abandoned. 
The Tungsten district was organized in the same region in 1900. Tungsten 
claims were developed, and in 1904 were sold to the Tungsten M. & M. Co. which 
shipped a little ore and continued the development. 'The Huebnerite-Tungsten 
Co. purchased the property in 1909. The following year this company changed 
its name to U.S. Tungsten Corp., and erected a 50-ton concentrating mill which 
operated for a short time in 1911 and again in 1915 and 1916. 

Huebnerite-bearing quartz veins occur im granite porphyry which is intrusive 
into Cambrian quartzites and argillites, according to Weeks. The veins are 
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narrow and irregular and dip at angles of from 55 degrees to 75 degrees. A 
little fluorite, pyrite, and scheelite are present in the veins, and they carry a 
small amount of silver and gold. 

Weeks (1907b) describes the occurrence of tungsten as huebnerite and schee- 
lite in quartz veins in granitic porphyry. He gives a good description of the ge- 
ology and mines of the district. Couch (19438) reports the following production: 


Tons Amount 


375 $6, 525 
6, 683 665, 828 


7, 058 672, 353 


MINERVA (SHOSHONE) DISTRICT 
(Tungsten, Silver) 


Lineoln (1923) describes the Minerva (Shoshone, Lexington) district as 
follows: 

The Shoshone district is situated southeast of Shoshone post office on the 
west flank of the Snake Range in southeast White Pine County. Ely, on the 
Nevada Northern Railway, is 55 miles northwest. The Snake district adjoins 
the Shoshone district on the east. The east section of the Shoshone district was 
organized in the early days as the Lexington district but no mines of importance 
were discovered there. 

In 1869, an Indian showed the Indian silver mine to white miners and the 
Shoshone district was organized. Some rich chloride ore was found but the 
mines did not prove profitable and the district was abandoned about 1876. The 
St. Lawrence mine produced in 1911. Tungsten ore was discovered in the dis- 
rict in 1915 and mined in 1916. In 1918, the Minerva Tungsten Corp. was in- 
corporated and equipped with a 150-ton concentrating mill. 

At the Indian Mine, a vein in limestone carries silver chlorides. At the 
Minerva mine, scheelite occurs in a quartz vein in limestone from 9 feet to 50 
feet in width and dipping at 55 degrees. 

Couch (1948) shows the following production for the Minerva district: 


Tons Amount 


31, 358 $7, 651 

6, 400 158, 916 

22, 383 208, 829 

19, 662 | 147, 448 

14, 614 | 1, 196, 090 
| 


Newman, et al., (1950) lists a total district production up to 1943 of 72,000 
units of tungsten at a total value of $1,300,000 and a production of 11,000 
units between 1943 and 1945. This publication gives an excellent description 
of the history, mining methods, operations, geology, and production up to 1945. 

Recently a fire destroyed the scheelite mill of Minerva Scheelite Mining Co., 
owner of the Everit mine. Mr. Robert Stopper, Ely, Nev., partner on the 
Minerva Scheelite Mining Co. is probably the best informed person on the 
Minerva district. 

The geology of the Wheeler Peak area has been described by a number of 
geologists beginning with Howell (1875) who described the general geology of 
the area. Gilbert (1875, p. 88) described Wheeler Peak and its glaciated 
features. I. C. Russell (1885) first described the glacier in Lehman cirque 
and wrote that “a region more unfavorable for the formation of glaciers could 
scarcely be found,” but that “there is a body of ice on Jeff Davis (Wheeler) 
Peak, one of the highest mountains in the Great Basin, that approaches the 
conditions of a glacier.” 

Spurr (1903) describes the general geology, stratigraphy and paleontology 
of the Snake Range. A good description of the geology along Highway 6 from 
the Utah-Nevada State line to Robinson Pass, west of Ely, may be found in the 
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Guidebook to the Geology of Utah, No. 6, by Christiansen (1951). Hazzard 
(1953) outlined large-scale thrusting in the Snake Range. Drewes (1958) 
gives an excellent description of the structural geology of the Wheeler Peak 
area, with a colored geological map, showing at least 14,000 feet of cambriam 
to Pennsylvanian (?) strata. 

In 1955 Mr. Weldon Heald reported an active glacier in “Pacific Discovery” 
and later reprinted in “Nevada Highways and Parks,” (Heald 1958). Later 
in 1956 Heald (1956) described the proposed park in an article in the “Sierra 
Club Bulletin.” 

An effort has been made to outline all publications concerning the geology 
and mining in the Wheeler Peak area. Mr. Alferd M. Smith (1958), adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator George Malone, has made an economic survey 
of White Pine County. May I suggest you contact him at 29 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. for a copy of this report. 

I have made several trips into the proposed park area and Lehman’s caves, 
and have been into the mining districts in the area. 

If we can be of further aid, please feel free to call upon us. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDMOND F.. LAWRENCE, Mining Geologist. 

Senator Brste. You may continue with your statement, Mr. Iverson. 

Mr. Iverson. All or portions of five mining districts are located 
within the proposed park. These are [pointing] the Osceola, Tung- 
sten, Mount Washington, Shoshone, and the Snake mining districts. 
From the mines in these districts several million dollars work of 
gold, silver, lead, and tungsten have been produced. Recent publicity 
indicates an important discovery of beryllium in the Mount Washing- 
ton district. There are some 430 unpatented claims within the 
national forest portion of the proposed national park. These claims 
are located within the areas circled on the map. The number in the 
circle represents the number of unpatented claims. Now, I am not, an 
expert on mining. There are others who can give you a much more 
complete account of the mineral resources, mining history, and possi- 
bilities for the future. I believe the Department of the Interior has 
been asked to testify on the mineral resources. 

Senator Biste. For the record, I can state that they have been 
asked to testify. And they have indicated that they will be in a 
position to testify at the Washington hearing. The Bureau of Mines, 
in substance, do not have a representative here to speak to that point. 
But they will be prepared to do it at the Washington hearing. 

Mr. Iverson. Withdrawal from mineral location would prevent 
prospecting and the development of minerals except on valid claims 
which exist at the time the withdrawal is made. It is my under- 
standing if a claimant failed to carry on assessment work, his claim 
would no longer be subject to relocation and that such a claim would 
no longer be subject to prospecting or mineral development by any- 
one except the claimant or his assigns. It often happens that a 
claim which has been dormant during periods of depressed mineral 
prices, such as we are now experiencing, could be relocated when 
market conditions or a national emergency encourgaged mineral 
development. With better access and more favorable market con- 
ditions, and with ever-improving exploration methods, it is entirely 
possible there will be extensive development of newly discovered 
minerals in the Snake Range if the lands remain open to prospecting 
mining claims. Prior to last February, no one, or very few of us, 
realized a large deposit of beryllium, which is so important for 
defense industries, would be discovered within the Mount Wash- 
ington district. And under the mining laws, reserved national forest 
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lands can be patented to private ownership if valid discoveries of 
minerals are made and the requisite development is done. But with 
all of the mineral production that has taken place, only 263 acres 
have actually gone to patent within the proposed park area within 
the last 50 years. Practically all of the mining activities in this 
area are of the lode or deep mining type which result in relatively 
little surface disturbance or destruction. Mineral exploration and 
development can be harmonized with recreation and other uses of 
most of this area under multiple-use resource management. National 
forests are subject to lease under the mineral leasing laws for oil and 

as, oil shale, coal, and other leaseable minerals. Lease applications 
involving national forest land are referred to the Forest Service by 
the Bureau of Land Management for report as to whether issuance 
of the leases will be compatible with the purposes for which the 
National Forest Service was established. The leases also include 
such special conditions as the Forest Service finds necessary to pro- 
tect recreation, watershed, or other values. Thirty-seven and one-half 
percent of the revenue from such leases is returned to the State and 
county, and although there are no leases on the Snake division at 
present, in recent years numerous oil and gas leases have been issued 
for land in the adjoining valleys and the nearby Mount Moriah 
National Forest division. Four oil and gas wells have been drilled 
in the Snake Valley east of this area. 


TIMBER AND FORAGE 


I would like now to direct your attention to this third map 
[pointing] which shows cover types and range allotments. About 


40 percent of the national-forest land proposed for inclusion in the 
park is colored green [pointing] representing conifer timber. This 
type includes spruce, Douglas fir, bristle-cone, limber, and ponderosa 
pines, and white fir. These green-colored lands cover 53,000 acres, 
supporting an estimated 256 million board feet of sawlog timber. 
The tabulation showing acreage by cover types and estimated timber 
volumes is in my statement. Pinon-juniper type colored yellow on 
this map makes up about one-third of the land in the Snake division. 
The grass-sagebrush type which is colored brown provides the bulk of 
the forage for livestock and particularly during the winter. Eight 
percent of the land in the division supports mountain mahogany 
which is colored pink, which is a very valuable deer brouse. There are 
about 2,000 acres of aspen, the small colored bits of blue, and approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the division, these high elevation lands, colored 
gray, is barren of vegetation, and mostly cliffs and rocks. Approxi- 
mately 21,800 acres of the conifer timber outside the scenic area is 
commercial forest; and commercial forest is defined as land which 
is producing wood suitable for the sawmill industry and economi- 
cally avilable now or in the future. 

Senator Briere. Anyone taking lumber off of there now? Is there 
a sawmill in operation in this area? 

Mr. Iverson. I have it covered in the statement; could I defer? 

Senator Bratz. Very well. 

Mr. Iverson. These 21,000 acres support 120 million board feet 
which is sufficient volume to sustain, on a continuing basis. a 1 to 114 
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million board foot wood-utilizing industry without jeopardizing rec- 
reation or watershed values. Because of remoteness from markets and 
general inaccessibility, the timber resources on the Snake division have 
not yet been developed or used, except on a minor scale. However, 
with the rapidly increasing population and corresponding increase in 
the need for wood products, it will not be many years before there 
will be a real need for this timber, Now, there are many areas in the 
intermountain region national forests where spruce and lodgepole 
pine had little market value 10 or 15 years ago, which now support 
sizable wood-utilizing industries. And I am thinking of the Ridger 
National Forest in western Wyoming and the Ashley-Unita and 
Wasatch National Forest in northern Utah, In addition to timber 
cut, from claims used in mining and prospecting operations, local 
ranchers have depended on this national-forest_ land as a source ot 
posts and poles for many years. A small sawmill operation has util- 
ized timber from within the proposed park for over 30 years. Some 
1,200 pinon Christmas trees are sold annually, and an estimated 6,000 
pounds of pinon nuts harvested during good crop years. 

Senator Bratz. What kind of a crop did-you have this year? 

Mr. Iverson. May I refer that question to Ranger Archie Murphy? 

Senator Brsue. The reason I asked the question is because they tell 
me that the pines nuts are an indication as to what kind of a winter 
you are going tohave here. Off the record, Mr. Reporter. 

Whereupon an off-record discussion was had.) 

Senator Brstz. Now, we are back on the record, Mr. Reporter. You 
may proceed, Mr, Iverson. 

Mr. Iverson. There is a potential here on the Snake division under 
national-forest management for a small but permanent industry based 
on.the timber resources of these lands. And we recently determined 
that. there is a serious infection of moths in the white fir, and a pilot 
control program will be undertaken this year. A virus which kills 
the infection will be sprayed from the air. The Snake division of 
the Humboldt National Forest provides key summer range for 2,811 
sheep amounting to 8,433 sheep months’ use, and 857 cattle amounting 
to 3,232 cow months’ use. These eattle and sheep are owned by 11 
stockmen who also own dependent ranch property in the surround- 
ing valleys. The ranches involved have depended on the Snake di- 
vision for summer forage since the late 1800’s. Since 26 miles of 
fence and 21 stock water developments have been provided by the 
Forest, Service in the interest of livestock grazing. Dietlaten control 
for the protection of livestock and game within the Snake division 
is carried out each year under a cooperative program involving the 
State livestock board, Nevada Fish and Game Commission, Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and livestockmen. 


WATER 


Waters from six streams on the east side of the Snake division 
provide a full or partial water supply for about 10,000 acres of farm 
and ranch land. Three water diversion works are located on national- 
forest land inside the proposed park boundary. It is essential that 
the people who use this water have access for repair and reconstruc- 
tion of diversion works and for the realinement and improvement of 
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vanals and ditches. Moreover, because of fluctuating water supply 
from year to year, and particularly because of the low summer flow, 
ranchers clear the stream channels of dead and decadent trees, brush 
and trash to reduce loss of water that is so much needed on their arid 
valley ranches. This is a common practice on Snake and other creeks 
in years of low water supply. Two groups have filed applications 
to develop hydroelectric power in the Baker area. Water to operate 
the hydroplant would come from Baker and Lehman Creeks with 
diversion works and part of the pipelines to be within the national- 
forest portion of the proposed park. These kinds of positive water- 
shed management practices are feasible and desirable in national- 
forest areas. More intensive management will be needed in the future. 
Any action which would limit or prevent full development and use 
of the water resource would seriously curtail dependent ranch opera- 
tions and development of power. 


WILDLIFE 


Our surveys indicate that all the wildlife resources—especially deer 
habitat—will have to be intensively managed and improved to meet 
hunting pressures. Even with improvement, the lakes and streams 
will not be able to satisfy expected fishing needs. Hunting and fish- 
ing on the Snake division have long been popular with not only resi- 
dents of White Pine County but also with sportsmen from southern 
and western Nevada and California. An estimated 2,000 to 3,000 
mule deer live within the division. There was a probable kill in excess 
of 300 deer in 1958. During the past 15 years, the deer herd has fluc- 
tuated considerably. Postseason hunts have been held to remove 
excess deer and bring the herd in balance with food supply. The 
lack of roads and traHs into the deer concentration areas as well as 
ruggedness of the terrain have limited the deer harvest. To help 
alleviate this situation, some of the roads I previously referred to were 
built and more are planned. During the regular hunting season 
most of the deer harvest is from their summer and fall range within 
the proposed park area. We understand that the southern end of 
the national forest was not included in the proposed park so the deer 
herd could be properly harvested. However, during other than ex- 
treme winters, deer in varying numbers spend all or part of the win- 
ter on the low foothill range just within the national-forest boundary 
not only on the south end but around the entire perimeter of the 
Snake division. The migration of deer to the extreme southern 
end of the division does not take place until after heavy snows. Or- 
dinarily this migration does not occur until midwinter, after ‘the 
hunting season is ended. For this reason, I seriously doubt that 
leaving only the south end of the Snake division open to hunting 
will permit desirable or adequate deer removal by public hunting. 
Continued hunting over all the area appears necessary to protect 
the vegetation from overuse by deer and to maintain a healthy deer 
herd. Wildlife in this area is an important resource that should be 
harvented under conservative practices. There are five lakes and 
eight streams on the Snake division, all of which have been surveyed 
by the Nevada Fish and Game Commission. All are within the pro- 
posed national park. Two of these lakes contain trout and 42 miles 
of the streams are classified as fishable trout waters. Baker Creek 
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is considered the key fishing stream and in 1958, approximately one- 
fourth of the fish allotted to White Pine County were planted in 
these streams. The Nevada C ommission reports that Snake Range 
streams provided 3,862 angler days’ fishing in 1958. 

Now, I have tried to set forth rather “briefly the resources of the 
national-forest lands with which this bill is concerned, their poten- 
tialities for use and public enjoyment, and the plans of the Forest 
Service in regard tothem. And if I correctly understand the policies 
applicable to national parks, the following activities would no longer 
be possible if a national park is established : Prospecting and the 
development of new mining areas, hunting, watershed betterment 
activities such as removal of streamside vegetation or vegetative type 
manipulation development of hydroelectric generating fac ilities, water 
storage reservoirs, control of predatory animals, g grazing of domestic 
livestock, summer "homes, organization camps, and timber harvesting. 

Senator Biste. Right at that point, and just for my own informa- 
tion, do you mean to tell me that you do not control predatory animals 
within the national parks? I have gotten an awful lot of no answers. 
Do you mean to tell me—I think the people of the National Wild- 
life should be able to answer that. Would the National Park Service 
be in a position to answer that specific question ? 

Mr. Harrtison. I think Mr. Sumner might be able to answer that 
question, Senator. 

Senator Bistr. Iam glad to have you make some comment on that, 
Mr. Sumner. 

Mr. Lowett Sumner. No, sir; we do not control them within the 
national parks because there wouldn't be any need within the park. 
However, ina few cases 

Senator Brste. Now, just wait a minute, let me explore that. You 
say there is no need. Why isn’t there any need to control them within 
the national parks? Do you have coyotes up in Yellowstone ? 

Mr. Sumner. Yes,sir. But there is no livestock. 

Senator Bistz. What do the coyotes feed on ? 

Mr. Sumner. Some of our excess animals. 

Senator Bisie. Rabbits and rodents? 

Mr. Sumner. Yes, sir. And where you have a big-game country 
below the normal expectation of mortality, that is the way the animals 
are cleaned up. 

Senator Bisitr. What about people who have stock interests and 
ranches just off a national park; because I am sure that the coyotes 
clo not know where the park begins and a 

Mr. Sumner. In that case, Senator, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and also the Fish and Game Department engage in predatory control. 
And that is a continual understanding. And if our animals cannot 
read any boundary signs and wander out into the areas and feed on 
the livestock, that is what happens. The Wildlife Service and the 
Fish and Game Department work together in controlling these pred- 
atory animals. But within our boundaries we have no such problem. 

Senator Brste. Just as a matter of information, why wouldn’t it 
be sound policy to control the predatory animals within the national 
parks? Why isn’t that sound policy ? 

Mr. Sumner. Because they are part of the normal balance within 
the park, there are all kinds of animals and they balance themselves. 
And people come from all over the country to see these animals be- 
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cause they are so rare in some other parts of the country where they 
do haye to be controlled. For example, where else can you go and 
see a coyote uncaged except within a national park where there is no 
need to control them for fear of feeding on livestock? These ani- 
mals are available to visitors inside a national park. But not outside 
because the animal is necessarily controlled because of the livestock. 

Senator Brete. You have given a very fine answer. And I just 
simply wanted to explore your thinking on it. Thank you, Mr. 
Sumner. You may continue, Mr. Iverson. 

Mr. Iverson. The Forest Service has ample authority to manage 
and develop the scenic and recreation resources on the national 
forests. These resources can be adequately protected and developed 
concurrently with the development and use of the mineral resources, 
timber, and wildlife resources, including hunting and fishing, range 
resources for domestic livestock, and water resources so vital to 
agriculture in the surrounding valleys. We believe the Snake Divi- 
sion of the Humboldt National Forest is well suited for multiple-use 
management and that the interests of White Pine County, Nev., 
and the Nation will best be served if all its resources are made available 
and wisely used. Last March the Secretary of Agriculture submitted 
a document to the Congress entitled “Program for the National 
Forests.” This is a comprehensive program for the protection, devel- 
opment, and wise use of the recreation, water, timber, forage, and 
wildlife resources of the national forests. Activation of the program 
will go a long way toward making the renewable resources within 
the national forests, including those in the Snake Division, con- 
tribute the maximum to the local and national welfare and economy. 
And in concluding my statement, I want this committee and the 
residents of Nevada to know that we in the Forest Service want 
to do all we can to bolster the local economy through sound multiple- 
resource management. Thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before this committee. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Iverson, and to both 
of you gentlemen. Do you have additional observations that you 
would like to make here ? 

Mr. Epwarp C. Crarr. May I make two brief statements, Senator? 

Senator Brate. Certainly. 

Mr. Crarr. I didn’t intend to testify here today, but you asked 
about the cost of the proposed program which Mr. Iverson outlined 
to you, the cost of the road oe recreation developments and so on. 
That’s a fair question. And while we do not have the figures here, 
we would, if you would like to have them, be glad to submit them 
for the record. 

Senator Brae. I think we are going to have to look at the pricetag, 
because as I tried to indicate, whether it is in a Forest Service project 
or whether it eventually ends in the national park, it is going to 
cost money. 

Mr, Crarr. That’s correct. 

Senator Bre. And it will cost X dollars and I am very interested 
in knowing what those dollars are going to be. 

Mr. Crarr. You may recall, Senator, that when we submitted the 
overall national forest program, we submitted the cost estimates in 
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connection with that. And this program which has been outlined 
here to you today is a small part of that overall program, and we 
will be glad to give you those figures if you would like to have them. 

Senator Bratz. I would like to have them, and I think they would 
be very helpful during the course of our Washington hearing. We’re 
going to have to develop these costs. We will have to develop 
these costs from both the viewpoints of the Forest Service and the 
Park Service. 

Mr. Crarr. Now, I have just one other comment. You asked 
whether our motivation in creating this scenic area was due to a 
desire to oppose our defeat the establishment of parks. I would 
like to comment on that. This is part of a much broader question 
which exists elsewhere in the country. We know at the present time 
of about 30 areas in the national forest that have been proposed by 
various individuals and groups to be made into State parks, national 
parks, national monuments, or recreation areas. And the total acres 
are some 10 or 12 million acres of national forest land that is involved. 
We are experiencing the same pressures of population and increase 
in demand for recreation use as a result of more leisure time, greater 
accessibility of more people. Where there’s so many of these areas 
being proposed for a change in status, we have to consider whether 
we would defer our normal administrative response to these questions 
or continue to develop national forests recreationalwise until these 
issues were settled. But we decided that there were too many areas 
and too large an acreage involved for us to do that and so we 
concluded that although our motivations might be questioned in 
some cases, that the thing for us to do was to act as we normally 
would in the course of our management development, and that was 
what we did in this case. 

Senator Brste. I am glad to have that opinion of the adminis- 
tration, I think it adds to the record. I think that I have no further 
questions of the forest service people. Senator Cannon, do you have 
any questions ? 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Iverson, on page 5 of your prepared state- 
ment, you said, in referring to the national forest unit: 

The unit includes opportunities for hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, sight- 
seeing, and other forms of outdoor recreation. 

Now, is it your contention that any of those would be barred; any 
other than hunting, if it went into a national park status? In other 
words, hunting would be the only one that would be eliminated, is 
that true ? 

Mr. Iverson. This was just a description of what the area was 
available for. 

Senator Cannon. And you also went on to state that “gold, silver, 
lead, and tungsten had been found in mines on the land.” Now, do 
you have any information to indicate that any of those minerals are 
present in the mines from lands within this National Park Service 
boundary, proposed Park Service boundary ? 

Mr. Iverson. I would like to ask Mr. Herbert to answe that. 

Mr. Herserr. Senator, I would like to ask that that question be 
asked of the mining people. 

52178—60-—5 
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Senator Cannon. Well, I would propose to ask them of that also; 
but I wondered if you people had the feeling that there were presently 
being mined any of those minerals, because the testimony so far 
today indicated that there are none of these things being mined. 
And I wanted to know if you had any information to the contrary. 
That was the purpose of my question. ; 

Mr. Hersert. I believe one of the statements this morning, Senator, 
brought out that there has been mining in this area in recent years. 
Now, we all know that the mining industry is pretty much in the 
doldrums right now. Since the tungsten was taken off the list, why, 
things have quieted down. So there may be no mining right now, 
but I don’t think that is an indication that there are no potential 
mineral values there. 

Senator Cannon. That wasn’t my question. My question was do 
you people have any information of mining activities at the present 
time; because if you do have, I think we should have that information. 

Mr. Hersert. There is thinking that assessments were done out 
there every year. 

Senator Brste. The truth of the matter is, is that actually there is 
no operating mines in this particular area. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hersert. That's correct. 

Senator Brste. And I think it is also true that this tungsten prop- 
erty which had—this property in the Minerva district and the property 
that Bob Stopper was operating—they had a very successful mine. 
But as I understand it, it excluded this particular area. So that as 
far as either gold, silver, lead, zinc, or tungsten is concerned, in recent 
years there has been actually no production whatsoever within the 
proposed Great Basin National Park; isn’t that a correct statement ? 
It seems to me that from what we have heard so far—the mining 
people can develop this, they have witnesses available and they can 
speak to the point. But as I understand it, the discovery of beryllium 
is the sole metal that has been discovered in this area at the present 
time. At the present time it seems to have some future potential. 

Mr. Hereert. The people from the Bureau of Mines, Senator, can 
discuss it much further than we can. 

Senator Bratz. I won’t press the point, but I think Senator Cannon’s 
questions have been very fair. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Iverson, you referred to the timber and the 
bristlecone pines, and so on, and you said, “In addition to com- 
mercial timber.” Now, is it your contention that there is commercial 
timber there that can be economically harvested at the present time 
under the present conditions; or would this have to wait a greater 
demand for timber use and wait until roads are developed into the 
area, and so on? 

Mr. Iverson. I believe the statement indicated in our surveys there 
are about 120 million board-feet of commercially available timber. 
ee will have to wait economic conditions which may be 5 years, 

s id 

Senator Cannon. Or 50. 

_ Mr. Iverson. Or 50. But as I indicated in western Wyoming and 
in northern Utah, 10 or 15 years ago we didn’t think it would be 
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available, but today there are basic industries there. And in that 
connection, it may be of interest that a sawmill, even a small sawmill, 
of a million to a million and a half board-feet cut would employ 
maybe 12: or 16 families on a year-round basis, and that is some 
indication of the economic value. 

Senator Cannon. Now, in referring to the sheep and cattle on the 
Snake division, you used different figures than were given this morn- 
ing. Is that because a part of your division extends outside the 
proposed boundary, is that the difference there ? 

Mr. Iverson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Cannon. And you said that the people who use this water, 
in referring to the water resources, you said this: 





It is essential that the people who use this water have access for repair and 
reconstruction of diversion works and for the realinement and improvement 
of canals and ditches. 


Now, perhaps this should better go to the Park Service people, but 
I am wondering if—would this type of thing be excluded if this was 
taken into the Park Service? What about it? Would the Park 
people care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Harrison. I believe, sir, that so far as cleaning up these creeks 
are concerned, we usually give them a special use permit to allow 
them to do the work. And now, I don’t know how you handle it 
at the present time; but perhaps it is presently being done under a 
permit. In other words, I see no reason why they cannot be allowed 
to continue to do this kind of cleaning up work that they are doing 
now. 

Senator Cannon. So that they will be able to fully utilize the water 
that they are now using from these sources / 

Mr. Harrison. That’s right. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brete. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Baring. I notice that Mr. Iverson talked about every- 
thing from soup to nuts. I wonder if the Secretary of Agriculture 
omitted hamburgers. 

Senator Biste. Anything further? Thank youvery much. Thank 
you very much, gentlemen, I think you made a very thorough pres- 
entation. And though I see your opening paragraph says that you 
have no formal position, but after having heard you, I think I know 
what your position is. Your exhibit has been most helpful and you 
have given us a wonderful background and a very clear picture. 
I will say for those of you who are uneasy about getting away this 
afternoon that I will do my best to accommodate you. The pres- 
entation of the Forest Service took a little longer than I had antici- 
pated, so I think I will modify my original adjournment statement. 
And we will extend the time here a bit so we can hear some of you 
who must leave this afternoon. Our next witness will be Dr. Wood, 
University of Nevada. 

Dr. Woop. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Brsie. Just as simply to recognize you, you are the very 
distinguished educator from a very fine institution and I think you 
are entitled to proper recognition. We are happy to have you develop 
your statement in any manner you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. WOOD, ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


Dr. Woop. My name is William R. Wood. I am the academic vice 
president of the University of Nevada. 

Since I am not an expert in any field of science and am not a spokes- 
man for any organization, agency, or special interest group, the obser- 
vations which I offer as a citizen and taxpayer are necessarily general 
in nature. 

In determining the advisability of establishing a Great Basin 
National Park in White Pine County, Nev., the Congress of the United 
States must weigh all possible factors, all available information, 
pertaining to the proposal. The Congress will assess from the 
evidence presented the ultimate impact for good or ill that might 
result from approval or disapproval. 

Among positive factors which point toward action in favor of the 
proposed establishment of a “Great Basin National Park” are these: 

1. Social change, as reflected in the population boom (particularly 
in Nevada and in adjacent States), the increased mobility of masses 
of people and growing emphasis upon leisure-time activities, compels 
attention to the present and future national need for more recreationa] 
areas, facilities, and resources. 

2. Accessibility of the proposed site is much in its favor. The 
Snake Range in eastern Nevada is within a day’s driving distance of 
large population centers of the Pacific coast, the intermountain region, 
and the Southwest. These centers and the lands between comprise 
perhaps the most rapidly growing area in population and industri- 
alization in the nation. 

3. The proposed site contains typical characteristics of the distine- 
tive arid lands of North America that comprise nearly two-fifths of 
the entire continental land mass, a vast area uniquely beautiful in its 
totality. 

The Snake Range is an impressive and happy combination of 
superlative examples of the natural beauty peculiar to the Great 
Basin, itself the very heart of the somber yet magnificent arid lands: 
Mount Wheeler, the tallest peak within the Great Basin, a permanent 
icefield, a bristlecone pine forest, Lehmann National Caves, mountain 
lakes and streams, and superb desert vistas. 

4. The proposed site is ideally situated for arid zone scientific 
studies. And in this I think is my particular interest. Its con- 
siderable range of wildlife, both plant and animal, makes it a great 
outdoor museum. To this living collection in natural habitat, wise 
management could make appropriate additions and restorations from 
time to time. The geological features of the Snake Range invite 
further scientific study. 

Research and interpretation of natural phenomena of so typical 
an arid region as the proposed site are important to future national 
well-being. Setting aside lands for such purpose is a wise investment. 

Historically the arid regions of the world have been empty lands, 
barriers to population movement. These lands have been exploited 
but seldom developed as places of permanent: residence for any con- 
siderable number of people. Now the population explosion directs 
attention to the necessity of finding ways to make better use of empty 
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lands. It is recognized today that desert research has taken on new 
dimensions and significance for the future. 

The proposed Great Basin National Park could well become a center 
for scientific research of worldwide interest and importance. 

Among negative factors which point toward action in opposition to 
the proposed establishment of a “Great Basin National Park” are 
these : 

1. Withdrawal of lands by the Federal Government from the possi- 
bility of development by private enterprise places undesirable restric- 
tions on grazing, mining, lumbering, hunting, fishing, power develop- 
ment, and industrialization. Here the Congress is faced with the dif- 
ficult task of weighing the future numbers to be benefited and the 
probable extent of that benefit against the present number who might 
suffer financial loss and the degree of that loss. 

2. The Snake Range could continue under the management of the 
Forest Service, which provides for multiple use. Its basic purpose is 
management and protection of watersheds, the safeguarding of water 
supplies, prevention of erosion, and the reduction of floods. 

The basic policy of the National Park Service is to preserve nature 
as created while providing for visitor appreciation and intelligent use. 
It is sometimes a bit difficult for the nongovernment worker to see any 
clear-cut line of distinction between the aims and practices of the two 
Federal agencies. 

Senator Breiz. I might interpolate and say it causes great confusion 
among some of us who are governmental workers in Federal agencies. 
This is the new problem of interdepartmental conflict. 

Dr. Woop. We have had it in the State. 

Senator Bratz. I am sure you do. 

Dr. Woop. And in the university. Who is going to teach one course 
better than somebody else ? 

3. Granted that important basic differences do exist between the 
management practices of the National Park Service and the National 
Forest Service, a central issue becomes the cost factor. Which serv- 
ice can provide over the long years ahead the greatest benefits for 
the greatest number at the least cost to the taxpayer ? 

4. Presumably, in assessing the total national need for federally 
managed lands, there should emerge some optimum ratio between 
total acreage reserved for management under National Park Service 
regulations and the total acreage reserved for management under 
National Forest Service regulations. The present ratio is approxi- 
mately 8 to 1 national forests over national parks. Would the creation 
of a ead Basin National Park out of a part of the Humboldt Forest 
seriously disturb this ratio? 

I do not intend to answer such questions as these. 

These and related issues the Congress in its wisdom will decide in 
approving or disapproving the proposal to establish a Great Basin 
National Park. As I said in the beginning, Senator, my observations 
would have to be quite general because I am not a specialist in any one 
of the fields under observation. I am interested in the development 
of the area in whatever ways should be determined is in the best 
interests of the people of the State of Nevada. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Dr. Wood. And I think 
you have given us some interesting guidelines. And I think you cer- 
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tainly posed a lot of the problems which we have to answer, and it 
becomes our responsibility to answer the questions. Thank you very 
much. 

Dr. Woop. Thank you. 

Senator Brie. Our next witness will be Lou Gordon, secretary of 
the Nevada Mines Association. Mr. Gordon. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS D. GORDON, SECRETARY, NEVADA MINES 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gorvon. Thank you very much, Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, 
and Congressman Baring. 

I am appearing before your honorable committee as executive secre- 
tary of Nevada Mining Association, Inc., a nonprofit corporation, 
representing and consisting of 34 metal and nonmetallic mining com- 
panies in Nevada, plus 71 affiliate members, representing purveyors 
of mining machinery, equipment, and supplies to the industry; and 
302 associate members, consisting of mining engineers, geologists, 
mining attorneys, stockholders of mining companies, and others inter- 
ested in the industry, to protest creation of the Great Basin National 
Park, as proposed in Senate bill 2664. Senate bill 2664 would author- 
ize the withdrawal of approximately 147,000 acres of land in White 
Pine County, Nev., to be known as the Great Basin National Park. 
My reasons for opposing such an excessive land withdrawal are set 
forth in a resolution, unanimously adopted by the board of directors 
of Nevada Mining Association, Inc., on November 16, 1959, 10 copies 
of which have been submitted to Mr. Roy Whitacre, Senate Interior 
Committee staff member, as requested. In addition to the objections 


as set forth in the subject resolution, I would like to call the attention 
of your honorable committee to sections 4 and 5 of Senate bill 2664. 
Mr. Chairman, I am not posing as a bill drafter, but I am suggest- 
ing to you that one of those sections might be in contravention to 
the other. That is the sole purpose in mentioning it. 

Senator Brete. We are very happy to have you mention it. 

Mr. Gorvon. Section 4 states: 


The Great Basin National Park shall be administered pursuant to the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), entitled “An Act to establish a National Park 
Service and for other purposes, as amended.” 


Section 5 states: 


Nothing contained herein shall affect any valid, existing claim, location or 
entry under the Land Laws of the United States or the right of any such claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his lands. 

I do not have available the act of August 25, 1916, nor any amend- 
ments thereto, but I am advised that in the National Park Act, no 
mining is permitted within the boundaries of a national park. Sec- 
tion 5, as noted, proposes to give any valid existing claimant or entry- 
man full use and enjoyment of his land under the land laws of the 
United States, but it does not provide for any ingress or egress, nor 
does it provide that he may use water, or timber, on his land or any- 
where else within the boundaries of the proposed national park. It, 
therefore, seems possible, if not probable, that “claimants, locators, 
or entrymen” could have the use and enjoyment of valid existing min- 
ing claims, as such, but would be denied ingress and egress and the 
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use of water and timber within the boundaries of the park. This 
would nullify the benefits supposedly granted under section 5 of the 


Senator Brete. I am very happy to have you call what appears 
to be a possible discrepancy. But I think I am correct in stating 
that mining is permitted within the boundaries of the national parks 
under certain permitted circumstances. And without calling for 
Mr. Harrison to clarify the issue, I am glad to have you point up 
this problem, because certainly the intent here is that there is nothing 
to affect the valid existing claims that now exist. And I think that 
carrys with it the absolute need of having egress or ingress into the 
mining question. It wouldn’t make very much sense to write in 
section 5 saying nothing should affect any valid existing mining 
claims, and then not permit the man to come in. It is something 
that I am very happy to have you call to our attention. And the 
Park Service people will be alerted to the question that you have 
raised. This is a rather technical question that you raised, but I 
am very glad to have you do it. 

Mr. Gorvon. It is only for your consideration, Senator. 

Senator Brete. I am glad that you did. 

Mr. Gorvon. I have requested the forest supervisor of the Toiyabe 
National Forest to advise me with reference to patented and un- 
patented mining claims within the area proposed to be withdrawn 
and certain other facts pertinent thereto. Ten copies of such letter 
have been submitted to Mr. Whitacre. I have also submitted 10 
copies of a map I requested of the Forest Service, showing the area 
to be withdrawn, and one copy of a large map showing the Humboldt 
National Forest, Ely ranger district, Snake division, upon which 
are noted the various mining districts, their boundaries, the patented 
and unpatented mining claims, and the locations of work of a pros- 
pecting nature now in progress within the area of the proposed 
withdrawal. Also shown on the subject map are forest boundaries, 
proposed park boundaries, private lands, and other pertinent data 
related thereto. It was not possible to have 10 copies of this larger 
map prepared and available for this hearing, but, 1f your committee 
so desires, I will endeavor to procure additional copies of such map. 
Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, I think you have sufficient maps 
without additional copies. 

Senator Brats. It seems to me that the map that has been testified 
to by Mr. Iverson I am certain cevers practically all of the basic 
area that this committee would be interested in. If you think there 
is something on these other maps that is not factually correct, we 
pore be very glad to have you supplement these maps, if you could 

0 so. 

Mr. Gorpvon. I have filed one, Mr. Chairman, which I think is 
probably a little more in detail with reference to the locations of 
patented and unpatented mines. 

Senator Bratz. That will be received and retained in the committee 
files for reference purposes. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mention is made in the resolution of Nevada Mining 
Association, Inc., of the discovery of a beryllium deposit within 
the boundaries of the proposed park. Inasmuch as the beryllium 
deposit has been examined by engineers of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
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I respectfully suggest to you and your committee that a request 
be made of the Department of the Interior to furnish your committee 
with any and all information in the files of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines and the U.S. Geological Survey with reference to such 
beryllium deposit. That by the way, is just a suggestion. 

Senator Brete. Yes; and I think it is a very splendid suggestion. 
And to make the record abundantly clear on the point, I have 
communicated with the Under Secretary of the Interior, who is in 
charge of mines and mining, and he has assured me that all of this 
information will be made available to the committee at the Washing- 
ton hearing. 

Mr. Gorpon. Which, I am reliably informed, is a large one, and 
may be one of the most important mineral discoveries made in Nevada 
in the last 50 years. As you and your committee undoubtedly know, 
beryllium is a critical and strategic metal, needed for our national de- 
fense. In the opinion of competent geologists and engineers, the area 
within the proposed national park may contain additional deposits of 
beryllium, as well as other metals and minerals necessary to the econ- 
omy of our Nation and to national defense. The U.S. Bureau of Land 
Management has, at my request, advised me that Federal land with- 
drawals within the State of Nevada for bombing ranges and similar 
projects now total over 7,500 square miles, or approximately 4,800,000 
acres. This is an area 50 percent larger than that of the State of 
Connecticut, and equal to more than double the combined areas of the 
States of Delaware and Rhode Island. Further land withdrawals, 
except those vitally necessary to national defense, are, in my opinion, 
inadvisable and not in the best interests of our State or its economy, 
and I respectfully submit that the economy and welfare of our State 


can best be served by the orderly and proper development of its natural 
and basic industries rather than by withdrawing excessive areas of 
Jand within our State boundaries in order to afford a playground for 
the residents of other States whose economy is not affected by land 
withdrawals in Nevada. Now, this is a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Nevada Mining Association. The resolution 
reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF NEVADA MINING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
RENO, NEv. 


Whereas Senate bill 2664, to establish the Great Basin National Park in Nevada 
and for other purposes, provides for the withdrawal of approximately 147,000 
acres of Federal lands in the southeastern portion of White Pine County, Nev.; 
and 

Whereas section 5 of said bill states that “nothing contained herein shall affect 
any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the Land Laws of the United 
States or the right of any such claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use 
and enjoyment of his lands,” but does not reserve to such claimants the use of 
any timber necessary for mining purposes or facilities related thereto, nor does 
it specifically give such claimants ingress or egress over Federal lands embraceGé 
in said proposed national park, and does prevent the location of mining claims 
within the area embraced by such park; and 

Whereas many valid existing mining claims are in the area and immediately 
adjacent thereto and the region has a great mineral potential ; and 

Whereas an important and large deposit of beryllium has recently been devel- 
oped in the area; and 

Whereas the structure within which such beryllium deposit occurs is a massive 
one and, in the opinion of geologists, may contain other important deposits of 
beryllium, tungsten, and other metals and minerals; and 
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Whereas A.J.R. 11 “memorializes the Congress of the United States to oppose 
any legislation to enact the wilderness preservation system as proposed in the 
Wilderness Act and all other legislation and regulations not in accord with the 
multiple-use principle in the management of Federal land” and was passed by 
both houses of the Nevada Legislature at the 49th session of said legislature 
and signed by the Governor of Nevada; and 

Whereas the American Mining Congress, an organization representing the 
mining industry of the United States, passed the following resolution with 
reference to public lands: 

“Productivity and full utilization of the public lands should be a fundamental 
principle in the maintenance of our military strength and economic growth. 

“We oppose the closing of any area to mining location, either through 
creation of new withdrawals or maintenance of existing withdrawals, or other- 
wise, except in cases where it is clearly established that the purpose of such 
closing is more important to the national welfare than the full discovery 
and development of the Nation’s mineral resources. We further oppose the 
continuation or extension of any withdrawal to any area in excess of that 
required to serve the particular purpose of the withdrawal. 

“We oppose enactment otf any measure or establishment of any rule, regula- 
tion, or determination of any executive agency which would preclude utilization 
of the mineral and other natural resources of the public domain, as being 
contrary to the public interest not only of the States directly affected but 
of the Nation. 

“We commend the Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Land 
Management for its present application of the general mining laws in a 
manner consonant with the spirit and purpose of those laws and with recogni- 
tion of long established principles as to what constitutes a sufficient discovery 
upon a mining claim. We believe, however, that great restraint should be 
exercised in respect to any holding that a mineral deposit is not a valuable 
mineral deposit or that it has no economic value where the claimant has 
expended and is willing to expend substantial sums in development of the 
deposit or in the development of the means or processes to put the deposit 
to use. The fact that value lies in potential as well as in present use has 
been clearly recognized in the case of our oil shale deposits. 

“We urge upon the Department of Agriculture and its Forest Service and 
the Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Land Management that 
their regulations be administered uniformly in order that the development 
of our natural resources may be prosecuted without undue burden,” and 

Whereas Nevada Mining Association is of the firm opinion that the best 
interests of all of the people of the United States will be served by the multiple 
use of public lands and is opposed to any future withdrawals of large areas 
for single purpose use and heartily endorses the stand taken by the American 
Mining Congress; and 

Whereas the withdrawal of 147,000 acres of public lands containing actual 
and potential mineral deposits is not in the best interest of the mining industry 
of Nevada, or of the mining industry in general; and 

Whereas the withdrawal of such a large area, in the opinion of Nevada 
Mining Association, Inc., would have a damaging impact upon the economy of 
the State of Nevada by removing the land therein contained and any improve- 
ments erected thereon from the tax rolls of the State; and 

Whereas in our opinion, an enduring economy should and must be built 
upon the development of our natural resources and the furtherance of industry 
in general : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Nevada Mining Association, Inc., by action of its board 
of directors, is opposed to Senate bill 2664, and hereby instructs its executive 
secretary to appear in opposition to said bill before a Senate committee which 
will hold hearings on said bill in Ely, Nev., on December 5-7-8, 1959. 


And I have a letter, Mr. Chairman, from the forest supervisor, but 
that was covered by Mr. Iverson very fully and is in the record; so I 
won’t take your time to read that item. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr, Gordon. I don’t think 
I have any more questions. Senator Cannon, do you have any 
questions ? 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. 
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Senator Brie. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Barring. I have no questions. 

Senator Brete. I think this would be an appropriate time to take 
an afternoon break, and I think we will be in recess for 10 minutes. 

(Whereupon a recess was had.) 

Senator Brete. The hearing will come to order. Our next witness 
this afternoon is Mr. Arthur M. Roberts, president of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association. We are very glad to have 
you with us, Mr. Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. ROBERTS, PRESIDENT, WESTERN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, Senator Cannon, and members of the 
committee, I am Arthur M. Roberts, of McCall, Idaho, president of 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association. I am also chief 
warden of the Southern Idaho Timber Protective Association and the 
mayor of McCall. I come before you today to state a policy and 
concern of Western Forestry and Conservation Association with re- 
spect to the further withdrawal of acreages of western public lands 
from multiple-use management. The general membership of this 
association includes a broad representation of Federal, State, and 
private forestry interests in the West. This membership develops 
association policy by means of resolutions adopted at the annual West- 
ern Forestry Conference. The association has a distinguished 50- 
year record of promoting cooperative effort in forest resource pro- 
tection, regeneration, and wise use. It has an increasing concern now 
in the protection and continuance of the unreserved forest land of 
the West in order that the spiraling, diversified needs of the Western 
economy can most adequately be met. This association stands for 
productive management of the forest lands public and private in the 
interests of all the people. It believes in the multiple-use principle. 

The association, as part of its program of furthering the most 
productive forest management, is concerned with the problem of 
developing the utmost in outdoor recreation opportunities for this 
and future generations. Under multipurpose forest management 
there are road development, modern forest protection, and an orderly 
rotation of plant cover which provide optimum conditions for out- 
door recreation for both the hikers and the motoring public—as well 
as providing for protection and use of continuous crops of water, 
forage, wildlife, and timber, with their attendant income, jobs, and 
tax revenues. Such a coordinated and balanced plan of land use re- 
quires that no withdrawals or zoning of areas for special use be made 
unless, as the result of careful study, it is determined that the social 
and economic benefits thereby derived clearly exceed those obtainable 
under multiple-use management. We observe the accelerating pro- 
gram providing recreational developments and opportunities on pri- 
vate tree farms and on the multiple-use areas of poplin forests. Pub- 
lic programs such as Operation Outdoors on our national forests, the 
Bureau of Land Management program of leasing areas of high 
recreation potential to State and county parks departments for recrea- 
tion development, and the expanding programs for development of 
new parks, campgrounds, and waysides by States and counties on 
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lands in their ownership—all of these are most progressive and for- 
ward looking. The facilities developed by local initiative need to be 
recognized and encouraged as providing the type of easily accessible 
recreation which families can frequently enjoy. Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association does not pretend to be expert in gaging 
the Nation’s needs for additional national parks nor in judging whether 
any area under consideration is a superlative one of national signifi- 
cance requiring the protection of national park status. With respect to 
the need for new national parks in the West, however, we note the 
statement of the late renowned conservation writer, Bernard DeVoto, 
before the Mid-Century Conference on Resources for the Future in 
1953: 


It is desirable to add a few areas to the National Park System, but only a 
few * * * so far as I am concerned, none in the West. A primitive beach is 
desirable and should be added at once. It will be desirable also to add to 
Great Smoky National Park and that sort of thing. But what we have to do 
in the National Park Service is protect what we have. Most of the additional 
recreational facilities that we will need as time goes on must be taken care of 
at the State and community levels. The State park system has to be enormously 
expanded and I think most States realize that. Some State parks are already 
in splendid shape. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this statement and noting that existing 
national parks in the West (where more than three-fourths of the 
national park acreage is located) already contain large tracts of 
forest land, it is difficult indeed to see the need and urgency of plac- 
ing additional Western forest acreage in such a status where the 
many values of multiple-use management must be foregone. On the 
contrary, since we must continue to increase the productivity of these 
lands to meet increasing needs of an increasing population, it is far 
easier to see the need and urgency for protecting the integrity of 
the remaining acreage of multiple-use forest land in the West so 
that the greatest sum of benefits can be obtained therefrom. For 
those of us who are, as we are, interested in the maintenance of an 
outstanding National Park System there is another danger which 
was best expressed by Secretary of Interior Franklin K. Lane (a 
Californian) in his letter of instructions of May 13, 1918, to Stephen 
T. Mather, first Director of the National Park Service. Secretary 
Lane said : 


In studying new park projects you should seek to find scenery of supreme 
and distinctive quality or some natural feature so extraordinary or unique as 
to be of national interest and importance. The national park system as now 
constituted should not be lowered in standard, dignity, and prestige by the 
inclusion of areas which express in less than the highest terms the particular 
class or kind of exhibit which they represent. 

In the face of pressures for the inclusion of areas as national parks 
because of the advertising value of the name, and due to the difficulty 
of weighing the value of an area as a museum piece, it may not be 
easy to decide whether or not a given area actually meets national 
park staridards. However, it is our view that if careful study results 
in reasonable doubt that the social and economic benefits obtainable 
under single-purpose park management exceed those obtainable under 
multiple-use forest management, the areas should be allowed to remain 
under multiple-use management. In the present instance the area 
under consideration for the proposed Great Basin National Park 
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is largely national forest land managed for many uses including 
mining, hunting and fishing, grazing, recreation, water and timber 
production. Here then would seem to be a choice between the present 
administration of the area by the U.S. Forest Service for multiple 
use of its varied natural resources and administration of the area 
by the National Park Service on a single-use basis as an outdoor 
museum. We do not believe that such a transfer should be made 
unless there is overwhelming and demonstrable justification for it. 
In our opinion no such justification has been shown. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association is generally opposed to the further withdrawal, acquisit,on, 
or condemnation of forest lands in the West for national parks or 
other single-use designations. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. Do we have 
any questions ? 

Senator Cannon. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a question. Mr. 
Roberts, are you expressing here just a policy matter on the part of 
your organization or are you expressing a view with respect to this 
particular proposed area ? 

Mr. Roserrs. I am expressing a policy matter chiefly, Senator. 
However, I have been in this area. 

Senator Cannon. You have been into the area yourself ? 

Mr. Roserts. I haven’t been into it to the extent as some of the others. 

Senator Cannon. Well, have you been into it at all? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. You have been into the park area itself as such 
and looked it over ? 

Mr. Roserts. I have been to Lehman Caves. 

Senator Cannon. Oh, I see. Because a number of your quotations 
here seems to be general in nature. You quote Mr. DeVoto stating 
that it is desirable to add a few areas to the National Park System, 
but only a few and none in the West. Do you subscribe to that? Do 
you subscribe that there should be no national parks added in the West ? 

Mr. Rozerts. We do with the admonition of the next paragraph 
saying that this use should be clearly demonstrated to the best use 
for this land. 

Senator Cannon. Do you know whether or not that determination 
has been made by your organization, that this is not the best use of 
this particular land, or are you still on a general policy ? 

Mr. Roserts. The policy has been outlined after having read the 
multiple-use prospectus. 

Senator Cannon. I note where you quote Mr. Mather and he says, 
“In studying new park projects, you should seek to find scenery of 
supreme and distinctive quality or some natural feature so extraordi- 
nary or unique as to be of national interest and importance.” The 
thing that impressed me is the statement this morning that perhaps 
we did have some very unique and unusual scenery and certainly 
some features of these park zones that were spoken of that were of 
national interest and importance; I am wondering if your organiza- 
tion studied that. 

Mr. Roserts. We have not made a serious study of this, Senator, 
and I certainly don’t want to be placed in a position of drawing any 
opposition to Nevada scenery, as I don’t want anyone drawing any 
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opposition to Idaho scenery. But, Senator, we mentioned in the next 
paragraph here “where doubt exists.” Now, it will be up to the com- 
mittee to determine whether or not doubt exists. 

Senator Cannon. The reason that I raised the problem is because 
oe organization apparently says that there is that doubt that exists 

ecause you say that it shouldn’t be done; and I am just trying to find 
out if you have actually studied it or if again this is just a broad 
policy outlined. 

Mr. Roperts. We have not made a definite study of this area on the 
ground, Senator. 

Senator Cannon. I see. 

Mr. Rozerts. Does that answer your question ? 

Senator Cannon. Well, you go on to say, “In the present instance 
the area under consideration for the proposed Great Basin National 
Park is largely national forest land now managed for many uses: min- 
ing, hunting and fishing, grazing, recreation, water and timber pro- 
duction.” In other words, you assume certain specific things there that 
don’t quite seem to be borne out by what has been presented here. For 
example, you say “hunting” and we heard this morning that hunting 
use had been very small. You also include “fishing” and we have been 
told here by people in authority that fishing would not be precluded. 
You include “timber production” and we find that there is very little 
if any commercial timber production in the economic production with- 
in thearea. That is the reason that I was trying to go into this thing. 

Mr. Roserrs. Senator, the main thing that we object to in that 
list—of course, we subscribed to all of these, and this is a general 
statement. However, if there is the possibility that the prospecting 
will bring to light additional minerals, then we are against inclusion 
in a national park designation. 

Senator Cannon. Well, I think we are all concerned about that. 
Certainly, if there is valid mineral possibilities in the area, and also 
timber production, and I certainly had the impression that the timber 
production was pretty remote. 

Mr. Rozerts. May I enlarge on that for a moment, Senator? There 
are many other far better timber producing areas which are not pres- 
ently economical and we can’t judge what will be economical 10, 15, 
or 20 years from now because that is a mistake that has been made 
in the past. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratz. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Bartne. No. 


Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Roberts, our next witness will 
be Mr. Fred Harris. 


STATEMENT OF FRED B. HARRIS, SECRETARY, NEVADA STATE 
CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harris. My name is Fred B. Harris, representing the Nevada 
State Cattle Association, an association of cattle ranchers from each 
county and ranching area in Nevada. 

The Nevada State Cattle Association is affiliated with the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. I am not representing the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association in this particular instance; 
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however, it is my understanding that they have filed a statement with 
Senator Bible and have requested that it be included in the record 
of proceedings for these hearings. 

Badetor Biste. That is correct, and their statement will be made a 
part of the proceedings. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

At its 25th annual convention in Winnemucca, Nev., on November 
13 and 14, 1959, the Nevada State Cattle Association passed the 
following resolution : 

Whereas the Nevada State Cattle Association has gone on record as being 
opposed to wilderness legislation: Be it 

Resolved, That the association reiterates its opposition to wilderness legisla- 
tion and endorse the principle of multiple use on public lands. 

Our association is seriously concerned about the growing tendency 
toward the creation of more and more areas for the sole purpose of 
recreation. S. 2664 disregards the concept of multiple use of the 
Snake Range Division of the Humboldt National Forest which has 
been properly managed and administered by the U.S. Forest Service 
since 1909. Under this management and administration the public 
uses of the resources for grazing, fishing, hunting, camping, recreation 
and mining have inured to the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Weare opposed to S. 2664 because it ignores the principle of multiple 
use for public lands, 

For this reason we urge that no action be taken on S. 2664. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. May I ask 
whether or not, as the secretary of the Nevada State Cattle Associa- 
tion, you question the figures that are used as to the number of cattle 
and the number of sheep as has been testified to here; is that in agree- 
ment with your understanding of the number of cattle and the number 
of sheep that are within this area ? 

Mr. Harris. I have no reason to doubt those figures. 

Senator Brste. This policy that you have stated here, is a pretty 
general policy, isn’t it? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, it is. 

Senator Brstr. Have you yourself made any particular inspection 
of this proposed national park area? 

Mr. Harrts. No, I haven't. 

Senator Braue. I think I have no further questions. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Harris, you say that the cattle association 
went on record as being opposed to wilderness legislation, do you refer 
specifically to this legislation or are you talking about this so called 
wilderness bill that has been up for so much comment over the past 
year? 

Mr. Harris. Specifically, we have it directed to that and also any 
type of land use which involves single use instead of multiple use of 
these resources. 

Senator Cannon. Now, when you say multiple use, you have a list of 
certain things here; you state: 

Under this management and administration the public uses of the resources 
for grazing, fishing, hunting, camping, recreation, and mining have inured to 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Now, as I understand the presentation so far, if this were to go under 
the National Park Service, grazing would be continued by the people 
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who have the present permits, — would be continued, huntin 
would be eliminated, camping would be continued, recreation woul 
be continued, and mining would be continued by the people who have 
valid existing claims. So, as I understand it, the only thing that 
would be eliminated would be hunting; does your organization under- 
stand that to be the fact ? 

Mr. Harris. It is our opinion that under the national park admin- 
istration that grazing if not immediately, would be ultimately 
precluded. 

Senator Cannon. I think the statement was that the proposal was 
made that the grazing would be continued for the life of the present 

ermit quotas, as I recall. Was that the representation by the Park 
Service? So your position is that eventually when those people died 
grazing would be eliminated, is that it ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, that’s right. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brste. I have no questions. 

Congressman Bartne. I have no questions. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much. Our next witness is Mr. 
Stanley Ellison. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY ELLISON, PRESIDENT, NEVADA WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 





Mr. Exxison. My name is Stanley Ellison. I am representing the 
Nevada Wool Growers Association, being their president, and also the 
National Wool Growers Association, of which I am a member of the 
executive committee. The National Wool Growers Association is 
recognized as the official spokesman for the sheep industry of the 
United States for the past 90 years. 

In behalf of this important industry, producing both food and 
fiber, I am here today in opposition to Senate bill No. 2664, which is 
the establishment of the Great Basin National Park. During our 
annual meeting, November 6 and 7, 1959, in Reno, Nev., the following 
resolution was passed: 

Whereas it is our feeling that the Wheeler Peak area in eastern Nevada does 
not meet National Park qualifications ; and 

Whereas such area contributes more to the public through maximum and 
full use of all its resources : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the Nevada Wool Growers Association go on 
record as opposing the setting aside of the area for any single use, such as a 
National Park. 

We are opposed to the park because the future welfare of Nevada 
depends upon the development and use of all its resources. Our 
sheep association believes in multiple use. This area is best managed 
under the multiple use principle, which allows use of the forage for 
livestock and game, allows hunting, and allows the development and 
use of minerals, water, timber and areas for recreation. 

Such areas as the Snake Range are particularly important to our 
livestock industry because they are very limited in the State. The 
summer range that these areas provide is a “key” period or vital link 
in the ranchers’ year around operation of his livestock. Without such 
wee range the tax properties and base lands are thrown out of 

alance. 
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We understand that livestock operators who own approximately 
10,000 acres of farm and ranch land in the surrounding valleys will 
be adversely affected by the establishment of the proposed national 
park. On the national forest area alone, these permittees now graze 
2,811 head of sheep for a total of 8,433 sheep-months, and 857 head 
of cattle for 3,232 cow-months. 

Senator Braise. Will you explain the cattle-months and the sheep- 
months. Because some of our eastern friends only know a cow or 
a Sheep by reading the menu. 

Mr. Ex.ison. A sheep-month is the number of sheep for 1 month. 
It is the equivalent of 2,811 sheep for a period of 3 months, or—I think 
that is the way it is operated. A sheep-month can be more sheep 
and less time. Now, the number of cattle that I have here has been 
previously explained. 

Senator Brste. There is no question about the previous period, 
you may proceed. 

Mr. Exttson. In addition, the proposed park area will withdraw 
approximately 21,000 acres of land from grazing which is now being 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Certainly the present conservative and wise multiple use of these 
and other lands is a tremendous factor in the economy and the struc- 
ture of this State and of the 11 Western States. If these industries 
are reduced or eliminated through curtailment of the multiple use of 
our Federal lands, which the establishment of a park does, our in- 
come will be reduced. Also there will be a reduction in tax funds 
for schools, roads and other public needs. Twenty-five percent of 
all moneys received during any fiscal year by the Forest Service is 
paid to the State for the benefit of public schools and public roads 
of the counties in which a national forest is located. 

We are also opposed to the creation of this park because it will 
be a breeding ground for predators. Predators cause large losses to 
livestock and game. It is estimated that to control such predators 
that would drift off the park, additional funds equal to 20 percent 
of the present predator budget of White Pine and Lincoln Counties 
would be needed. 

Senator Birnie. May I clear my thinking on that statement. You 
mean you would need a fifth more money, if you created this park, 
to trke care of the present predators. 

Mr. Exxison. I would like to make a statement on the predatory 
animal control within the park. Is it my understanding that there is 
no predatory animal control within the park and also within a 3- 
mile boundary surrounding the park. 

Senator Bratz. The Park Service man is here. He has cleared me 
up on the national park situation. Is this a correct statement? 

Mr. Sumner. The statement, I believe, refers to an agreement be- 
tween the National Park Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
covering the use of 1080 which is a very powerful and lethal poison 
which is used excessively for predatory control. But it doesn’t apply 
to trapping or any other of the control measures. Furthermore, 
under the showings by the Fish and Wildlife Service of special re- 
quirements whereby this must be done within the 3-mile limit; and 
where a sheepman has a permanent camp closer than 3 miles, that 
question has been raised. That is the normal intrabureau procedure. 
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Senator Brstz. Well, Mr. Ellison’s statement is substantially. cor- 
rect; is that correct? You not only do not control predatory animals 
within the national park, but you do not control them for 3 miles 
beyond thenational park. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Sumner. The misunderstanding still continues. The Park 
Service does not control them inside the park and nobody else does 
either. But outside the park, and immediately outside the park, 
control is practiced by every means except through one means, and 
that is the means of using 1080, which is a special lethal poison; and 
in special instances, that 3-mile limit is waived to protect the stock- 
men in those cases. All other methods of control are in effect right 
up to the boundary. 

Senator Brste. Thank you, Mr. Sumner, that clarifies the situa- 
tion for us. 

Mr. Exxison. I think it unnecessary to go into details as to mining, 
timber, hunting, fishing and recreation, as these important industries 
will no doubt be discussed by others. 

In conclusion I will point out that the present multiple use serves 
well the “whole” of our people, while if the park is created it would 
result in a policy of nonuse except for the tourists’ interest in scenery 
and camping. It also seems that there is nothing that the tourists: 
can do in a new Great Basin Park that they cannot do now. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting our views. 

Senator Brsie. I appreciate your statement very much, Mr. Ellison. 
I wonder if you could indicate to me how many sheep there are in 
the total of Nevada, what is the sheep population ? 

Mr. Exxison. Well, I don’t know if I would want to be held exactly 
to that. 

Senator Brsize. I mean approximately. 

Mr. Exxtson. About 250,000 head. 

Senator Bratz. Approximately 250,000 head. Do you have any 
total figure on the total head of cattle in the State of Nevada? I 
think that might be helpful to us in trying to figure out the per- 
centage of the total of sheep and cattle population. Mr. Harris may 
be able to supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Frep B. Harris. Approximately 600,000. 

Senator Bratz. Approximately 600,000 head of cattle. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Harris. And thank you Mr. Ellison. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Ellison, where do the sheep graze during 
this 3-month period; what are the general areas they graze in? 
I am referring to the land that is being proposed to being with- 
drawn. Where do they graze on that land during this 3-month 
period ? 

Mr. Extison. I could probably answer that question by calling upon 
the people who do the grazing. 

Senator Cannon. Well, I would like to know. I thought maybe 
you might know of three or four general areas. My next question 
was to be, Do you know how much acreage is involved? How many 
acres of this supposed withdrawal were actually used for grazing 
by these 2,800 head of sheep during this 3-month period ? 

Senator Bratz. We have a Mr. Saheee of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and maybe he might have that answer at his fingertips. 


52178—60——6 
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Mr. Ernest J. Parmer. Senator Bible, we have a map here that 
shows the exact locations where the sheep and cattle graze on B 
lands. We don’t have it inside the forest. If you would like to have 
that map placed up here, I will be glad to show you that. In the 
record, and it is a report that you have now, it shows that. But if 
you like, I would be glad to develop it. 

Senator Brete. I think by using both Mr. Iverson and Mr. Palmer 
we can develop the answer to your question. Now you understand 
the question. Just tell us how many sheep and how many acres. 
The total number of sheep and the total number of acres that they 
are aang within the proposed park. I think that is the question, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Iverson. Mr. Chairman, insofar as this entire unit goes, the 
areas that are considered grazable areas are the pinon juniper, the 
sage areas, and this area that comes up into the mountain here 
[indicating], roughly, I would say, maybe 25 percent actually graze 
here. These heavy timber slopes, as was brought out in the testimony 
this morning, and other steep areas are not grazed. But in sort of a 
round figure to help you, I would say roughly 25 percent. 

Senator Cannon. Would it be possible to delineate by metes and 
bounds description the areas used for grazing ? 

Mr. Iverson. No. And again you may wish to have one of the 
sheepmen here show you how he uses the country which would give 
you a little more detail. Even just looking at the brown color and 
the yellow coloring and the aspen strains that run up in here [indicat- 
ing], and it makes a very irregular line. So there are no metes and 
bounds, there are no land descriptions that could delineate that. Does 
that answer your question ? 

Senator Braise. I think that probably answers it. How many sheep 
range within the proposed Mount Wheeler scenic area ? 

Mr. Iverson. I do not have that answer. 

Senator Breir. Could we get an estimate ? 

Mr. Iverson. You mean the scenic area right in here ? 

Senator Brstze. The Mount Wheeler scenic area, yes. I assume 
very few. 

Mr. Iverson. I don’t think too many, and again I am just thinking 
about it, but I would imagine that what they do is just come up to 
various points into the thing. But I don’t suppose that a great acre- 
age—in the first place, this area here isn’t your high country, and it is 
pretty much above timberline. 

Senator Brete. Recognizing that, I would 

Mr. Iverson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it real crystal 
clear that I personally have never been on the top of that mountain, 
and if you want more specific matters, you can ask former Ranger 
Archie Murphy to give you that additional information. Or, as to 
the pattern of use, one of the sheepmen, one of the sheepmen that use 
this could help you. Both Archie Murphy and the sheepmen are 
here, they are both here. 

Senator Bret. I think that is sufficient. I assume they will prob- 
ably be testifying later. It is my understanding that the folks will 
have statements before the committee and we can develop that later. 

Senator Cannon. One other question of Mr. Ellison. If the bound- 
ary were to be changed so that the areas you use for your sheep grazing 
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were excluded from the proposed park area, would you then still 
object to the establishment of a national park? 

r. Exuison. If it doesn’t interfere with any of the other principal 
uses. Of course, we are very much in a general way in favor 
of continuation of the multiple-use principle. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

Senator Brste. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Ellison. I think this 
would be a proper place in the record to insert the statement of Ernest 
J. Palmer, State supervisor for Nevada Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ERNEST J. PALMER, STATE SUPERVISOR FOR NEVADA BUREAU OF 
LAND MANAGEMENT 


My name is Ernest J. Palmer. I am the Bureau of Land Management State 
Supervisor for Nevada. The information I will present is a statement of facts 
concerning lands under jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management in- 
volved in the proposed Great Basin National Park. This statement is in no 
way to be considered as a recommendation for or against the establishment of 
the proposed park. 

The area encompassed in the proposed national park is in the Baker unit of 
the Ely Grazing District, Nevada-4, Ely, Nev. It is located in the Snake 
Range of mountains, with a drainage generally to the east into Snake Valley, 
which is principally located in the State of Utah. This range of mountains is 
from 5,200 feet to 13,063 feet elevation. The main portion of the mountain is 
within the Humboldt National Forest in which lies the Lehman Caves National 
Monument. 

The principal forage in the higher area is grass, bitter brush, pinon pine and 
juniper timber, and sagebrush. On the lower areas there is a combination of 
brouse, shadscale, black brush, sagebrush, bitter brush, native grasses of various 
species, and the foothills are covered with pinion pine and juniper. 

The proposed withdrawal includes the major portion of the Humboldt National 
Forest in the Wheeler Peak area, and also approximately 20,520 acres of Bureau 
of Land Management land lying mostly on the east side of the Snake Range. The 
Bureau of Land Management land proposed for inclusion within the park is 
described as follows: 

Starting at the quarter corner between sections 7 and 18, township 14 north, 
range 69 east, then running approximately 2 miles east to where it intersects 
U.S. Highways 6 and 50, then following the highway approximately 8 miles 
along the highway right-of-way to the north and south center line in section 
27, then southwest approximately 2 miles to the northwest corner of section 4, 
township 13 north, range 69 east, then south 1 mile to a section corner just north 
of the town of Baker, Nevada, then west 1 mile, then south 4 miles to the northeast 
corner of section 31, township 13 north, range 70 east, with the west boundary 
back to the place of beginning, which is the east boundary of the Humboldt 
National Forest. The topography is rolling to steep hills and deep canyons, 
mostly running due east. 

In addition to the above, there is also the 8% of section 31, and all of 
section 32, township 14 north, range 69 east. In the portion on the Spring 
Valley side the drainage is to the west. 

There are a number of live streams which drain to the valleys from both 
sides of the mountain in normal years. There are only a few deer adjacent to 
the forest on public domain at present, but a fairly large deer herd used the 
forest in the summer and public domain land in the winter. If all or most of 
the annual increment of this herd is allowed to increase without being harvested 
each year it could cause serious damage to the Bureau of Land Management 
land by over using the range. 

There are only two range improvement projects constructed within the area 
by the Bureau of Land Management, and the range users. These consist of the 
nae Drift Fence valued at $500, and a stock water well worth about 

3209. 
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A few Christmas trees are harvested in the foothills north of Lehman Caves 
and west to the main summit adjacent to the forest boundary. 

There are no established recreational areas on Bureau of Land Management 
land, however there are a few streams where the public camp and fish. 

No class I base waters owned by livestockmen are located within the bound- 
aries of the proposed withdrawal. 

Insofar as administration of the grazing district is concerned, the withdrawal 
would affect the following livestock operators in the Baker Unit to the following 
extent: 

C-B Ranch Co., Ely, Nev. Summer sheep use on the Spring Valley side, 
93 AUMs out of a total demand in the Baker Unit of 1,483 AUMs, or a 6 percent 
reduction, or 1,000 sheep for 13 days. 

Joe Eldridge, Baker, Nev. Spring and fall cattle use on the Baker drainage, 
61 AUMs out of a total demand of 1,604 AUMs, or a 4 percent reduction, or 
30 cattle for 60 days. 

Glen Bellander, Baker, Nev. Summer cattle use on the Baker drainage, 
80 AUMs out of a total demand of 338 AUMs, or a 23 percent reduction, or 40: 
cattle for 60 days. 

Roy Okelberry, Goshen, Utah. Winter sheep use on Baker drainage, 987 AUMs 
out of a total demand of 3,609 AUMs, or a 26 percent reduction, or 3,330 sheep 
for 42 days. 

George and Wayne Gonder, Garrison, Utah. Summer cattle use on the Baker 
drainage, 46 AUMs out of a total of 66 AUMs or a 70 percent reduction, or 23 
cattle for 60 days. 

In summary the foregoing represents a total 1,217 AUMs or 152,860 sheep days 
and 5,580 cow days that would be lost to livestock operators in the Ely Grazing 
District. 

I am attaching, as exhibit A,’ a small map showing the proposed park bound- 
aries and the location of the various livestock operators’ area of permitted use 
on the Federal range that will be affected if the withdrawal is made. 

The land office records shows the following status of lands described in 
Senate bill 2664 and House bill 9156 presently under jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Land Management: 

T.14N., R. 70E: 

Sec. 21 W%: Nev-0152127, desert land application, Curtis Eugene Snitker, 
Rural Route No. 2, Morton, Tex. 

Sec. 27, N144N164: Nev-033656, desert land application, Fredrick Baker, Baker, 
Nev. 

Sec. 28, in SE4YNE%: Range improvement project No. 224 North Well 
(drilled well). 

Sec. 19, SW44SE%4: CC-022647, material site, Nevada Highway Department- 
withdrawal. 

Sec. 20, S4SE%: CC-023307, material site, Nevada Highway Department- 
withdrawal. 


vada Highway Department- 
withdrawal. 


TOL Q98¢ 9 ag : r 
Sec. 31, SEYNEYNEY, NEY, SEYNEY, 022742, material site, Ne- 


Sec. 32, SWYNWYNWY, NWYSWYANWY 
T.13N.,R.70E.: 

Sec. 18, NW44: Nev-049054, homestead application, John Henderson Young 
III, 2346 East Taylor Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sec. 30, N4NEYSEY, NYSKHNEYSEY, EYLNWYSEX, SYNWYUYNWK, 
SEY, SWYANWYSEXM, NYNWYSWiKSEY, SEYNEYSWH, SYNE 
NEYSWH, S*LSWYNEYSWY, NKSEYSWYH, NUSWKSEUYSWY, 
NWSE, Lot 4, NEY Lot 4, SEYSEY% Lot 3, W4ASEYSEUYNEY, E% 
SWY4SEYNEM, SWYSWYSEYNEX: 152.50 acres, Elko-02977, Home- 

P stead Patent List 4, Patent No. 852620, Rudolph Merchun, Baker, Nev. 
ec. 24: 

EYNEYSEYNW: Nev-—010975, small tract, Patent number 1188372, 
Stanley B. Hosner, 130 Mill Street, Box 961, Ely, Nev. 

SEYNEYSWYNWHK, SWYNWYSEYNWY: Nev-011349, small 
tract lease issued, Doyle C. Hales, 179 South Fourth Street, Tooele, 
Utah. 

Sec. 35, S14%4sSEYSEYSEY%: Nev—046869, small tract lease, Oscar Gebaur, 
Post Office Box 808, Solana Beach, Calif. 


1 Filed with the committee. 
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16: 

SWYNEY,: CC—022646, material site, Nevada Highway Department— 
withdrawal. 

NEYNEYSW4,: Nev—0545, material site, Nevada Highway Depart- 
ment—withdrawal. 

R. 69 E. : 


N1,NE\4: Nev-045757, desert land application, Connie L. Debit, Box 
578, Baker, Nev. 

NEYSW%, NWY%SE%: Nev-—045830, recreation and public purposes 
application, School of Natural Order, Inc., Post Office Box 578, 
Baker, Nev. 

NEYSW%, NWY%SE%: Nev-—046112, recreation and public purposes 
application, School of Natural Order, Inc., Post Office Box 578, 
Baker, Nev. 

SYNE: Nev—0529959, public sale application, Connie L. Debit, Post 

Office Box 578, Baker, Nev. 


NYUNEYNEVWUNEY, : Nev-046206, small tract application, Inez P. Buelin, 
Post Office Box 578, Baker, Nev. 

EWYSEYNEYNE: Nev-—-046795, small tract application, Mabel B. 
Hayden, Post Office Box 578, Baker, Nev. 

R. 69 E. : 

Ste 

Lot 7: Nev—045723, small tract lease, Flora MacDonald McTernan, 
Route 4, Box 3054, Vista, Calif. 

WiLSEYNWYSWK: Nev—053552, small tract lease, Denver D. Elliott, 
Jr., 3250 Neil Road, Reno, Nev. 

Lot 5: Nev—048732, small tract lease, Paula C. Sheppard, 629 Kirk 
Avenue, Casper, Wyo. 

Lot 4: Nev-045776, small tract lease, Marjorie S. Hess, 5911 North 
Villa, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lot 1: Nev—045748, small tract lease, Nicholas L. Hubiak, Baker, Nev. 

SEYNWYNWYSWH, NYNEYSWYNWUSW: Nev-053769, small 
tract lease, Dorothy Jane Irving Wood, 1095 William Avenue, Reno, 
Nev. 

SYNYSWYNWYSW: Nev-044624, Patent number 1195257, small 
tract, Jeannette S. Griggs, 1011 Berkley Avenue, Claremont, Calif. 

SY%SWYNWYSW: Nev-—010348, Patent number 1195220, small tract, 
Jeannette S. Griggs, 1011 Berkley Avenue, Claremont, Calif. 

WYLNWYUSWYSE'M: Nev—049067, small tract lease, H. Russell Mor- 
rison, Post Office Box 578, Baker, Nev. 

EYNWYUSWiUSEX: Nev—049618, small tract lease, John E. Crawford, 
943 Crescent Drive, Vista, Calif. 

WKLNEYUSWYSEX: Nev—049624, small tract lease, Edward E. Conn- 
treman, 338 Beirut Avenue, Pacific Palasades, Calif. 

EWNEYSWYUSEU: Nev—049420, small tract lease, Cheryll S. Butter- 
man, 4216 Goodland Avenue, North Hollywood, Calif. 


The public demand for land proposed for inclusion in the park is summa- 


rized as 


follows: 


Number Approximate 
acres 


Desert iand applications 
Material site withdrawals 


Small tract applications 

BN CR Ss a osc ac ae nid am cio a oo amma cman mas eae konaneen emai 
Small tract patents 

Recreation and public purposes applications... ....-.....-..--.---.----.---.- | 
Public sale applications | 
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The majority of BLM lands in the proposed park area lie along the alluvial 
slopes of the Snake Range of mountains and do not have any great potential for 
agricultural development because of the topography, shallow and rocky soils. 
Small tract interests in this general area have not been too great, although some 
of these lands would be suitable for small tract development. 

It appears that there will be some mineral conflicts in the proposed area. 
There is nothing in the records of this office which indicates any mining activity 
in the lands under jurisdiction of the BLM. Within this national forest there 
are 6 mining districts or parks of mining districts within the proposed park 
boundary containing 81 surveyed mining claims, 39 of which are patented. It 
is not unreasonable to assume that in addition to the surveyed mining claims 
there are many other mining claims located on these lands. It is not incumbent 
upon a mining claimant to. file a notice of mining location in the land office, so 
- is impossible to state just how many mining claims might be located on these 
ands. 

In ciosing this statement, I hope this information relative to the status and 
present use of Bureau of Land Management lands involved in the proposed park 
will be helpful to the committee. 

Senator Brste. We have one more witness for this afternoon, and I 
would like to call upon Mr. Peter T. Kelley. Mr. Kelley, we are very 


happy to have you with us this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF PETER T. KELLEY, CARSON CITY, NEV. 


Mr. Kettey. My name is Peter T. Kelley. I am self-employed in 
the public relations, advertising field in Carson City. In the event I 
am unable to attend congressional hearings on the Mount Wheeler- 
Lehman Caves National Park legislation and present the following 
orally, I would appreciate it very much if my statement could be 
made a part of the official record. 

Between April 1, 1955, and March 15, 1959, I served as first director 
of the Nevada Department of Economic Development, a new State 
agency designed to promote Nevada both recreationally and industri- 
ally. 

During that time my department placed great emphasis on the 
matter of developing more tourist travel to Nevada, fully realizing 
that the State was more dependent upon revenue derived from visitors 
to this State, than from any other source. 

As a result, the department of economic development, under my 
direction, participated each year in travel and vacation shows across 
the country. During the spring of each year from 1956 through 
1959, our department exhibits, folders, brochures, maps, and films 
were seen and appreciated by millions of prospective vacationists. 

The interest in the State of Nevada as a vacation site was amazing. 
Everywhere we went, we were besieged with requests for camping, 
picnicking, and general tourist information. And our exhibits 
participated in major travel and vacation shows from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco in the West to New York City in the East. 

We found through personal contact with prospective vacation 
seekers that they wanted to visit the West and particularly States 
such as Nevada which in their minds had something of the glamorous 
“Old West” atmosphere. 

We found too that there was avid interest in camping “under the 
sky” and in visiting areas that were not overly crowded during the 
late spring through late summer months of each year. 

We found that much interest was manifested in the virgin area of 
White Pine County centering around the Lehman Caves-Mountain 
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Wheeler area. Material on the area, including publication by the 
Federal Government on the unique and beautiful Lehman Caves, was 
much in demand. And [I like to think, too, that increased traffic in the 
Lehman Caves area during the past few years was attributable, at least 
partially, to the efforts of the department of economic development in 
promoting that area. 

Having represented the State personally on most of these travel 
shows—and during some years we attended as many as eight of major 
importance—I can say with some authority that many questions were 
asked about the Nevada area being proposed as a national park. Cer- 
tainly great interest continually was manifested in the proposal, 
largely beet there is a tendency for many to try to visit all of the 
Nation’s outstanding scenic areas, particularly those that enjoy the 
prestige of national park status. 

When I was with the department of economic development, I liked 
to think that our efforts contributed somewhat toward boosting tourist 
travel into this State, for we fully realized that not many years ago 
at least 52 percent of the State’s income came from the tourist dollar. 
I would judge that the percentage is much greater now. 

Recent statistics I obtained from the State highway department were 
to the effect that 1959 will go down as one of Nevada's best tourist 
travel years with increases in most portions of the State. 

And it is well known that many of Nevada’s communities are totally 
dependent for survival upon the income that visitors to our State 
provide in the way of travel. 

For that reason the travel that will be generated by establishment of 
the Great Basin National Park will benefit not only the White Pine 
area but the entire State as well—largely because Nevada is a tourist 
State and many of its cities and towns are entirely dependent upon 
tourist travel. 

After leaving the State’s employ in March of this year I opened my 
own business and was shortly thereafter retained by a White Pine 
County group in a public relations capacity to see what I could do 
about establishing a voluntary movement among citizens of Nevada 
to help the park project along. 

The results were most gratifying. 

Within a short time the Nevada Foundation for a National Park 
was organized. Heading the foundation as cochairmen were former 
Nevada Governors Charles H. Russell and Vail M. Pittman. Mr. 
Russell is a Republican and Mr. Pittman a Democrat and both have 
for many years lived in the White Pine area. They long have been 
and still are keenly aware of the vast possibilities inherent in the estab- 
lishment of the Great Basin National Park. 

Within a few weeks time, other members were named to the 
foundation. 

Directors of the Nevada Foundation for a National Park now 
include: 

Frank McNamee, formerly of Las Vegas and now a justice of the 
Nevada Supreme Court; 

Hugh Shamberger, director of the Nevada Department of Conser- 
vation and Natural Resources; 

Kenneth Johnson of Carson City, former Ormsby County State 
senator ; 
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Neal Van Sooy, of Carson City, editor of the Nevada Appeal; 

William Harrah, operator of Harrah’s clubs in Reno and Lake 
‘Tahoe; 

Cameron Batjor, Carson City attorney and former Ormsby County 
district attorney, who is attorney for the foundation; 

N. E. Broadbent, mayor of Ely ; 

Paul Garwood, manager of Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada; 

Walter Polkinghorne, Winnemucca city councilman and former 
member of the State board of economic development ; 

Robert Sullivan, convention director for the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce; 

Col. Thomas Miller, of Reno, former director of the Nevada State 
Park Commission ; 

Mayor C. E. Richards of the city of Sparks; 

Jack Pepper, manager of the Las Vegas News Bureau; 

Charles Gallagher, White Pine State senator; 

Cliff Young, Reno attorney and former Representative in Congress 
from Nevada; 

Darwin Lambert, Ely editor and White Pine County representative 
-on the State board of economic development ; 

Wilbur Clark of Clark County, internationally known operator of 
the Desert Inn in Las Vegas; 

Ray Germain of Las Vegas, a member of the board of regents of 
the University of Nevada and a longtime Nevada newspaperman; 

Van Englestead of Las Vegas, a well known Las Vegas labor leader. 

These are all well known and respected Nevadans. 

A deceased member of the foundation is Mr. Ernie Cragin, former 
mayor of Las Vegas. 

In June of this year members of the Nevada Foundation for a 
National Park met in Carson City to discuss and weigh the many 

ossibilities that would accrue to Nevada with the establishment of 
its first national park. 

Asa result of the initial session, the foundation urged the immediate 
introduction of appropriate legislation in Washington calling for the 
establishment of the Great Basin National Park. 

Two resolutions to that effect were unanimously adopted by this 
group and signed by former Governors Russell and Pittman. One 
was directed to Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior and the other to 
the three members of this State’s congressional delegation—Senators 
Alan Bible and Howard Cannon and Congressman Walter Baring. 

The resolutions pointed out that the National Park Service had 
made a thorough study and survey of the proposed park area and 
that “from scientific, scenic and recreational points of view” the area 
is “splendidly appropriate for national park status.” 

The resolutions also pointed out that the advisory board to the 
National Park Service had endorsed the area for national park status. 

The resolutions added that “overwhelming majority of Nevada 
citizens urgently want to see the national park established as demon- 
strated by the Governor and State agencies working toward this goal; 
two former Governors of the State serving as cochairmen of the 
Nevada Foundation for a National Park; the Great Basin Park 
Association having many Nevada members and others in more than 
a quarter of the States of the Union and numerous groups of much 
influence helping toward establishment of the national park.” 
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In recommending introduction of legislation establishing the park, 
foundation members suggested that boundaries of the proposed park 
be the same as those suggested by the National Park Service as a 
result of its exhaustive surveys at the area. 

The foundation’s feelings and resolutions were forwarded to Wash- 
ington. Later it was with a great deal of satisfaction that members 
learned that legislation had been introduced in Congress, during clos- 
ing days of the last session, calling for establishment of the park. 

The unity displayed by Nevada’s congressional delegation in intro- 
ducing bills designed to obtain for the State its first national park 
won the commendation of members of the Nevada Foundation for 
a National Park. 

Darwin Lambert, president of the association, said he was elated 
over introduction of recent bills in both Houses of Congress calling 
for establishment of the 147,000-acre Great Basin National Park. 

He said at the time: “I am particularly grateful to the Nevada 
delegation for the strong and unified backing shown toward the pro- 
posed park and particularly to Senator Bible who has followed 
through on the proposal against various obstacles since early in 1956.” 

Former Governor Pittman, cochairman of the foundation, said 
that introduction of the park legislation “comes as heartening news 
to the citizens of Nevada and especially to those who had the vision 
and determination to sponsor this timely and progressive movement.” 

Former Governor Russell said he was highly gratified with devel- 
opments in Washington and that enactment of the bill into law would 
“pave the way for one of Nevada’s biggest economic booms in years.” 

Since the Nevada Foundation for a National Park was established, 
there have been many endorsements to the Nevada park movement 
from many different quarters. 

The Nevada Republican State Central Committee has approved it 
and the powerful Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce has given its 
approval in a strongly worded resolution which says in part that 
“creation of the park would greatly enhance Nevada’s stature as a 
tourist State and would add materially not only to the economy of 
eastern Nevada, but to the entire State as well.” 

Chamber of commerce endorsements which have been brought to 
attention of the foundation, have come from Sparks and Carson City. 
There have been endorsements by others in that category. 

Cities and counties alike have passed resolutions urging establish- 
ment of the park. The Nevada Municipal Association, which repre- 
sents all of Nevada’s incorporated cities, urged establishment of the 
park during its last statewide meeting in Caliente. 

And the Nevada Association of County Commissioners has consist- 
ently backed the project by means of resolutions. Both the county and 
the city organizations represent cities and counties in all parts of the 
State and their endorsements are highly significant in that they repre- 
sent the views of governing bodies in all 17 counties of Nevada. 

Many service organizations have joined in the Nevada-park move- 
ment and nationwide support, brought to the attention of the founda- 
tion, is powerful—from such organizations as the national parks 
association, Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, American Natural 
Association, National Council of State Gardens Clubs, Nature Con- 
servancy, Wilderness Society, Sierra Club, and the Desert Protective 
Council. 
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Members of the Nevada Foundation for a National Park are con- 
vinced that this area of White Pine County is qualified, scenically, 
scientifically, and recreationally, for a national park status. Certainly 
it is willing to take the word of the Advisory Board to the National 
Park Service that this area has all the qualities to elevate it to full 
national park status. All should recognize that this Advisory Board 
does not make such a recommendation until it is absolutely convinced 
of its position. 

The foundation feels that should this national park be established— 
Nevada’s first—that it will not duplicate any existing national park 
but will represent to the people a distinctive type of country not now 
included in the national park system. 

The foundation believes that the Great. Basin National Park will 
provide added room to the increasing numbers of people who annually 
visit national parks and other national park systems. Recent figures 
from the national park service in Washington were to the effect that 
total visits for 1959 to national park facilities would probably top 
62 million to set another new record. Certainly this expanding 
traveling population needs more and more such areas as the proposed 
Great Basin National Park would provide. 

The foundation believes that the immense prestige commensurate 
with the appellation “National Park” will provide an economic boom 
to all of Nevada, particularly to the eastern part of the State and 
that this economic upswing will continue in intensity and importance 
through later years. 

The foundation also believes that establishment of the Great Basin 
National Park will benefit the vast majority of people in Nevada that 
support for the proposed park is overwhelming. 

The University of Nevada, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, declared recently : 

The economic consequences of the proposed Great Basin National Park will 
be manifold, some beneficial and some harmful, some significant and some 
insignificant. The demand for “luxury” goods and services (such as outdoor 
recreation) increases more than proportionately to families’ incomes. With 
an increasing population, and an increasing real income per capita, the total 
demand for national park usage may be expected to increase several times 
within the next few decades. As a consequence, adequate usage of new park 
facilities is virtually assured. Although usage of the proposed Great Basin 
National Park might be only moderate immediately following its development, 
significant growth in its usage appears certain, irrespective of the innate 
attractions the site may possess. The addition of the Wheeler Peak area to 
the National Park System would certainly help satisfy the burgeoning demand 


for outdoor receation, to the benefit, not only of park vistors, but of the local 
economy as well. 


The foundation believes the proposed park is in a position to serve 
millions of people, being situated along major transcontinental high- 
ways and but a days drive from major population centers of the West. 

Information compiled by scientific experts in their field, point out 
factually, that the area is outstanding in its scenic and scientific qual- 
ities and has ample room for splendid picnic and camping sites. 
Certainly it is a superb example of the Great Basin area and would, 
in the opinion of foundation members, be an asset to the Nation’s 
great national park system. 

The foundation hopes that legislation introduced during the last 
session of congress, can speedily be enacted into law with the advent 
of the new session. 
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Thank you for allowing me to present this testimony during this 


hearing. 
I would like to submit as part of this testimony, the following 


documents : 

A resolution adopted by the Board of County Commissioners of 
White Pine County. 

A resolution adopted by the Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Business and Professional Women’s 


Club. 
A resolution adopted by the Sparks Chamber of Commerce. 
A resolution adopted by the Nevada Municipal Association. 
The articles of incorporation of the Nevada Foundation for a Na- 


tional Park. 

‘A resolution adopted by the Nevada Foundation for a National 
Park. 

Senator Brstr. They will be printed later, together with a number 
of others which I shall include. 

Mr. Ketiry. There is a timely editorial in this morning’s Nevada 
State Journal, which is one of Nevada’s largest daily newspapers. I 
think this editorial, if I may be permitted to do so, will only take a 
minute or so to read, and I think it adequately sums up the feelings 
of the vast majority of Nevada citizens. Would it be all right for me 
to read it, Senator? 

Senator Brete. Certainly. 

Mr. Ketxy [reading] : 


[From the Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nev., Dec. 5, 1959] 


Creation of a national park in eastern Nevada, long advocated by many 
residents throughout the State, will come in for some official attention at the 
Federal level in Ely today and the first 2 working days of next week, when hear- 
ings will be held by the U.S. Senate Interior Committee staff. 

Testimony favoring the establishment of the park will be featured by appear- 
ance of the director of Nevada’s Department of Economic Development. The 
director has been given authorization to favor creation of the Great Basin Na- 
tional Park in the Wheeler Peak area southeast of Ely by the 17-man State Board 
of Economic Development, composed of one member from each of the State’s 
counties. 

However, it should be noted most emphatically that establishment of a national 
park within the borders of Nevada is by no means favored by all the residents 
therein. 

On the contrary there is expected to be in Ely today numerous persons strongly 
opposed to any such action. Until recently the campaign against the park has 
been rather spotty, but as time for today’s hearing approached the forces of the 
opposition have been more active. 

Chiefly, the fight to prevent further progress on the long road to establish the 
Federal park has been motivated by the Nevada Fish and Game Commission. 
Also desiring to retain its authority over the area is the U.S. Forest Service, 
which contends Wheeler Park and environs will be adquately developed through 
its own service. 

Also, there has been considerable excitement over the possible development of 
a beryllium property in the area. A geologist for the beryllium operation told 
the White Pine Chamber of Commerce and Mines that the possibility of mining 
the area would be cut off should the park proposal go through. 

This facet of the “anti” argument, though, is not expected to carry much weight. 
The odds against a beryllium bonanza are a little too great to convince the White 
Pine county proponents they should give up the idea. 

Most outspoken enemies of the park plan will likely be the State’s official 
representatives for the sportsmen, the fish and game commissioners. This faction 
enna fishing will be ruined and 800 nimrods yearly will be deprived of their 
1unting. 
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All opposition arguments, however, pale before the prospect that Nevada might 
have a national park, adding to the State’s prestige, aiding its economy and gen- 
erally bringing untold benefits of many other kinds. 

Senator Brie. We are very happy to have Paul Leonard’s editorial, 
and I certainly wish he were here. I will certainly see that he gets a 
complete copy of this record. Do we have any further questions ? 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Congressman Barine. No questions. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much. We are delighted to have 
your presentation, and we know of the able work that you have done 
for the Nevada Foundation. Thanks very much for coming. 

Mr. Ketiry. Thank you. 

Senator Brete. There are, I believe, no other requests for appear- 
ances this afternoon and I think that we have worked a full day today 
and will now stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Lanbs oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Ely, Nev. 

The subcommittee reconvened at 9:30 a.m. in the seventh judicial 
district courthouse, Ely, Nev., Senator Bible presiding. 

Senator Brstz. The hearing will come to order. I will note that 
we are starting a little earlier than we had previously announced on 
Saturday. It appears that we have a rather lengthy witness list 
and there are some who are desirous of getting away this morning if 
possible. I hope we can accommodate them. I am, at the outset of 
the hearing this morning, going to submit for the record a number 
of statements. I will submit some now and some a little later on 


during the course of the hearing. We have a letter from Raymond R. 
Germain, of the Bonanza Printers, of Las Vegas, Nev., in favor of the 
park which reads as follows: 


BoNANZA PRINTERS, 
Las Vegas, Nev., December 3, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Staff Member, Senate Committee on Interior Affairs, 
Ely, Nev. 


Deak Roy: I had hoped to be able to attend the committee hearings on the 
Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves bill, designed to establish Great Basin National 
Park. However, I find that I shall not be able to get away at this time. 

As you know, I have always had a great interest in the furtherance of the 
economy of Nevada, particularly with regard to the development of our national 
resources. To me, it appears imperative that the Congress act favorably upon 
the pending legislation. Not only is the legislation designed to assist in the 
development of the great area in eastern Nevada but it will have material and 
substantial effect on western Utah and the entire West. 

As Americans we are proud of our country. Establishment of the Great 
Basin National Park will open an area of beauty to travelers, it will provide 
an area for scientific research into history and it will preserve acreage for 
the use of the public at large. 

Several of my colleagues on the Nevada committee in support of the pending 
legislation will go into detail on the very apparent reasons why the area should 
be converted into a national park. I subscribe wholeheartedly to these and 
hope that you will convey my sentiments to the members of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Again, may I regretfully say that I am sorry not to be able to attend the 
meeting in Ely. It would have given me a great deal of pleasure to have ap- 
peared in support of the legislation as I firmly support the proposal. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


RAYMOND R. GERMAIN. 
Senator Brste. We have a letter from the Honorable A. D. 
Demetras, who is the district attorney of White Pine County, in- 
dicating his support for the national park, and his letter reads as 
follows: 
85 
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WHITE PINE County, NEv., December 4, 1959. 
To the Honorable ALAN BIBLE. 


Dear Sir: The writer of this statement is A. D. Demetras, residing at Ely, 
Nev., and as chairman of the White Pine County Democratic Central Committee, 
wishes to advise you and the members of your committee of the resolution of the 
Nevada State Democratic Convention, held in Hawthorne, Nev., on May 10, 
1959. The resolution follows: 

“Whereas Lehman Caves is, and has been for several years, recognized as 
one of the main tourist attractions of the great State of Nevada, and 


“Whereas it is for the best interests of the State of Nevada to advocate the 


establishment by the Federal Government of a national park in the Lehman 
Caves area to promote a greater tourist interest therein: It is hereby 

“Resolved, That the Democratic Party of the State of Nevada go on record 
as favoring the Great Basin National Park in the Lehman Caves area of White 
Pine County, subject to a multiple use withdrawal, and not infringing thereby 
grazing permits, water rights, and mining in the area.” 

The foregoing resolution was signed by former Governor Vail Pittman as 
chairman of the resolutions Committee, and adopted by said convention. 

It is the desire of the writer that this statement be made a part of the record 
of the hearings of the proposed Great Basin National Park held in Ely, Nev., 
beginning December 5, 1959. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. D. DEMETRAS. 


Senator Bintz. We have a letter from Sam Bida of Ely, Nev., 
indicating his opposition to the park, and it reads as follows: 


Ey, Nev., December 7, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

THE HONORABLE SENATOR Brs_e: Introducing myself, I am Sam Bida, con- 
sulting mining engineer, located here in Ely, Nev. 

I agree that the Mount Wheeler area would be a fine spot for a small national 
park. The name that has been chosen, Great Basin National Park, is appro- 
priate and quite unique and catchy. 

I feel at this time it would be a most inopportune time for a withdrawal of the 
Wheeler Peak area for a national park. This area could develop into a beryl- 
lium mineral province of large proportions. Pioche Shale, the host rock for 
the beryllium found in this area, is very extensive. It may be seen exposed 2 
or 3 miles south of Pole Canyon property, the property operated by the Splendor 
Uranium Co. and traced northward to north of Mount Washington where it 
crosses the range into Snake Valley and then continues again southward on the 
west side of Snake Range a number of miles. 

According to the publications by the operators of the Splendor Uranium Co. 
mine at Pole Canyon as disclosed in the Salt Lake Tribune and the Daily Times, 
the property at Pole Canyon has a blocked out tonnage of approximately 
100,000 tons of beryllium ore assaying 0.75 BeO. One hundred thousand tons 
of beryllium ore of this grade is very impressive as the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
reports the reserves of beryllium ore running 1 percent or over to be estimated 
at only 15,000 tons in the continental United States. A recent estimate has 
placed the world reserves of beryllium to be approximately 100,000 tons. You will 
notice by these figures that the discovery at the Pole Canyon, Wheeler Peak 
area is phenomenal. 

The uses of beryllium are many either as an alloy or as a metal beryllium 
or as beryllium ozide. These I will not cover as I am sure it will be repetitious 
as I think this phase will be gone over to a large degree by a representative of 
Beryllium Resources, Inc., the company in the Pole Canyon, Wheeler Peak 
development program. 

In nuclear work, beryllium is used as a reactor, moderator and a reflector. 
It has the combined properties which are absolutely essential for space capsules, 
space ships and missiles, and so forth, where compactness, high temperatures, 
and low weight factors are involved. 

The Wheeler Peak area withdrawal would be very detrimental to national 
defense and to the race for space exploration as the amount of beryllium that 
could be extracted from this area alone could be a very deciding factor in the 
design and development of advanced types of missiles, space probes, and space 
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ships. It is not a question of whether the area would make a good park. It is 


a question whether we, locally, want to get abreast of other nations in these 
new fields. 


Yours very truly, 
Sam Bua, Mining Engineer. 


We have a telegram from Mr. A. J. Teske, secretary of the Idaho 
Mining Association, in opposition to the park, and the telegram reads 
as follows: 

Boise, IpAHo, December 8, 1959. 
Roy WHITACRE, 


Staff Officer Senate Subcommittee, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Hotel Nevada, Ely, Nev.: 


The Idaho Mining Association representing practically all major mining inter- 
ests in this State respectfully requests inclusion in the hearing record of this. 
statement of opposition to the enactment of S. 2664 which would establish Treat 
Basin National Park in the Wheeler Peak area of Humboldt National Forest in 
east central Nevada. We oppose this bill because its passage would effectively 
stifle development of an area known to be highly mineralized and possessing 
a geological environment extremely favorable to deposition of major ore de- 
posits, both lode and placer. 

Given an equitable adjustment in the price of gold commensurate with today’s 
inflated values it could again become an important source of this vital mone- 
tary metal. The area is also reported by competent mining authorities to pos- 
sess excellent potential for future tungsten and lead silver production. Only 
recently it was found to contain one of the Nation’s largest deposits of strategic 
beryllium ore. 

Creation of a national park in this area would have the effect of withdrawing 
from future mining entry a known mineral zone of great potential importance 
te the mining industry and to the Nation’s economy. Such action would also. 
constitute a serious violation of the principle of multiple use under which public 
lands are administered. Failure to realize the full economic potential of the 
minerals in the Mount Wheeler area would deny important new mineral assets 
to the Nation’s economy and significant tax revenues to the State of Nevada and 
the Federal Government. 

The Idaho Mining Association holds the view that enactment of S. 2664 would 
not serve the best interests of the mining west or the Nation. New mining: 
operations contribute new wealth to the national economy whereas a national. 
park is a constant drain on the taxpayers. 

THE IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATION, 
A. J. TESKE, Secretary. 


We have a telegram from Elizabeth C. Crenshaw indicating sup-. 
port for the park which reads as follows: 


CARSON City, NEv., December 7, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


White Pine County Courthouse, Ely, Nev.: 
We can never go back if scenic recreation areas are not saved now. I urge 
formation of a Great Basin National Park. Please include in record of hearings. 


ELIzABETH C. CRENSHAW. 


We have a telegram from David R. Mead indicating his opposition 
which reads as follows: 
TwIN Fatts, IpaHo, December 7, 1959.. 
Senator BIBLE, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee, 
Great Basin National Park Hearings, Ely, Nev.: 


I want to go on record as opposing Senate bill S. 2664, Great Basin National 
Park. When I lived in East, I was for locking up all natural resources. Since 
moving West and getting experience plus graduate training I see there is only 
one answer : Multiple use, not single use. Forest Service and national monument 
can best administer this area in the public interest. 


Davip R. MEAD. 
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We have a statement from Roy Okelberry of Goshen, Utah, which 
reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Roy OKELBERRY, GOSHEN, UTAH 


Roy Okelberry, appearing on behalf of Roy Okelberry, Lee Okelberry, Ray 
Okelberry, and Ned Okelberry, all residents of Goshen County of Utah, State 
of Utah, requests permission to testify against the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves 
bill, S. 2664. 

The foregoing named individuals are sheepmen who winter 3,609 sheep for a 
period of 5 months each year in White Pine County, Nev., in the area proposed 
to be embraced within the exterior boundaries of the Great Basin National 
Park. 

We understand that establishment of the proposed National Park will eliminate 
the grazing of livestock, prohibit the development of valuable minerals under 
the mining laws of the United States and preclude exploration of oil and gas 
under the mineral leasing laws. All three of these industries are the vital part 
of the economy of the Western States as well as vital for national defense. 

The undersigned protestants are only a minute part of the local economy which 
is dependent on the grazing in this area. Our operation produces in excess of 
260,000 pounds of lamb, which is the equivalent of feeding 43,300 people—a town 
the size of Las Vegas, Nev., or a city almost twice the size of Provo, Utah. It 
further produces in excess of 43,200 pounds of wool which is sufficient to make 
4,744 men’s suits. The operation provides livelihood for six employees averag- 
ing approximately $25,000 in wages. Also, these operations pay personal and 
real property taxes in the States of Nevada and Utah. When the entire grazing 
operations which will be eliminated by the proposed national park are com- 
pared with the foregoing revenue and benefits, you can readily see the impact 
such a curtailment will impose on the Western States. 

As previously mentioned, the establishment of the national park will prohibit 
the development of minerals in this area which are vital to the economy as well 
as the national defense. Nevada has always been a big producer of minerals, 
and any curtailment of this activity will have serious effects on the local, State, 
and National economy. 

Furthermore, establishment of the national park will curtail hunting and 
fishing. The proposed park is an important winter range for deer and any 
curtailment of harvest of the annual increase will cause serious damage to the 
winter range as well as the summer range through overgrazing and denuding 
of the forage. Such overgrazing will result in serious erosion of the soil and 
destruction of valuable watersheds for the surrounding communities, beside 
eliminating one of the best hunting areas in the Western States. 

The present national monument is sufficiently large enough to provide for the 
protection of the Lehman Caves located in this area. The rules and regulations 
of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior are sufficiently broad enough to 
regulate the removal of material in order to protect any valuable species of trees, 
ruins, archeological sites, historic and prehistoric monuments which might be 
located in this area. 

It is the contention of the protestants that the area should be continued to be 
utilized to the fullest extent possible for all benefit of the public which depends 
on the area for a livelihood. Under the present “multiple use” practice in effect, 
the mining, livestock, recreation, and other uses can continue for the benefit of 
the public. 

Elimination of the grazing on this area will cause the liquidation of our outfits 
as well as many other livestock operations due to the lack of a balanced year- 
round operation. Such liquidations will seriously interfere with the economy 
of numerous communities, and further reduce the availability of many items 
such as wool, oil and gas, and minerals which are necessary for national welfare 
and defense. 

Establishment of the national park will not make the caves or other attrac- 
tions more accessible to the public as the land is already Federal property and 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior are authorized and responsible for 
access roads and camping sites. Proper advertisement of the caves and con- 
struction of sufficient facilities by private concerns will make the caves an added 
attraction to tourists to the benefit of the local businesses and not interfere with 
the industries dependent on the surrounding areas. 
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We have a resolution from the Nevada Municipal Association indi- 
cating their support which reads as follows: 


NEVADA MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


I, James E. Heald, secretary-treasurer of the Nevada Municipal Association, 
bring to the attention of this committee and request placement in the records 
of this hearing, the following resolution which was unanimously adopted at the 
spring convention of the above-named association held at Caliente, Nev., on 
April 10 and 11, 1959: 

“Whereas the Nevada Municipal Association fosters and advocates the devel- 
opment and growth of every municipality and area in the State of Nevada ; and, 

“Whereas said association, in conjunction with many other organizations and 
groups, has determined that there is an advantageous and desirable area of 
approximately 146,000 acres, or more, which is available in White Pine County, 
Nev., for a national park in the vicinity of Wheeler Peak and the Lehman 
Caves; and, 

“Whereas said association is advised that the National Park Service has 
made a study of said area, and has submitted a report to the Advisory Com- 
mission on National Parks of the U.S. Department of the Interior, recommend- 
ing that said area be made a part of the National Park System of the United 
States of America, to be identified as the Great Basin National Park, or other 
appropriate name; and, 

“Whereas the establishment of said national park has been recommended by 
the Nevada Board of Economic Development, and the Nevada Association of 
County Commissioners, and District 4-N of International Lions Clubs, as well 
as other civic and governmental groups and organizations; and, 

“Whereas the establishment of a national park in said area will afford fish- 
ing, boating, hiking, riding, sightseeing, and other recreational activities in a 
scenic area which is unequaled anywhere in the world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nevada Municipal Association hereby unanimously en- 
dorses and recommends the establishment of a national park in White Pine 
County, Nev., in the vicinity of Wheeler Peak and Lehman Caves; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That said association hereby requests the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada to adopt a resolution or other appropriate legislation at the next 
session of said legislature which will memorialize the Congress of the United 
States of America to direct the Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
of the United States of America to establish said national park and require 
said Congress to appropriate sufficient funds therefor, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of this association be hereby directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Governor of the State of Nevada, and each 
member of the Nevada congressional delegation, and to each governmental office 
or agency of the State of Nevada which, in his opinion, will assist in accom- 
plishing the object and purpose of this resolution.” 


We have a letter from Assemblyman Jack W. Bay of White Pine 
County indicating his support which reads as follows: 


WHITE PINE County, NEV., 
December 4, 1959. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


DeaR SENATOR BIBLE: In support of Senate bill 2664 to establish a Great 
Basin National Park on the Snake Range in White Pine County, Nev., I would 
like to go on record as urging that everything possible be done toward estab- 
lishing a national park in the Snake Range of White Pine County. 

I realize that there are great differences of opinion as to the feasibility of 
establishing a national park in this area and undoubtedly there is a great con- 
tlict of interests among the various individuals who feel they would be affected 
possibly more severely than others if such a park should be established. It is 
also my feeling that the people have been “humbugged” into believing that the 
national park is some sort of monster which, if established, would devour us 
ull and would gain nothing. 

Public lands are not part of the inalienable rights granted to any specific 
individuals, but rather are for the population as a whole and, although there 
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are a few: individuals who have had the sole use of certain public lands for 
a great number of years, they are not endowed forever with these privileges. 
Naturally, it will work an economic hardship on these individuals, but not 
quite as severely as has been indicated. 

If, in the establishment of the park, some consideration can be given to the 
people who have been using those public lands for a great many years, I feel 
that every effort should be made to ease their burden as much as possible. 
This could be accomplished, and I believe it is planned to do so, by allowing the 
stockmen grazing privileges for the remainder of their lifetime. 

In addition, if the Government could reseed various areas as close as possible 
to the base of operations of the livestock people and thus substitute grazing 
rights on the reseeded areas for the grazing rights which would be eventually 
taken from them, I believe that every effort should be made to do so. It is 
also my belief that grazing could be continued in the park area under the 
supervision of the park authorities. 

There are millions of people who would be visiting the national park area 
and a lot of them have never seen livestock grazing, nor have they ever seen 
mines in operation or visited abandoned mines. I think that this would be a 
very nice addition to the park area and feel that it could be provided for. 

As far as the sportsmen are concerned, I believe that the fish and game people 
and other sportsmen realize the value of conservation of their game animals 
and fishing. With the tremendous influx of people into the western part of 
the United States, which is predicted by all of the experts, it won’t be too many 
years before nothing will remain as it is today. Game animals will disappear 
much the same as they have disappeared over the past 20 years or so. Natural 
habitat, vegetation, and other things which we enjoy now will disappear. 

Therefore, I think it is vitally important that an area be set aside to remain 
as it is now so that all posterity will have it available to them. The same people 
who are now pushing the “panic button” and calling for the support of the 
sportsmen are the same people who prohibit any hunting or fishing on their own 
properties, and yet they have now stirred these people up into believing that 
the establishment of such a park would take away large areas of deer hunting, 
ete. 

As far as mining is concerned, I believe that everything should be done to 
allow mining in the park area. I believe it is the intention of the people in- 
volved to not try to take away any existing rights which have been established 
in the area prior to the time of creation of the park. However, in addition to 
that, I do believe that mining could be allowed possibly through congressional 
changes in the park service regulations, which would allow new mining in the 
area. I feel that this would be a good thing and should be allowed under the 
supervision of the park authorities. 

In other words, there is no reason why mining camps couldn’t be policed so 
that they present a neat and orderly appearance while the waters could be used 
both by park people and by mining interests and I think that a mutual under- 
standing as far as access roads to and from the mines could be worked out by 
cooperation with the park authorities. 

I do believe, though, that some sort of regulations should be invoked whereby 
people can’t merely locate a claim in the park area and never do anything 
further with it other than annual assessment work. I believe, if people were 
allowed to file claims in the park area and hold them for a certain specified 
period of time providing that metals or other ores were actually produced and 
shipped would be a good thing. 

It is also a known fact that on mineral reserves they are subject to physical 
exhaustion. If a large bonanza were developed within the next few years in 
the park area, it possibly would be at its peak as far as economic gains are 
concerned during the early years of operation. As the years went by, this 
would tend to diminish as the ore reserves were exhausted until eventually 
there would be no further economic benefits to be derived. 

On the other hand, the economic gains from the establishment of a national 
park as far as White Pine County, the State of Nevada, and the entire West 
would be concerned, would be possibly negligible the first year or so, but would 
steadily increase until eventually the economic gains would far exceed the gains 
from the mineral wealth. This would not diminish in any way, but would 
actually increase as the years went by, and no one knows what it would ulti- 
mately provide in the way of economic benefits for the area mentioned. 
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Those who are directly affected, economically, by the establishment of a na- 
tional park have thrown up a terrific smokescreen, and a lot of the statements 
which the subcommittee will be receiving, were prepared in advance by these 
people and taken around and signatures solicited on them. These people are 
rather influential and the signers of the statements have been impliedly in- 
formed that, “if you help us, we will help you”, or negatively speaking, “un- 
less you help us with this monster now, when you are threatened, we will with- 
draw our support from you”. 

It is rather amazing to find that a substantial number of people can be stam- 
peded by a mere handful of people. However, such is the case. I believe that 
if the individuals who submit statements were subjected to questioning by the 
committee, that the committee would find that a large number of them aren’t 
exactly sure what they are protesting. I believe that the fact that the state- 
ments were solicited, and not voluntarily given, should be taken into considera- 
tion in weighing the value of such statements. 

I have also been told publicly, that any politician who supports the establish- 
ment of the park will be “blackballed” by the sportsmen, the stockmen, the 
mining people, and by a substantial number of businessmen. I have a lot of 
friends among this class of people and do not feel that they would have anything 
to do with such intimidations against me if I express my own personal opinion, 
and it happened to be different from their own viewpoint. However, regard- 
less of the consequences, I will not be intimidated when it comes to my right to 
express my own opinions, and the people who really know me, would not expect 
me to do otherwise. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate that I feel everything possible should 
be done to establish a national park in the Snake Range. If the thoughts out- 
lined above could be worked into the national park regulations which would 
allow grazing, mining, and fishing within its boundaries, then every effort should 
be made to have it done. However, in the event, that from some reason or the 
other it would be incompatible to do so, then I still feel that in the long-run, 
the majority of people would be better served, and would gain more, econom- 
ically, for themselves now, and for future generations by the establishment of 
a park in this area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jack W. Bay, Assemblyman. 


We have a statement by the Mountaineers indicating their support 
which reads as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE MOUNTAINEERS ON S. 2664 


The Mountaineers, the third largest outdoors club in the United States, with 
a membership of 4,000, are on record favoring the establishment of a Great Basin 
National Park. The reports of those of our members who have visited this area, 
together with those of others with whom we have discussed the matter both in 
our own meetings and at the recent convention of the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs, and also the photographs and motion pictures, which we studied 
of the area, all lead us to believe that this area is of national park caliber. 

The Mountaineers do not believe that we are in a position to make better 
specific boundary recommendations than those who have spent all their lives 
in the area. We believe that it should encompass exceptional examples of both 
the basin and range topography: i.e. the portion of the Snake Range adjacent 
to Mount Wheeler and a representative portion of the Snake Valley. We believe 
that in addition to Lehman Cave National Monument, serious consideration 
should also be given to inclusion of Gandy Mountain, which contains Crystal 
Ball Cave, as a detached portion of the national park, following the example 
of Devil’s Hole, Nev., which is a detached part of Death Valley National Monu- 
ment. 

We believe that the scenic area recently established by the U.S. Forest Service 
is pot adequate to meet the needs of this area in the future. All of Lehman 
Creek, at least within the present national forest boundaries, should be within 
the park, as should all of Baker Creek above the Narrows, and all of Snake 
Creek above the narrow mouth of that canyon. The park should not terminate 
at the Snake Range Divide, as does the scenic area, but should extend onto the 
western slopes of the Snake Range. It should obtain a little private land, 
and as few active mining locations as possible. Grazing must be excluded 
from within the park boundaries. 
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If it eventuates that some fringe areas presently now within the Nevada 
National Forest and adjacent to the park area prove not to be of national park 
caliber, and if the Forest Service does not wish to be burdened with the adminis- 
tration of narrow strips of sparsely vegetated land between the park and 
lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management, it is conceivable to us 
that some of these areas might be transferred to that agency for management. 
However, each area for which this is considered should be studied carefully 
and individually before any such decision is reached. 

The Mountaineers have been informed of the importance of this area for 
speleological studies. We see no objection but rather considerable possible 
advantage in adding the following lines to section 5 of the present bill: “* * * nor 
shall anything contained herein be construed as intended to hamper or obstruct 
speleological investigations within this national park, except the collection of 
biological or geological specimens within caves or caverns within this national 
park shall be done in accordance with the regulations of the National Park 
Service pertaining thereto. All archeological and paleontological investigations 
within the park shall be done in accordance with appropriate National Park 
Service regulations and Federal and State laws.” 

The Mountaineers wish to commend the public-spirited local residents who 
have initiated the planning for this national park and have carried it to what 
should soon be its successful culmination. Like the rest of the citizens of the 
United States, we look forward to visiting the Great Basin National Park in 
the near future, in ever-increasing numbers. 


We have a statement from the School of the Natural Order, Inc., 
signed by R. M. deBit, founder and dean, indicating support and it 
reads as follows: 


ScHOOL oF THE NATURAL ORDER, INC., 
Baker, Nev., December 1, 1959. 
To Senator Brste and Congressman BANNING, Ely, Nev. 

GENTLEMEN: The School of the Natural Order, incorporated under the non- 
profit laws of the State of California and registered as a foreign corporation in 
the State of Arizona and the State of Nevada, respectfully presents the follow- 
ing to this congressional committee: 

Mr. Edward E. Countreman has been authorized by the duly constituted board 
of trustees of said school as official representative before this congressional 
committee. 

In May 1957 the School of the Natural Order, Inc., acquired 320 acres of land 
which lies within the proposed boundaries of the Great Basin National Park 
and moved its national headquarters from San Marcos, Calif., to Baker, Nev. 
The reason for this move was due to the desire of the members of said school 
to be located in an inspiring environment where the grandeur of the moun- 
tains, the vistas of sagebrush flats, etc., would add to and enhance the living 
conditions of said members. 

After extensive scouting and investigation, this particular location had a 
greater appeal, from the scenic beauty standpoint, than any place investigated. 

One hundred and sixty acres of the land acquired was set aside for building 
sites for members of this school. These building sites are rapidly being ac- 
quired and occupied. In this respect we are making provision for 200 resident 
students. 

The resident members of this school hopefully anticipate the future with the 
establishment of this national park and the preservation of the scenic beauty 
and grandeur pertaining thereto. 


Most sincerely yours, 
R. M. veEBrr, Founder and Dean. 


We have a statement from Prof. R. L. Langenheim, Jr., in regard to 
the proposed park, indicating support, and it reads as follows: 
STATEMENT OF R. L. LANGENHEIM, JR., URBANA, ILL. 


I. QUALIFICATIONS 


I am presently a professor in the department of geology of the University of 


Illinois, Urbana, and have been a geologist engaged in teaching and research 
since 1947. My graduate training was in the Universities of Colorado and 
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Minnesota and I have formerly been a staff member at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa and in the department of paleontology of the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

In the course of field research I have traveled extensively in Western North 
America from the Arctic Coastal Plain of Alaska to the Mexican border. Four 
summers and additional shorter periods have been devoted to investigations in 
Nevada and immediately adjacent areas during which I have visited the South 
Snake Range on three different occasions. Visits to the proposed park area 
have included a climb to the top of Wheeler Peak, a trip to the glacier and 
several days investigating the geology in and around Murphy, Wash. 

During 1959, I was a member of the Subcommittee on the Scenic Scientific and 
Educational Values of the Natural Landscape of California, a subcommittee of 
the California Public Outdoor Recreation Plan Committee. As the only geologist 
on this committee during most of its deliberations, I participated in developing 
and organizing a set of principles to guide the California State Park System in 
its program of land acquisition, utilization and disposal. 


II. NATURAL FEATURES OF THE PROPOSED PARK 


The characteristic geologic features of the Great Basin Physiographic Province 
are well displayed in the Wheeler Peak area. Inasmuch as the range is the 
highest in the Great Basin, most of the topographic features peculiar to semiarid 
mountains are present. Also the relatively high intermontane valley to the 
west and the relatively low valley to the east combine to display almost the entire 
range of lowland topographic features to be found in the area. The abrupt west 
face of the range is an excellent example of a range bounding fault and 
searp of the type which dominates the topography and geology of the Great 
Basin. Furthermore it would be relatively easy to include an outlying area 
to the east containing well-exposed shoreline features of abandoned Lake Bonne- 
ville. Thus the park will include example of most of the major land forms 
characteristic of the Great Basin and is probably the only small area in which 
so complete a representation is available. 

The proposed park will also be exceptionally well suited to serve as an out- 
door laboratory in which the full sweep of geologic history may be presented 
to the public. A great many of the bedrock units represented in the Great Basin 
are exposed within the range and furnish the raw materials for interpreting 
the geologic history of this area during almost all of the major divisions of 
geologic time. This resource is not available in any other western national 
park and the record here is much more comprehensive than that available at 
the Grand Canyon. 

Lehman Caves, the large springs on the flanks of the range, and the glacier 
on Wheeler Peak are all unique or exceptionally outstanding minor features 
not available at other potential park sites in the Great Basin. 

Vegetational and zoologic park values are also outstanding because of the 
extreme altitudinal range within the proposed park. Thus almost all of the 
Great Basin vegetational types are represented here and some of them—bristle- 
cone pine forests and mountain mahogany forests, for example—are exception- 
ally outstanding. Anime] life is also varied and abundant, with antelope in 
the valley to the east and deer, wildeats and mountain lions within the range. 
A horn core seen in the northeast cirque of Wheeler Peak this summer attests 
to the presence or former presence of mountain sheep, and these animals could 
easily be restocked if presently absent. 

The extreme height of the range, bringing cooler summer temperatures and 
more adequate rainfall at higher levels, makes the area outstanding as a place 
in which to display the development of unique species of plants and animals 
in isolated habitats. Study of the endemic species on the Galapagos Islands 
greatly influenced Darwin’s thinking, and the similarly isolated species of plants, 
small mammals, and fish in the Great Basin mountain ranges are an excellent 
resource in presenting this problem and its alternative solutions to the general 
public. Comparable natural materials are present nowhere else in the national 
park system. 

Thus, although it would be presumptuous to assert that the Wheeler Peak 
area has the immediate dramatic impact of a Grand Canyon, Crater Lake, or 
Yosemite Valley, it may fairly be said that it has instructional and recreational 
values of a comparable order. The South Snake Range is one of the most scenic 
and scientifically important ranges of the Great Basin and, as such, has the 
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same park values to the same degree as do Rocky Mountain Park, Glacier Park, 
Mount Rainier or the Utah parks. That is, Wheeler Peak and environs, is one 
of the best, and probably the best, available sample of the Great Basin environ- 
ments, one of the major North American environments. 


Ill, UNIQUE STATUS OF THE PROPOSED PARK 


North America has been divided by descriptive natural scientists of differing 
disciplines into natural provinces or areas of relatively homogeneous character 
according to differing environmental properties. Thus, the proposed Great Basin 
Park falls within the “Artemisian Biotic Province” of Dice (Dice, L.R., 1943, 
“The Biotic Provinces of North America,’ 78 pp., map, University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor) ; and within the “Great Basin Subprovince of the Basin and 
Range Physiographic Province” of Fenneman (Fenneman, N.M., 1931, ‘“Physi- 
ography of Western United States,” 534 pp., 178 figs., map, McGraw-Hill, New 
York). 

Dice’s “Artemisian Biotic Province” is characterized by a distinct flora and 
fauna and occupies most of Nevada, most of eastern Oregon, Idaho south of the 
Snake River and Utah west of the Wasatch. It is the largest biotic province west 
of the Great Basin and within the United States. It does not include a national 
park or other major park facility and is the only major, western, biotic province 
not so served. In contrast, the “Californian Biotic Province” immediately to 
the west, contains four national parks and the “Navahonian Biotic Province” 
to the east includes three national parks. 

Fenneman’s “Basin and Range Province” is 1 of 10 physiographic provinces 
west of the Great Plains and includes the Big Bend region of Texas, southern 
New Mexico, and Arizona, southeastern California. most of Nevada, western 
Utah and part of southern Idaho and southeastern Oregon. It is by far the 
largest western physiographic province and includes five distinct subprovinces. 
Big Bend National Park is the only park within the province and is located at 
its easternmost extremity. The only major park facility within the “Great Basin 
Subprovince” is Death Valley National Monument. The monument, however, is 
based on a distinct and unusual feature and is not geologically representstive of 
the “Great Basin Subprovince” nor is it duplicated in any significant sense by the 
proposed Great Basin Park. In contrast, Fennemin’s “Cascade-Sierra Physio- 
graphic Province” to the west includes six national parks and the “Colorado 
Plateau Province” to the east includes three. 

Thus, the proposed Great Basin National Park will be unique in preserving 
and interpreting a distinctive complex of natural features not now adequately 
represented within the national park system. 


IV. NEED FOR PARK-TYPE DEVELOPMENT 


The geologic, botanic, and zoologic features of the park, though attractive 
and of casual interest to any outdoor recreationist, require interpretation if 
they are to be adequately understood and appreciated by the general public. The 
marked trails, ranger-naturalist personnel, and museums of a national park 
facility are the only available means for serving this function. 

Although it may appear ridiculous to consider the need for preserving a sample 
of the natural landscape in an area as thinly inhabited as the Great Basin, this 
is another function that will be more adequate'y served in the national park 
system with its congressional guarantees. Even in a low-yield grazing area such 
as eastern Nevada, the economically commendable program of predator control, 
sagebrush eradication, introduction of game species, and plant introduction 
pursued by various governmental and private agencies are definitely altering 
and destroying the indigenous natural environments. Although the cultural and 
purely scientific value of preserved samples of natural environments are well- 
known though not universally appreciated, it should also be pointed out that such 
preserves constitute storehouses of potentially useful organisms. The recent 
and continuing hunt for soil fungi as potential antibiotics is one outstanding 
example as is the recent realization on the p»rt of plant breeders that wild 
varieties of wheat and corn are essential to the further production of pest-resist- 
ant agricultural varieties. Thus preservation, in a wholly natural state, of a 
large sample of the basin and range flora and fauna is justifiable in terms 
of strictly utilitarian values. 
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Vv. CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


The park area is presently utilized for summer range, and recreation. Also, 
some mining activity has taken place in and adjacent to the park in the past. 

The known mineral deposits of the area are of little consequence. The gold 
deposits around Osceola are of small extent and essentially have been inactive 
for many years. The tungsten deposits in the southeastern part. of the area are 
also restricted and of little economic significance. They are currently inactive, 
but would probably be exploited in times of abnormally high tungsten prices. 
As I last saw them, the boundaries of the park were drawn to exclude almost 
all.of the mineralized areas and, inasmuch as there is no reason to expect major 
discoveries within the park it may safely be assumed that the establishment of 
a park will have negligible effect on our mineral economy. 

The park is currently utilized as summer range for sheep and cattle based 
at ranches in the adjoining valleys. This range will be lost if the park is estab- 
lished, but it should be noted that the irrigated lands and their water rights will 
not be greatly affected by the establishment of a park. It should also be noted 
that the dude-ranch and saddle-horse business generated by a park should go a 
long way toward replacing values lost to the operators in summer range. 

With the exception of hunting, recreational use of the park area will be greatly 
enhanced by the establishment of a park. Furthermore, although the park itself 
would be prohibited to hunters, hunting in surrounding areas would be greatly 
improved as the deer herds in the park will be no respecters of boundaries. 


We have a letter from Eugene L. Conrotto, editor of the Desert 
magazine, indicating support and it reads as follows: 


DESERT MAGAZINE, INC., 
Palm Desert, Calif., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

Deak Sir: As the editor of a publication that deals with outdoor recreation in 
the Southwest, I am daily made aware of the growing need for more land 
assigned to the exclusive use of people desirous of recreating themselves in the 
outdoors. 

It is no paradox that the Southwest is a relatively thinly populated area with 
a relatively great need for park lands. In the open deserts and range lands 
there are few protected campsites in the summer, the time when most Americans 
take outdoor vacations. 

Thus the Alpine Islands in the Southwest play host to a disproportionate num- 
ber of these travelers. The Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area is such an 
“island.” I respectively urge you and your congressional colleagues to make 
this beautiful mountain region an eternal haven for Americans in search of 
fresh air, sunny skies, inspiring vistas and restful nights. 

Sincerely, 
JUGENE L. Conrorro, Editor. 


We have a letter from the office of Leonard & Dole, attorneys at 
law, of San Francisco, Calif., indicating support and the letter reads 
as follows: 


San Francisco, Carir., November 25, 1959. 


Senator ALAN BIBLe, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear SENATOR Brsre: I strongly urge support for the bill to establish the 
Great Basin National Park in Nevada. 

My family and I have been there and found the area intensely interesting. 
I am a member of the board of directors of three national conservation organiza- 
tions and have visited most of the national park areas of the United States, 
including Alaska. The area proposed to be included in the Great Basin National 
Park is unique, not represented in any other portion of the national park system, 
and is of high national park calibre, well worth protection as a part of the 
national park system. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHArD M. LEONARD. 
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We have a letter from C. Edward Graves of the “Wilderness of the 
West” monthly column indicating support and it reads as follows: 


WILDERNESS OF THE WEST, 
Carmel, Calif., November 28, 1959. 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: In the spring of 1956 I visited the site of the proposed Great 
Basin National Park and photographed certain parts of it. I have been visiting 
and photographing national parks all over the United States for the last 46 years 
and I should like to say for the record that I believe that the proposed Great 
Basin National Park is fully qualified for inclusion in the national park system. 
I can see no reason why in this instance the Forest Service should object to a 
transfer of authority to another Government department. 

If it were not necessary to make 10 copies of this statement for the committee 
record, I could develop both of the above statements at considerable length. The 
reasons involved are very cogent. 

Very sincerely, 
C. EpwARp GRAVES. 


We have a letter from Blythe O. Edwards, of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs of Southern California indicating support 
and reading as follows: 

FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS, 
November 19, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sik: Great Basin, Lehman Caves, and Wheeler Peak area should be 
protected by national park status and set up for future enjoyment and enlight- 
enment of the people of Nevada and Utah. 

Thank you. 

BLYTHE O. EDWARDS, 
Vice President, Southern California Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs. 


We have a letter from Mrs. J. C. Reifschneider of Reno, Nev., 
indicating support and the letter reads as follows: 


RENo, NEv., November 27, 1959. 


Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear SiR: I believe the Wheeler Peak, Lehman Cave area should become a 
national park for the unique features of the geology of the area within the 
Great Basin region. 

National park development and interpretation will offer the greatest benefits 
to the greatest number of people. 

Mrs. J. C. REIFSCHNEIDER. 


_ We have a letter from Luella K. Sawyer of Mill Valley, Calif., 
indicating her support and the letter reads as follows: 


Mitt VALLEY, Cauir., November 26, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Eiy, Nev. 


Sm: It was my great pleasure in August of this year to spend 2 days in the 
Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area. I took a long hike up into the area where 
the bristlecone pines were growing. This entailed some cross country 
scrambling over boulders. From the summit of a ridge I looked out over the 
vast desert and mountain stretches into the seemingly limitless distance. I 
knew then what they meant about an “Island in the Sky.” 

That night, camped below in the canyon, I watched the stars come out as the 
evening hours darkened into night. 

My pleasure in this area which included a visit to the justly fabulous Lehman 
Caves is a right that all should have. National park status would preserve 
tris area for others. 
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You, of course, have data at hand from scientists, from ecologists and others 
who have realized the value of the mountain and its surroundings as a unique 
feature of the Nevada landscape. National park status would give it the 
protection it needs. The economic value alone of a national park would con- 
tribute to the State’s wealth. Establishment of another national park, one 
which will not duplicate any existing park seems to me of value when one 
considers the increasing need for recreational areas. 

Another point in the national park favor is the location. It serves as a focal 
point for travelers going south to the Grand Canyon area. It is within easy 
access to Utah’s Salt Lake City and would automatically become a goal for 
persons going either west or east who will find highways so near. Nevada has 
many attractions and this one which would prove both inspirational and recrea- 
tional is a worthy draw. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LUELLA K, SAWYER. 


We have a letter from Carl E. Bauer of the Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs of Salt Lake City, Utah, indicating support and the 
letter reads as follows: 


FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 22, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Dear Sire: Although I have not seen its more remote areas, several excursions 
into the region leave me with the impression that the protection now given the 
Lehman Caves should be extended to include a substantial tract which is com- 
parable scenically with mountains now featured in national parks. 

One not conversant with the pristine character of the Intermountain West 
would now naturally assume that the sear, eroded slopes so much in evidence 
are its natural state. The environs of Mt. Wheeler are no exception. 

There is no more eloquent example of human profligacy than the vast sear 
left on this land of precarious vegetative balance by overgrazing. The puny 
control effort instituted well past the eleventh hour of this even economically 
indefensible desecration, can offer little hope beyond holding a line no longer 
worth holding, and the modicum of success attained is too often only propor- 
tional to recognition of its own folly by a minority of the livestock industry. 

The perils attending the wanton disregard of the ecological balance of native 
animal and bird populations, as indicated by dictatorial “predator control,” are 
beyond the comprehension of existing management. 

The Mount Wheeler area as a national park with scientific administration 
might ultimately, with painstaking restoration again become an oasis in the 
desert, and a heartening step forward from lip service toward realization of 
the concept of multiple use. 

I remain very respectfully yours, 
CaRL E. BAUER, 
Utah Vice President. 


We have a letter from Orson J. Brown, director, Highways 50 and 
6 Association, indicating support and the letter reads as follows: 


SPANISH Fork, UtaH, November 24, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Senaie Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 

DeaR Mr. WHITACRE: I have canvassed the directors and officers of the High- 
ways 50 and 6 Association throughout Utah and find that they are unanimously 
in favor of S. 2664 to set aside 147,000 acres in the south Snake Range in the 
Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area as Great Basin National Park. 

1. I have personally visited the area along with the Lehman Caves and I 
feel that the area is qualified scenically, scientifically, and recreationally for 
national park status. 

2. I do not know of another area in the United States that so admirably 
represents the desert peaks of the West. 

8. Certainly this park would be most accessible on Highways 50 and 6 so 
that a tremendous number of Americans would visit it. 

4. This area should be conserved as part of our American heritage. 
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5. The new limited area of the park and the fact that there are other areas 
that will substitute for grazing ground eliminated will cause very little hardship 
to the region. Certainly everyone I have talked to in Utah is most enthusiastic 
and we feel that this park would make a splendid addition to the national park 
system. 

We most enthusiastically recommend that we make this area part of the 
national parks. 

Yours truly, 


Orson J. Brown, 
Director, Highways 50 and 6. 


We have a statement from Olaus J. Murie of Moose, Wyoming 
indicating support. His statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF OLAUsS J. MuRIE, Moose, Wyo0., DIRECTOR, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


I am Olaus J. Murie, of Moose, Wyo., director of the Wilderness Society, a 
national conservation society whose niain office is at 2144 P Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I would like to add my testimony in favor of preserving for the public the 
land in the Wheeler Peak area of Nevada now being proposed as a national 
park. 

I wish to state to begin with that I am not working in favor of any Government 
bureau from any sense of loyalty, or for any category as an end in itself. I 
look at this as a piece of country that in the many years to come can mean a 
great deal to people, and I would like to say why I think so. I feel that in this 
respect I voice the opinions of the many people who are not informed on the de- 
tails of this situation and are not, therefore, adding their voices to the discussion. 

It would seem that national park status is the best thing in the public in- 
terest in the present circumstances. There is no other move to protect his 
mountain land for all time. 

A group of us had opportunity to visit the area in October of this year. On 
October 9 we went through the Lehman Cave, with Ranger Ray Sellers. There 
we saw the spectacular display of the internal activity of the earth, revealed to 
us in this way in a few places only on this globe. 

We then hiked up Lehman Creek to Stella Lake at its head. As we walked 
we went through a wonderful transition from the colorful shrubs and trees of 
the lower reaches up into forests composed of aspens, mountain mahogany, spruce, 
Douglas-fir, yellow pine, and other forest growth. There is a glacier on the 
mountain up there, a marvel in itself at this latitute, and we could look up to 
more rugged mountain ridges above. All in our party that day thought that 
if we had been driving by in a ear, all of this would not have had much impact. 
But being afoot, with freedom to wander about anywhere away from the trail, 
it all meant something special to us and gave us satisfactions we could not have 
had in any other way. 

Next day we went up on Mount Washington. Again we passed through a suc- 
eession of different kinds of trees and many other plant forms until we came 
to the bristlecone pipes, which extended up to timberline. As we scattered over 
the top of that mountain, on foot, to the ridges above the tree growth, we were all 
elated by the experience. Here were mountain peaks extending north and south; 
to the east and to the west, low desert valleys. 

Here in this part of Nevada one can see at a glance from mountain tops the 
climatic stages, so clearly defined by the character of plant life, from the sage 
covered valleys below up through the various types to the spruces and bristle- 
cone pines here at timberline, and far above, the rugged alpine ridges far beyond 
timber. And these pines, so humbly existing near the mountain tops, we under- 
stand are the oldest living things on our earth. It has been determined that 
some trees are over 4,000 years old. 

In this “mountain island” mass are many other spectacular canyons, which 
others have explored and written about, but which we did not have time to visit. 
I am sure that there is an amazing variety of beauty and of interest, in this 
whole area. Personally, I would like to mention here at least two things which 
impressed me. 

The first thought I have is the significance of a place like this. We had op- 
portunity to go into Lehman Cave, and there we saw before us a sample of the 
activity of the earth beneath the surface. There we were inspired by the thought 
that the universe, and this globe, are dynamic, and we see here before us a tiny 
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sample of what universal energy can do. And then, going over the surface 
to the mountain tops, we could see another aspect of universal effort of emerg- 
ing life, as we know it. We saw large trees apparently growing out of rock, 
with no visible soil. There are some cracks in the rock, to be sure, where roots 
could grope into the earth. But in this area, from the exhibit in the cave below 
showing the push of energy, to the mountain tops where life itself was clinging 
to the rocks, there is placed before us a remarkable exhibit of nature at work. 

The second thought I would like to express here is the attitude of the people 
involved in this expedition of ours. At Lehman Cave we found everything simple 
and real. There was no ostentation. The superintendent and ranger had a sin- 
cere regard for the value of this area and there was no effort to dress things 
up to enhance the place and thereby cheapen it. The woman in charge of the 
restaurant and cabins had the same honest motivation. Right around the 
buildings were the pinon pines, junipers, and the slopes upward, pretty much 
as they might have been found two centuries ago. 

On the mountain top we had the same feeling. One of the party made a 
watercolor painting; others scattered around, photographing, looking, enjoying. 
We gathered as a group on a high ridge and discussed the future of this mountain 
world in Nevada, with all it contains. I was impressed by sentiments ex- 
pressed. It was felt that there should be some access to certain significant 
parts by simple road. They also favored some guest ranches in nearby places, 
with the same motivation that we have found among some guest ranches else- 
where, that is, to facilitate the visit to wilderness areas by horses or other 
simple means. It was this concept, expressed by all those we met with, that 
impressed me, the matter of administrative restraint, to let the natural scene 
give us its message. 

We realize of course that a national park, the only one in Nevada, would add 
to the economy and prestige of the State. But I look upon the financial bene- 
fit as not the real reason. The Wheeler Park area, itself, rising like a moun- 
tain-island off the desert floor, has its own dignity and inherent and unique 
value, which can mean so much to people, not only now, but more than ever in 
generations to come. 

It is for these reasons, so briefly touched upon here, that a great many of 
us feel that the Wheeler Peak country of Nevada needs this protection now 
that a national park can give. 


We have a statement from Edgar Wayburn, M.D., president of 
Trustees for Conservation, of San Francisco, Calif. Dr. Wayburn’s 
statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EpGarR Waysurn, M.D., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., PRESIDENT OF 
TRUSTEES FOR CONSERVATION 


I am Edgar Wayburn of San Francisco, president of Trustees for Conserva- 
tion, a national nonprofit organization devoted to the preservation of the finest 
remaining examples of our magnificent scenic heritage. 

We believe that the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves portion of Nevada’s Snake 
Range is such an area, and that the contemplated 146 square miles should be set 
aside and preserved in a natural state as a unit of the national park system. 

The concept of national parks originated in the United States. It has proved 
to be one of our most successful contributions to practical democracy, and it 
gave worldwide stimulus to nature preservation. A national park doesn’t belong 
to any group, any locality, or any State—it is owned by all the American people. 
In fact, so valuable to the country have our parks become that they had 70 
million visitors this year. Experts predict that this will increase 40 times by the 
year 2000. Imagine a visitation of nearly 3 billion in 40 years! Can anyone 
seriously maintain that we are not in need of an enlarged park system? 

At present we are falling behind tragically in providing additional national 
parks for our vastly increased future population. Furthermore, as the country is 
rapidly being developed and urbanized, opportunities for preserving areas of na- 
tional park caliber are getting rarer each year. Other nations are showing much 
more foresight in this important matter than we are. For example, we have set 
aside in our national park system less than 1 percent of our area, while the 
national parks of New Zealand already total nearly 6 percent. 

The proposed Great Basin National Park is a superlative desert and mountain 
region which we should add to our national park system while there is yet 
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time. After intensive study for the past 4 years by qualified individuals, organ- 
izations, and government agencies, the area is definitely considered to be of park 
caliber and to be of national significance. It is also representative of the dis- 
oe climate, vegetation, wildlife, geology, and scenery of the Great Basin 
tanges. 

This is a type of far western terrain not now exhibited within the national 
park system. That alone should make the establishment of Great Basin National 
Park of compelling importance, for eventually we should preserve examples of 
all types of the original American wilderness. 

So Trustees for Conservation earnestly urge that this grand portion of our 
Scenic heritage be preserved intact for the education, inspiration and enjoyment 
of all the American people. We believe that only under the administration of 
the U.S. National Park Service can this outstanding area be properly protected, 
exhibited and interpreted. 


We have a letter from Arthur B. Johnson, president of the Fed- 
eration of Western Outdoor Clubs, of California, and attached to 
Mr. Johnson’s letter is a resolution adopted by the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs in convention at Norden, Calif., indicating 
support. The letter and resolution read as follows: 


FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLURS, 
West Covina, Calif., November 30, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR SENATOR Brste: Attached is the resolution passed by the Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs at its convention at Norden, Calif., September 7, con- 
cerning national park status for the Snake Range. We have since learned that 
the National Park Service has reported favorably on including 147,000 acres 
of the Snake Range into a national park and that a bill S. 2664, introduced by 
yourself and Senator Cannon, would create such a park. 

The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs therefore recommends strongly 
that this park be established. The Snake Range is the finest example of a 
wilderness remnant typified by well more than 100 similar desert ranges of the 
Great Basin. As the space age progresses we become more cognizant of the 
place that science will and must play in the advancement and even the existence 
of our country. Our scientists tell us that we must maintain, even cherish, those 
remnants of our once vast country as study areas and natural laboratories for 
the study and outdoor proving grounds for the testing of life science theories, 
which may sooner than we suppose spell the difference between success and 
failure of our sciences to protect and enhance our Nation. 

The federation believes that the National Park Service, because of the act 
creating it and the dedication to purpose of those who make up the Park Service, 
is the better qualified branch of our Government for the protection and main- 
tenance of the Snake Range and portions of its environs as a national park. 
They have learned and demonstrated throughout their history that they will 
be able to maintain a proper balance between the preservation of the wilderness 
features as necessary as scientific proving grounds and the enjoyment of an 
area for its scenic and recreational features, and since the National Park Serv- 
ice has reported favorably towards the inclusion of this 147,000 acres of the 
Snake Range as a national park, they will give it the care and protection that 
is necessary for such an outstanding scenic and ecological remnant. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR B. JoHNSON, President. 


(Federation of Western Outdoor Ciubs in convention at Norden, Calif., 
September 7, 1959, adopted the following resolution :) 


RESOLUTION No. 13. PRoposep GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK 


The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs has previously resolved in favor 
of a study of the national park possibilities of the Snake Range in the Great 
Basin of Nevada. The study has now been completed by the National Park 
Service and is believed to demonstrate that the region contains ecological, 
seenic, and recreational values that are of national significance, of national 
park caliber, and of particular importance as an example of Great Basin physi- 
ography. It is therefore 
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Resolved, That the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs urges early publica- 
tion of the study and supports action leading to the establishment by the Con- 
gress of a Great Basin National Park. 

ARTHUR B. JOHNSON, President. 
CRYSTAL KARSTENS, Secretary. 


_ We have a letter from Rufus Wood Leigh of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
indicating support and the letter reads as follows: 


SaLt LAKE Crry, Uran, November 24, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: As a long-time student of the ethnography, geography, 
geology, history, and toponymy of the Great Basin, and currently author of a 
book manuscript to be published shortly titled “Indian, Spanish, and Govern- 
ment Piace Names of the Great Basin and Cojorado Plateaus’, the undersigned 
is seriously interested in the matter of the Congress creating a national park 
within the Great Basin which will exemplify and point up the pecul-inountain 
system in this great geographic province; certainly, it should be represented in 
the national park system. As a citizen I am enthusiastic about the creation of 
more national parks for the conservation of natural resources of many kinds 
and for the immediate enjoyment of the exploding population, specifically before 
such a singular and appropriate area as Wheeler Peak and its contiguous terrain 
is preempied by large corporate interests. Please permit me, Senacor, to bricfiy 
develop three phases pertinent to the creation of Great Basin Range National 
Park. 

I 


Over a period of years I have visited and stayed in many of the Far West 
national parks and monuments. In recent years I have observed and experi- 
enced with dismay the deterioration of service to the visiting public by the 
personnel of the concessionaires in our naticnal parks. Upon casua! inquiry, 
chiding, or threatening to wire Washington, the invariable retort is something 
about “the hordes that are swamping us.” This excuse tor disregarding sani- 
tary measures and decency seems to have a bearing, though not wholly valid, in 
many of the parks. I visited Rocky Mountain and stayed at Grand Lake 
Lodge; upon preparing to retire I threw back the bed covers to expose a filthy 
sheet. Taking experience by the forelock, in a visit to Yellowstone I inspected 
the bed upon arrival and found sheets had been used no telling how many 
nights by how many persons. This experience was in the isolated northeast 
section of Yellowstone, and I had to go a long way to report the matter and to 
secure matches for the chilly evening fire. As of 1959 season, Yellowstone 
was disreputable with respect to primary sanitation; this was before the earth- 
quake. I dissuaded a close friend, a prominent physician from Washington, 
D.C., from going into Yellowstone with his famiiy to stay overnight. I advised 
him to secure reservations in Jackson Hole country and rapidly tour Yellow- 
stone. The U.S. Public Health Service should offer their services to the Na- 
tional Park Service to inspect Yellowstone. 

I am very fond of Grand Canyon National Park and visit both the South 
Rim and have stayed in the Fred Harvey accommodations and the North Rim 
at Bright Angel Point Lodge. A few years ago, my young daughter and I 
walked from Bright Angel Point down to the suspension bridge across the 
Colorado deep in the inner gorge, staying overnight at Phantom Ranch—a Fred 
Harvey accommodation. I walked back to Bright Angel Point, a lateral distance 
of 16 miles, a vertical distance of over a mile—both ways. While both the South 
Rim and the North Rim are fast becoming uncomfortably crowded, both the 
Santa Fe system and the Union Pacific people do their best. My interest and 
specialty is anthropology and accordingly I have visited Mesa Verde which I 
found more than loaded with visitors. I have been to Carlsbad and many other 
national parks and monuments. It is obvious to any casual visitor that the Far 
West national parks, and especially Yellowstone, are overcrowded. This un- 
toward condition should be alleviated by the Congress creating new parks—for 
one,. Great Basin National Park. This is quite necessary for the number of 
visitors is rapidly increasing, and will not decrease—short of national catas- 
trophe. 

II 


The Great Basin was so named by Capt. John Charles Fremont, the intrepid 
explorer of the Far West, in 1843, Captain Fremont exploring in Mexico domain 
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was a covert agent of the Washington Government. He was scientific; he 
observed the geography, geology, ethnography, fauna, and flora to the best of his 
ability and carefully recorded his observations. He gave the seal to the fifth 
decade of the 19th century in the Far West. Fremont was the first to gain an 
adequate conception of the character, extent, and unity of the Great Basin. In 
one of his early reports addressed to the U.S. Senate he wrote: “Between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains is the anomalous feature of our conté 
nent, the Great Basin. * * * It is a singular feature: a basin of some 500 miles 
diameter every way, between 4,000 and 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
shut in all around by mountains, with its own system of lakes and rivers, and 
having no connection whatever with the sea. Sierra Nevada on the west, and 
the Wasatch and Timpanogos chains on the east, are the most conspicuous” 
(Fremont, 1848, Geographical memoir, p. 7). 

The Snake-Columbia drainage is to the north of the Great Basin; the Colorado 
River, cutting through high plateaus, is on the southeast. The Great Basin is 
a plateau ; the name is only loosely descriptive; it is not to be thought of as 
being a deepened dish, but as a tableland with the two ranges above named 
forming distinct lips or elevated margins. The Great Basin covers more than 
200,000 square miles, one-sixth of the United States. Surely, this anomalous 
area, to use the Pathfinder’s word, one-sixth of the United States, warrants 
being admirably represented in the varied topography of our national parks 
system. Between the Wasatch Mountains on the east and the Sierra Nevada on 
the west there are 200 separate, north-south trend ranges within the Great 
Basin. Fremont wrote of these ranges: “Looking across over the crest of these 
ridges, which nearly all run north and south, was like looking lengthwise along 
the teeth of a saw.” 

We are here considering a geographical, not a political entity. An historical 
analyst has noted: “Subdivision of the Far West into States along straight lines 
was mostly artificial: Natural geography and history were most often thwarted.” 
Within the elevated rim of this Great Basin the following parts of political 
units are encompassed: Utah west of the Wasatch Range and the high plateaus 
of southern Utah, save the Rio Vergin drainage areas; Nevada, save the northern 
margins of Elko and Humboldt Counties which drain into the Snake-Columbia 
system, and the Colorado catchment area in the southeast; and a large area in 
California east of the Sierra Nevada extending from the region of Mono Lake 
southerly to the San Bernardino Mountains, including the drainage area of the 
Mohave River, but excluding that of the Colorado River. 

Grove K. Gilbert, an eminent member of the United States Geological Survey, 
made intensive observations in the Great Basin in the last quarter of the 19th 
century. He writes that the Great Basin is a great geological province. Gilbert 
studied the Quaternary history of the valleys of the Great Basin and the series 
of lakes, salt and fresh, which were contemporaries of the ice epoch, particu- 
larly the fossil or geologic Lake Bonneville in western Utah, and its sister pleis- 
tocene lake, Lake La Hontan in northwestern Nevada. 

The Great Basin became of much interest to geologists, and from reports 
of the USGS have come descriptive texts. As a geographic province, the basin is 
characterized by interior drainage, arid climate, and a peculiar mountain system. 
Diversifying this region are many mountain ranges and intervening desert 
valleys, together with canyons, rivers, and lakes. The mountains are dis- 
tinctive—known as basin range structure; Long, narrow ridges, usually bearing 
north-south, steep on one side where the broken edges of the composing strata 
are exposed—escarpment, but sloping on the other with a gentle angle con- 
formable with the dip of the strata. They have been formed by tilting, i.e., the 
blocks of strata have been tilted as the upthrust of the faulting was forced by 
stupendous mountain building movements. These basin ranges are peculiar in 
that they do not exhibit anticlinal or synclinal structure but are monoclinal: 
Having a single oblique inclination. 

Snake Range was so called because of the sinuous course of this mountain 
range in southeastern White Pine County. Snake Range is a superb example of 
basin ranges; it reaches its zenith at 13,063 feet atop wedge-shaped Wheeler 
Peak. Snake Range is a mountain mass which has been raised abruptly on its 
west front by faulting, resulting in a steep escarpment, while the eastern side 
had a gradual slope which, through time, has been eroded into transverse 
ridges separated by canyons. 

Wheeler Peak, 13,063 feet, is in the southern part of the Snake Range (vide 
aerial photograph). This peak is the most imposing landmark in eastern 
Nevada. Wheeler Peak is exceeded in altitude only by Boundary Peak, 13,145 
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feet, just east of the Nevada-California boundary (q.v.). Perpetual snowbeds lie 
on this wedge-shaped mountain. Mr. Glenn C. Osborne, who has lived in the area 
many years and knows both the terrain and history, states that traditionally a 
glacier existed on Wheeler Peak. In the 1890’s photographs were made of either 
a simple ice field or a glacier. But, surprisingly, not until 1955 was it definitely 
established that a glacier did exist and the discovery publicized. Weldon F. 
Head and Albert Marshall, exploring the high ridges of the peak, described ice on 
the north face: 

“And eventually made our way into the great north cirque. When we labo- 
riously passed the portal-like cliffs and looked into the depths beyond, we both 
shouted at once. For there, cradled in the gigantic rock basin, was not merely 
ice, but an active glacier. On Wheeler Peak lies the only living glacier in the 
entire Great Basin, east of the High Sierra rim” (Nevada Highways and Parks. 
XVIII: 1). 

Wheeler Peak was named by the U.S. Geological Survey to honor Capt. George 
M. Wheeler who headed the U.S. Geographic Surveys west of the 100th meri- 
dian—from Colorado to California—in 1869-70—and subsequent surveys: 
Wheeler survey, 1875-79 (Wheeler, 1889, vol. I). Captain Wheeler first de- 
seribed this peak, later to be named for him. These Government surveys in- 
cluded a great deal more than topography: Geology, geography, natural history, 
ethnography, economic resources, et cetera. 

Matthes Glacier is in the shadowed cirque on the north face of Wheeler Peak 
(vide aerial photograph). This is an active glacier with apparent signs of 
moving ice: Bergschrunds, crevasses, and fresh moraines. In lower part of the 
cirque are old moraines and bristlecone pines (Pinus aristata) measuring up to 
35 feet in trunk circumference. Stella Lake, the largest of three moraine lakes 
at the head of Lehman Creek, is over the divide from the ice basin. Matthes 
Glacier is the only active glacier in the whole Great Basin. 

Lehman Caves National Monument is on the east shoulder of Wheeler Peak. 
This reservation preserves and makes accessible to the public a limestone cavern 
of singular beauty. The delicately tinted stalactites—pendant from the ceil- 
ing—and the heavier conical stalagmites—arising from the floor—sometimes join 
to form columns 60 feet in height. The scene is entrancing, so unusual that it 
seems almost unearthly. The roof of the cavern had been eroded so thin that 
a small natural cavein occurred. When the new entrance was cut through, ex- 
amination of the cavein debris disclosed two Indian skulls. Indians did not 
dig graves; they used natural recesses for burial wherever possible. Evidence 
indicates the cavein and burials existed prior to Caucasian times. Lehman 
Caves National] Monument was ereated by Congress in 1922. The name is for 
the discoverer, Absolom Lehman. 

Nevada, the most typical and almost wholly Great Basin State, containing 
within its boundaries more Great Basin ranges than Utah and California to- 
gether ; Nevada, with Snake Range piercing the blue at 13,063 feet atop the spec- 
tacular Wheeler Peak with Matthes Glacier on its north face—the only active, 
true glacier in the Great Basin, and with the exquisite Lehman Caves National 
Monument on its east shoulder, presents the Nation with a paragon of terrain 
for a new park; Great Basin Range National Park. 

I am sure the people of the sister State of Utah will rejoice with the people 
of Nevada and the people of the Nation in the creation of Great Basin Range 
National Park by the Congress of the United States. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Rurvus Woop LE£icH. 


We have a letter from F. M. Buchanan, treasurer of Sparks Cham- 
ber of Commerce indicating support and it reads as follows: 


SPARKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sparks, Nev., November 30, 1959. 


Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 

DEAR Mr. WHITACRE: . A letter to the Sparks Chamber of Commerce from the 
Great. Basin National Association has been referred to me. Our board of di- 
rectors has designated me to speak for the chamber. At the present time I am the 
treasurer of our organization and a member of the executive committee. 

In August I made a trip through the eastern part of the State for the first 
time, although I have lived in the State for 30 years or more. My hobby is 
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colored photography so, naturally I was interested in stopping along the route 
to shoot pictures of the beautiful scenery. We generated more enthusiasm in 
the vicinity of Ely and the Lehman Caves than any place along our 2,000-mile 
trip. We listened to statements made by the people living there. Our impression 
was that the people living in this part of the State felt that a large majority of 
the tourists were in such a hurry to be on their way to some destination that 
they didn’t slow down enough to see the beautiful scenery of the country. 

We proceeded to take issue with some of the people we talked to. We visited 
the Charcoal Ovens out of Ely turning off the road where the sign pointed. We 
were eastbound and saw a road which we thought might be a shortcut to the 
highway, but since there were no signs giving the necessary information, we 
were afraid to take a chance and backtracked the dusty road which we had gone 
in on. As we suspected, we found that the road mentioned actually was a short- 
cut. We stopped at an establishment dispensing beverages and my brother-in- 
law who was disgusted with having had to make all of this extra mileage for the 
lack of proper road signs, inquired from some people who were there, who he 
could write to, as a State official, to register his sentiments. It so happened that 
we were talking to a State legislator from your county. 

Highway 50 is fortunate to have so many points of interest but these im- 
portant places should have adequate information for the tourist. We have 
learned more interesting facts about the pictures of this country we have taken 
since returning home. This is information which should be supplied on the 
spot. For example, we have found out since, that 2 miles in another direction, 
we could have visited huge stacks of cordwood and also that this wood was 
made into charcoal to be used in the operation of some mines once upon a 
time. One shouldn’t have to return home to find out all the facts. These facts 
made colored pictures valuable. A lady from Ely tells me that the copper pit 
I photographed was once a high hill or mountain. 

If people fail to stop and visit all of the wonderful sights we saw on our trip 
and especially that part of the country between Ely and the Utah State line, 
then there certainly must be something lacking. We think that it could well 
be capitalized without much expense. 

We stopped at Lehman Caves and took the tour. We were certainly fascinated 
with the sights we saw and were interested in the comments we overheard 
within the group. One couple who had visited Carlsbad Caverns just before 
visiting Lehman Caves expressed their views that by comparison Carlsbad 
Caverns were larger but that Lehman Caves were much more interesting. We 
were delighted with ali we saw and bought colored slides. I show my slides 
quite often to various clubs and organizations and have already shown this group 
of slides twice since returning from this trip. It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to show such colorful pictures. I have had many people ask me if it was 
worth while to take the time to leave Highway 50 and visit the caves. They say 
that they have gone over this route many times but wondered if it was worth 
the time that it would take. 

There are many inquiries received at the Sparks Chamber of Commerce of- 
fice from tourists from all over the United States concerning the location of 
Lehman Caves and the routing from Sparks. According to the members and 
those in attendance at our board of directors meeting that such interest is 
evinced by tourists and Nevadans alike should indicate a need for the establish- 
ment of the park being controlled by the Federal Government and proper ad- 
vertising in relation thereto carried on in the same manner accorded other na- 
tional parks. Nevada is a great and growirg State as indicated by the increased 
number of tourists passing through our major cities annually. While we have 
a great deal to offer to sightseers most places are off of the beaten path and it is 
felt that if many of the tourists could be directed to a national park it would 
be of great assistance to evervone in our State. 

I know that the Sparks Chamber of Commerce supports me in recommending 
and urging the establishing of this national park. It would seem a wonderful 
opportunity to share such unusual beauty with the rest of the Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
F. M. BucHAnan, Treasurer. 


We have a letter from William M. McGhie, secretary of the Caliente 


Chamber of Commerce, in support of the park, and it reads as 
follows: 





we 
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CALIENTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Caliente, Nev., December 2, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 


Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
fly, Nev. 


DeaR Mr. WuiItacreE: The Caliente Chamber of Commerce requests the follow- 
ing testimony be made a part of the official record at the hearing on the Mount 
Wheeler-Lehman Cave National Park bill, S. 2664. 

After considering all aspects of designation of a national park in the Mount 
Wheeler-Lehman Cave area of the South Snake Range, the Caliente Chamber 
of Commerce is of the opinion the creation of a national park would be of great 
benefit to the people throughout the Nation and especially those in the inter- 
Mountain States. 

This particular area is much different than other national parks and repre- 
sents a typical part of the Great Basin. There being beautiful scenery in all 
seasons of the year and with the natural glacier and geological history of the 
area, we believe it will be beneficial to the public from an educational stand- 
point and for recreational purposes. Furthermore, the area is greatiy in need 
of conservation, development, and preservation of the natural resources. 

Being located near east-west and north-south Federal highways, the na- 
tional park would attract many visitors and provide a wonderful scenic and 
recreational area for their benefit. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wruiiam M. McoGuin, Secretary. 


We have a statement of Anthony Wayne Smith, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Parks Association. 
His statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY WAYNE SMITH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Anthony Wayne Smith. I am executive secretary of the National 
Parks Association, 1300 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

This statement is being read in these hearings on invitation of Senator Alan 
Bible of the subcommittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Every effort has been made in this statement to approach the subject of the 
proposed Great Basin National Park from an unbiased and objective point of 
view and in the scientific spirit. 

The National Parks Association is a nonprofit charitable, educational, and 
scientific organization certified by the Internal Revenue Service as tax exempt 
under section 501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code; as such, the associa- 
tion does not engage in efforts to influence legislation. 

The association numbers among its board of trustees and its program groups 
organized to study special problems in various parts of the country many dis- 
tinguished biological and social scientists; it endeavors to reach sound con- 
clusions based on scientific evidence on problems involving protection of the 
Federal system of national parks and monuments and to embody them from 
time to time in balanced, objective statements. 

The question before us is whether it is desirable in the public interest to 
establish a national park in the Great Basin Range area in Nevada, to be known 
as Great Basin National Park. 

After careful study and consideration, the association is of the opinion that the 
establishment of such a park would be desirable. 

Inasmuch as this decision would involve a transfer of lands from the present 
national forest in the area to a park and would entail the elimination of 
timber harvests, hunting, and mining, it would be of considerable significance. 

With respect to timber management, we are satisfied that the present need 
for outdoor recreational opportunities and the protection of scenery outweighs 
in a limited number of areas the importance of the production of timber and 
wood products; in our judgment the area to be comprised within the proposed 
park is such an area. 

With respect to hunting, it is the position of the association that a reasonable 
number of sizable regions in the country should be reserved for a relationship 
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between men and animals based on the friendly observations and association 
which characterize the national park situation; we think that the proposed 
area will serve this purpose well. 

With respect to mining, we feel that the country has not yet reached the point 
with respect to its mineral reserves where all our scenic and outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities need to be sacrificed to extraction. 

The location of the proposed park is excellent from the geographic point of 
view ; it is within reasonably easy access from the west coast California cities, 
from the centers of population in New Mexico and Arizona, and from the big 
urban centers of Denver and Salt Lake City, as well as within reasonable 
reach of the cities of the Pacific Northwest. 

One of the guide rules which has directed the establishment of national parks 
in the past has been to select distinctive areas and have each park stand for 
a special type of scenery. The proposed Great Basin Park would bring into 
the national system a region of a kind not hitherto represented, and one more- 
over which will display a broad sweep of plant and animal life and scenery from 
level land to high mountain peaks. 

In point of time, there is need for a decision now on protecting this region; if 
there is too much delay, exploitation for timber production, mining, other com- 
mercial uses, and road and facility construction may destroy recreational and 
scenic resources which can never be replaced. 

It seems quite certain that establishment of the proposed park will be of great 
economic advantage to the general region within which it is to be located. The 
common experience has been that the establishment of parks attracts recrea- 
tional and tourist industries which enhance the income of the regions around the 
park. There appears to be a widespread desire in the region for the establish- 
ment of the park, and a conviction that it will bring economic advantages. 

As background for the entire discussion, it should be borne in mind that the 
population of the United States is rising rapidly; that the American people 
have a constantly increasing amount of leisure; that the per capita income of 
the country is climbing steadily, so that people have automobiles and can pur- 
chase equipment for outdoor recreation; and finally that our people are con- 
stantly more and more mobile and travel long distances in the summertime from 
big cities to the wide open spaces. As a result there is and will continue to be 
more and more demand for outdoor recreational opportunities, whether in 
national parks, national monuments, national forests, or the various State and 
county parks and forests. There is a growing feeling that a substantial portion 
of our public lands should be preserved in wilderness condition, whether in parks 
or forests. 

Mission 66 of the National Park Service and Operation Outdoors of the U.S. 
Forest Service are both intended to make natural outdoor recreation country 
available to large numbers of the American people. Such areas should be made 
accessible but must also be preserved, if the very purpése of accessibility is to 
be served. 

The unusual scenery represented by such regions as the proposed park, our 
other national parks, and many parts of our great national forests, is a form 
of wealth which the Nation is coming to value highly. 

The plants and animals which are protected in the national parks, in the 
national wildlife refuges, and in many parts of our national forests, are also 
a form of wealth for which the Nation is showing increasing concern. 

The reasonable expansion of the system of national parks and monuments 
administered by the National Park Service is one excellent way, and in our judg- 
ment an indispensable one, of aiding in the preservation of these great forms 
of national wealth. 

For all these reasons, in our considered judgment, the proposal to establish a 
Great Basin National Park, is a sound proposal and should be carried into execu- 
tion as expeditiously as possible. 


We have a statement from Philip Busteed, secretary of Rural De- 
velopment Committee, from Lincoln County, Caliente, Nev., indicat- 
ing support of the bill, which reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP BUSTEED, SECRETARY, RURAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
LINCOLN CoUNTY 


The Rural Development Committee of Lincoln County would like to go on 
record as supporting the bill to make the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves area a 
national park, because: 
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It is felt that the creation of a national park will increase the value of this 
area asa recreational and educational establishment. 

This park is totally different from any existing park in the United States 
and would be representative of the Great Basin area. 

There is a great need for conservation and development of our natural re- 
sources due to the increasing population. The creation of a national park in this 
area would preserve a portion of the land for future generations. 

At the present time there are no national parks in the State of Nevada and 
this appears to be the only logical place where one of this quality could be 
established. 

In conclusion, the establishment of a national park in the Mount Wheeler- 
Lehman Caves district would be of great esthetic, as well as economic value. 


We have a letter from Donald L. Bowers of Carson City, Nev., in- 
dicating support, and reading as follows: 


Carson City, Nev., December 1, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: In discussion about the proposed Great Basin National 
Park, two considerations appear to me to be particularly basic and essential. 
These are— 

1. The United States, along with the rest of the world, is now witnessing 
the beginnings of a population explosion which will double the national 
population in the next 40 years. (For a revealing discussion of this prob- 
lem, see U.S. News € World Report, November 23, 1959.) 

In Nevada, it is estimated that our population will double in the next 
16 years. (From a statement by Meissner Engineers, Inc., of Reno, re- 
ported in the Nevada press on December 1, 1959.) 

2. There will never be more land than is available right now for park 
use in the United States. 

These two facts emphasize the vital need for the Great Basin National Park. 
As our State and national population rises, our children and grandchildren will 
be faced with a growing problem of finding space to breath, space where it will 
be possible to come into contact with unspoiled national beauty. 

Man’s need for nature is as strong as his physical need for food and shelter. 

Surely, if we contrast the educational and spiritual benefits which this park 
permanently would yield to the entire Nation against the short-range, temporary 
profits which the area might give to a relatively few in the form of minerals, 
game or grazing land, there is no doubt which alternative we must in good 
conscience choose. 

In weighing this question of land use, we must seek to find what is the 
greatest good for the greatest number. To accede to the demands of special 
interest groups whose primary concern in the area is personal gain is to deny 
our responsibility to coming generations of Americans. 

I urge that we unselfishly and imaginatively provide for the future. I urge 
that the Great Basin National Park be established. 

Sincerely yours, 

Doyatp L, Bowers, 


Editor, Nevada Highways and Parks Magazine and Conservation Chair- 
man, Toiyabe Chapter, Sierra Club. 


We have a letter from Thomas W. Miller, national executive com- 
mitteeman for the American Legion, Department of Nevada indicat- 
ing their support, and it reads as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 
Reno, Nev., December 2, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBL, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear SENATOR BrsBLE: At the 41st Annual Department Convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion convened at Winnemucca, Nev., July 23-25, 1959, a resolution was 
adopted favoring the establishment of a national park in White Pine County 
to include the Mount Wheeler area. It is in support of this mandate that I 
accept your invitation to submit a prepared statement in lieu of a personal 
appearance which it is not possible for me to do at this time. 
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The focal point of the present hearings in Ely are based on S. 2664 introduced 
by you and your Nevada colleague, Senator Cannon, and a companion bill, H.R. 
9156, introduced in the House by Congressman Baring. 

Since the introduction of these bills the Congress has been in recess and neither 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, the two executive departments most 
concerned, have been afforded an opportunity to express their views. 

It is understood that your opening hearings in Ely will afford an opportunity 
for the subordinate agencies of the two executive departments involved to ex- 
press their views and further to give any group of interested citizens or organi- 
zations the same privilege. 

The area is qualified scenically by reason of the fact that it is situated in 
the region where majestic Mount Wheeler, the highest point in Nevada, is lo- 
eated and the famous Lehman Caves, now a national monument under the 
National Park Service, are located. 

The area is already a mecca for visitors and tourists as a recreational area 
that should be further developed by whatever executive department has juris- 
diction now or in the future to the end that more easy access is possible than 
now prevails. 

The scientific importance of the area has already been proven by the estab- 
lishment of the Lehman Caves National Monument which have drawn thousands 
of visitors over the years as an evidence of their importance from that stand- 
point. The report of the task force, available to your committee, and made by 
representatives of the subordinate Government agencies concerned bespeaks the 
further importance from a scientific angle. This report, it is understood, de- 
veloped certain new ecology features not heretofore realized. 

The development of the area as contemplated by your bill will make the 
area accessible to and will serve large numbers of visitors and contribute signifi- 
cantly to their education and enjoyment. 

It is pertinent to mention the possibility that as a result of these hearings 
some new ideas may be advanced that would change the completion of the 
project as now contemplated. All important legislation is more or less a com- 
promise to meet conflicting ideas which will undoubtedly be developed at your 
hearings. Reference is made to this phase of the proceedings by reason of the 
undersigned having had the experience of sitting in, some 25 years ago, at the 
time negotiations were underway to create the Lake Mead recreational area at 
the time that Hoover Dam was under construction. 

At that time there was great objection from stockmen and mining interests 
to the inclusion of the areas contiguous to the dam in a national park. The 
late U. S. Senator James G. Scrugham, then Nevada’s representative in Congress, 
advanced the idea that these objections could be overcome if the area was 
created as a recreational area and not a national park. Upon the adoption 
of this proposal by the Department of the Interior the suggestion was carried 
out and the recreational areas in both Nevada and Arizona were not in any way 
lessened for the enjoyment of the public and the business interests within the 
areas concerned were not disturbed. This suggestion is made for your con- 
sideration should a similar situation arise. 

In closing permit me to state that I am familiar with the area involved by 
reason of my activities in Nevada over the past 58 years and my service as a 
member and chairman of the Nevada State Park Commission over the past 
quarter of.a century. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS W. MILLER, 
National Executive Committeeman (Nevada). 


We have a telegram from the South Lake Tahoe Board of Realtors 
indicating support, and the telegram reads as follows: 


Bryovu, Cauir., December 8, 1959. 
Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Hotel Nevada, Ely, Nev. 

GENTLEMEN : The South Lake Tahoe Board of Realtors voted in general meet- 
ing wishing to go on record endorsing the Wheeler Mountain-Lehman Cave area 
for a national park considering the following: area qualified scenically, scien- 
tifically, recreationally, not duplicating other national parks, accessible to serve 
large numbers of Americans inspirationally, educationally, and enjoyingly, needs 
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conservation and protection only a national park can give. No hardship on the 
area and will be welcomed by Nevada and Utah. 
SoutH LAKE TAHOE BOARD OF REALTORS, 
WILLIAM KING Monrog, President. 
EpitH B. BisHop, Secretary. 


We have a letter from Miss Madeline M. Sheridan, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Sierra Club, Mother Lode Chapter, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., in support of the park, reading as follows: 


SIERRA CLUB, 
MoTHER LODE CHAPTER, 
Sacramento, Calif., November 30, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: The Mother Lode Chapter of the Sierra Club, its mem- 
bership approximating 725, commends your effort and that of Senator Cannon 
toward bringing about national park status for the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Cave 
area. The chapter desires to be on record in support of S. 2664 and requests 
that this letter be included in the record of the December 1959 hearing on this 
subject at Ely, Nev. 

In addition to its high scenic value, the proposed Great Basin National Park 
area has unusual importance from the standpoint of its scientific and educa- 
tional value. The accessibility of the area together with the broad diversity in 
its characteristics make it especially important that it be preserved unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. By virtue of definite congressional 
policy expressed in the National Park Act of 1916, this can best be done by 
bringing the area into the national park system. In the public interest the 
Mother Lode Chapter of the Sierra Club strongly supports such action. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss MADELINE M. SHERIDAN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


We have a letter from William and Elizabeth Tempel. They do 
not indicate where they are from, but they are in support of the park. 
It reads as follows: 

NOVEMBER 28, 1959. 

Dear Mr. WHITACRE: We are very anxious for the Wheeler Peak-Lehman 
Caves area to be made into a national park. Such distinctive type of country 
with so much beauty and interest should be made available to as many people 
as possible. Because of this scenic value and from a recreational point of view 
this section should be placed in a national-park-like development. 

In this fast growing country there should be immediate consideration to set 
aside parcels of land which are unique and well suited for park areas before it is 
too late. 

We understand that the majority of people in Nevada and Utah will approve 
of this move. 

No doubt this committee feels that this opportunity would be a great place 
of enjoyment to all travelers who really seem to be on the move these days. 

So let us work toward conservation and protection of this land which is ideal 
for national park development. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM and ELIzABETH TEMPEL. 


We have a letter from Robert G. Bear of Beaumont, Calif., indicat- 
ing support, reading as follows: 


BEraumMontT, Catir., November 24, 1959. 
U.S. SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Ely, Nev. 


GENTLEMEN : In connection with the congressional hearing in Ely on Decem- 
ber 5, 7, and 8, 1959, I wish to go on record as enthusiastically in favor of the 
proposed Great Basin National Park. As a resident and lover of the desert, I 
think it is high time the scenic, recreational and scientific interest of an out- 
standing desert mountain area receive the recognition of national park status. 

The Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area represents the climax in Great Basin 
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ranges. It is the highest of all the ranges, located approximately in the center 
of the Great Basin. This great elevation involves a considerable number of 
life zones, making for an area of unusual educational and scientific interest. 
The area represents the best in desert ranges through having a number of lakes 
and streams, as well as a living glacier. 

The location of the proposed park is especially advantageous. It is far from 
any other park. It is very close to important national highways, one going 
north-south and the other east-west. Its high, cool location makes it a pleasant, 
desirable stopping place for vacationing Americans crossing the hot desert. My 
own family has made no less than three recreational trips through Ely in the 
past 5 years. 

I feel that national park status is essential to protect and develop the values 
in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area. Under national forest and national 
monument status the area can and will now be developed into the outstanding 
national scenic and recreational resource for which it has the potential. What 
is more, under national forest control the area is liable to loss of potential 
through possible lumbering, mining, and grazing operations. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert G. Bear. 


We have a letter from Arthur L. Smock of Sharon, Pa., indicating 
their support of the park and reading as follows: 


SMOCK CLEANERS, 
Sharon, Pa., November 29, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Ely, Nev. 


DEAR MR. WHITACRE: Last summer Mrs. Smock and I visited Lehman Ciives 
and camped at the campground. We fell in love with the area at first sight 
and felt it was a highlight of our 9,000-mile trip. 

We left the area reluctantly but with vows that we would soon return again. 
We hope this area will soon become a national park. We have enjoyed a large 
number of our parks and monuments in our travels and hope to enjoy a lot more 
and also to return again and again. We feel there cannot be too many wonderful 
parks. The Wheeler Peak area really impressed us at first sight and we surely 
wish to have it become a national park as soon as possible. 

Our youngest daughter who is a teacher in Southern Rhodesia, Africa, has 
written to Senator Alan Bible. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. SMOCK. 


We have a letter from DeMont Hansen of Ely, Nev., indicating 
support, reading as follows: 

Ey, NEv., December 3, 1959. 
To WHoM It MAy CONCERN : 

Having given this due consideration and having visited the area in question, 
during one of the excursions, I feel that the area has great advantages that 
would make it one of the better national park areas in this desert region. 

I don’t feel that a park should in one way or another hinder the hunting and 
fishing enjoyed in the past. As a matter of fact it should make it a better rec- 
reation since the animals would have a place to breed and produce greater 
herds from which to harvest. 

So far as recreation is concerned it will not only be enjoyed by a few but will 
have protection given by regularly stationed rangers. Thus preserving the area 
for later generations instead of having it packed off piece by piece. Too many 
people, thinking only of today, needlessly take souvenirs and often do great 
damage to things of beauty. 

Large numbers of Americans living in other parts of the United States think 
of desert (Great Basin area) as sand and sagebrush and that’s all but I think 
that we have something here that would give them some food for thought, namely 
the glacier. I don’t believe one person in three would believe word of mouth, 
so it would be truly an inspiration for them to see. 

Already Lehman Caves have received such acclaim all over the country surely, 
this should be enough testimony to the vast possibilities of the area. I for one 
cast my vote in favor of the national status. 

Thank you, 
DEMontT HANSEN. 
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We have a letter from Wilbur Clark of Wilbur Clark’s Desert Inn 
of Las Vegas, Nev., indicating support of the park, and it reads as 


follows: 
WILBUR CLARK’S DESERT INN, 
Las Vegas, Nev., December 2, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 

DEAR Mr. WHITACRE: Since there is a possibility that I will be unable to at- 
tend the hearing in Ely, I am writing this letter in order to give you my ideas 
on the establishment of a national park in.the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves 
area. 

In my opinion, this proposed park area has the natural beauty and all of the 
qualifications necessary for national park status, and could undoubtedly be made 
into one of the most outstanding parks in the United States. 

I believe that this proposed park would be unique and individual and would 
be entirely different from any other national park. The historical value, plus 
the opportunity it has for sports, sight-seeing, nature study, etc., would contrib- 
ute much to the inspiration, education and enjoyment of the many Americans 
who would visit it each year. 

The easily accessible location, together with the many outstanding features 
it has to offer, would attract millions of people to this area every year and 
thus would benefit the entire State of Nevada, as well as the park area itself. 

I sincerely hope that this proposal will be given approval so that we will be 
afforded the benefit of a national park. 

Very truly yours, 


WILBuR CLARK. 


We have a statement from Mr. William Wagner, former president 
of the Ely Chamber of Commerce, and the statement is in support of 
the park and reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. WaGNrER, FoRMER MANAGER OF THE WHITE PINE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MINES 


I am William H. Wagner, former manager of the White Pines Chamber of 
Commerce and Mines. I would like to submit the following statement for in- 
clusion in the record of the Senate Interior Affairs Committee during its investi- 
gation on the proposed Great Basin National Park. 

Obviously the establishment of a national park in the Snake Range of eastern 
Nevada would be beset by many problems, real, imagined and those created by 
special interest groups. It would seem to me that the underlying philosophy 
in making the final determination of the establishment of the park would resolve 
to the following points: 

(1) Does the area considered have the requirements that all areas must meet 
in order to be included in the national park system? 

The answer to this can be determined by questioning anyone familiar with 
the general park requirements. They are unanimous in their approval. 

(2) What would be the economic impact on the area considered? This, of 
course, must include both mining and grazing lands. 

Mining in the area included in the proposed park boundary has been almost 
entirely nonexistent during the hundred year history of mining in White Pine 
County. All known areas of possible commercial mineral value are located by 
claim therefore are protected from any deterrent action that the park might 
have on their ultimate production. 

The grazing rights, while probably of some value, are inconsequential in 
area when considering the park as a whole. A brief study will indicate that 
the entire area covered by grazing rights will support a few head of cattle, and 
those only for a few months of the year. 

In my opinion, the Great Basin National Park should be established in the 
Snake Range of eastern Nevada. 

It has come to my attention, at a rather late date, that the Forest Service has 
proposed the creation of a scenic area in the Lehman Caves area with the re- 
sultant trailer camps, tent camps, cabin sites, and the like. To spoil a great 
natural area like this with such a ridiculous proposal might be compared with 
opening the halls of the Senate to settlement under the Homestead Act. 
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We have a statement from Dr. Richard C. Sill of Reno, Nev., who 
is assistant professor of physics at the University of Nevada, and his 
letter is in support of the park and reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Dr. RicHArp C. SILL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, RENO, NEV. 


I believe that the establishment of the Great Basin National Park will be bene- 
ficial to the United States, to the intermountain West, and to the State of 
Nevada. This type of country, which is not now included in our national park 
system, is unique in its beauty and grandeur and deserves national park status. 
Thousands of Americans will be able to visit this park and to learn of the 
beauties of the desert mountains, The State of Nevada will benefit economically 
and in population growth. One of the important factors in my coming to the 
University of Nevada was the presence of the Great Basin and range country to 
the east, and I want to see this country preserved forever under national park 
status. 


We have a statement from Mr. Irwin W. Fehr indicating his support 
for the park and it reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF IRWIN W. FEHR, Ety, NEV. 


It is my opinion that from a photographic standpoint the area proposed for the 
Great Basin National Park is extremely outstanding and will provide subject 
material for countless amateur and professional photographers. 

The typical western clear atmosphere which prevails in this area is especially 
suited for tremendous distances in practically all photographs made, regardless 
of equipment. 

The terrific contrast of subject material found within a small area as a result 
of elevation differences should and will appeal to every visitor with a camera. 
From the Alpine-type high country to typically desert plants the scenery is out- 
standing especially when linked with clear western skies and characteristically 
colorful Nevada sunrises and sunsets. 

The psychological impact that is made when a person leaves a brilliant desert 
area and within a few short minutes is photographing a Canadian-type forest 
while on the way to a Swiss mountain background cannot be comprehended. 

The colorful floral displays throughout the summer reach a fabulous peak 
in the fall to give way to wintry snow scenes unexcelled. 


We have a statement from Van Englestead, trustee of the Nevada 
Foundation for a National Park and vice president of the Nevada 
Federation of Labor, indicating support of the park, and the state- 
ment reads as follows: 


STATEMENT BY VAN ENGLESTEAD, TRUSTEE OF THE NEVADA FOUNDATION FOR A 
NATIONAL PARK AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NEVADA FEDERATION OF LABOR 


As a trustee of the Nevada Foundation for a National Park and vice presi- 
dent of the Nevada Federation of Labor, I feel it is my duty to present this 
statement in support of the establishment of the Great Basin National Park 
in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area. 

I strongly feel that this would be for the good of millions of people of the 
United States, preserving for all time this wonderful area, unspoiled by the 
encroachment of selfish business interests. 

Opposition to the proposed park is apparently coming from just a handful of 
selfish businessmen who would utilize this area for the good of a few whilst 
depriving our rapidly increasing population of a much needed additional park 
for their relaxation and enjoyment. 


We have a statement of Weldon F. Heald, vice president of Great 
Basin National Park Association, indicating his support, and the 
statement reads as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF WELDON I’. HEALD, ViIcE PRESIDENT oF GREAT BaSiIn NATIONAL 
PaRK ASSOCIATION 


I am Weldon F. Heald of Tucson, Ariz., vice president of the Great Basin 
National Park Association. 

In September 1955 a companion and I discovered that the permanent bed 
of ice and snow in Wheeler Peak’s great north cirque was a true glacier. Tri- 
angular in shape, measuring about 2,500 feet to a side, it is probably the only 
body of moving ice in the entire Great Basin region. I proposed to the Board 
on Geographic Names that it be named Matthes Glacier, honoring Francois E. 
Matthes (1874-1948), eminent geologist of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

On that visit we spent 5 days knapsacking in the Snake Range, and were 
greatly impressed with the area’s outstanding scenic, geological, botanical, and 
zoological qualities. It so far exceeded all the other Great Basin ranges I had 
visited that in my report of the glacier discovery I suggested the Wheeler Peak 
area of Nevada’s Snake Range be preserved intact in a national park service 
area. Such an area would, of course, include the already established Lehman 
Caves National Monument. 

The glacier report and park suggestion was published in several periodicals 
and in the Nevada State Journal of Reno, Ely Daily Times, and quoted in other 
Nevada newspapers. Since then I have written some 15 articles about the area, 
which with my photographs, have appeared in magazines of national and re- 
gional circulation. Response to the park area suggestion has grown rapidly, 
both in Nevada and by nationwide conservation and outdoor organizations. 

My background is 35 years of exploring the mountains, deserts, and forests of 
the 11 Far Western States. I believe this should qualify me to judge what areas 
are of national park caliber. And, frankly, I have not visited any locations 
that are more suitable in every way for national park status than the Wheeler 
Peak section of the Snake Range. I have been gratified that experts and spe- 
cialists on the subject have enthusiastically agréed with me, and that the area 
was recommended to the Secretary of the Interior by the Advisory Board on 
National Parks in April 1959. After a thorough study, the U.S. National Park 
Service adjudged it to be up to park standards and is favorable to the park 
proposal. 

It is natural that the U.S. Forest Service wishes to retain this section of 
Humboldt National Forest. However, I was told by a former Lehman National 
Monument superintendent that the USFS considered the recreational adminis- 
tration of the area to be a “headache” and had proposed that the Park Service 
take over the campgrounds and other visitor facilities. The Forest Service's 
present ambitious plans for recreational development have suddenly sprung into 
existence during the past 2 years, apparently a direct move in opposition to 
establishment of the park. 

The Forest Service has done a fine job in managing this section of Humboldt 
National Forest under its multiple-use policy. However, the other resources of 
this rough, mountainous area, such as local timber supply, grazing, and mining, 
are negligible compared to its obvious national significance as a superb, un- 
spoiled scenic resource. 

There is no unit in the national park system duplicating or even resembling 
the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves section of the Snake Range. It is a unique 
and exceptionally varied piece of original America. So, may I urge the proposed 
approximate 146 square miles be established as a park and pleasuring ground 
for the education, inspiration, and recreation of the American people for all 
time to come? 


We have what seems to be a letter from some residents in Baker, 
Nev., who state they are businessmen and landowners, indicating 
their support for the park, and the statement reads as follows: 

We the following residents, of Baker, Nev., businessmen and landowners 
believe that the proposed Mount Wheeler area should be made into the Great 
Basin National Park, as we feel it will better present living conditions, make 


our business better, and give us more business. It will help our locality 
with power, communications, and travel systems considerably. It will be a 
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big boost to Nevada as it has no national park and it will be a help to this 
part of the Western States as the merits for this are different from any of 
the other existing national parks. 
Thomas E. Sims, Doris J. Sims, Ralph E. Kaufman, O. M. Terry, 
Mrs. H. Kaufman, Vanda G. Baker, Alberta E. Leseberg, Howard S. 
Baker, Jerry Mirkeck, Mr. and Mrs. Dave Robison. 


We have a letter from Clark Mason, president of the North 
American Highway Association, U.S. Highway 93, of Kalispell, 
Mont., and his letter reads as follows: 


NortH AMERICAN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Kalispell, Mont., December 3, 1959. 
Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
‘Ely, Nev. 

DEAR MR. WHITACRE: I wish to include the following statement in the record 
of hearings for establishment of the Great Basin National Park. 

The North American Highway Association with some 1,800 members in five 
States in the United States, and two nations, Mexico and Canada, unanimously 
passed a resolution at their last convention, which was held at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, in September 1959, urging the establishment of the Great Basin Na- 
tional Park in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area. 

Statistics prove a great outdoor movement underway among the motoring 
public, and with the rapid growth in population, this area must be preserved 
for the recreation and enjoyment of the present and future generations. 


CLARK Mason, President. 


We have a statement from Guy Cox, president of the National U.S. 
50 Federation, ef Gunnison, Colo. Mr. Cox’s statement reads as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF Guy Cox, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL U.S. 50 FEDERATION, 
WILDWoop MoTEL, GUNNISUN, COLO. 


The National U.S. 50 Federation has had for a number of years a compre- 
hensive program to increase travel on U.S. 50 from coast to coast, as well as 
working for the development of its many scenic attractions. 

At its national convention, which was held at Emporia, Kans., in September 
1959, the National U.S. 50 Federation again passed a resolution completely 
supporting the establishment of the Great Basin National Park in the Lehman 
Caves-Wheeler Peak area. 

It is felt by this organization that the rapidly increasing population in the 
United States makes it mandatory that more lands be set aside for the education 
and enjoyment of the people. 

As a result of the many surveys made by recognized experts in their various 
fields, the Lehman Caves-Wheeler Peak area discloses to all an abundance of 
qualifications for national park status. 


We have a statement by Charles D. Gallagher, who is the State 
senator from Ely, Nev., and Senator Gallagher indicates his support 
for the park, and his statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CHAS. D. GALLAGHER, ELLY, NEV. 


This is being written by man born in Nevada and who grew up as a lad in the 
county dominated by Wheeler Peak. Since that time, I have seen many forms 
of wildlife reduced from abundance to complete or near extinction because there 
was no refuge where they were safe from molestation or destruction. An out- 
standing example is the mountain grouse, once almost as common as sparrows 
but now scarcely ever seen. Had the proposed park been in existence years ago, 
this would not have happened. 

I have seen wild raspberries, wild currants, service berries and choke berries 
which were gathered annually in great quantities by both the white and the 
Indian population, either as a delicacy or as an important article of food, suffer 
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the same fate because of the encroachment of livestock (more particularly 
sheep) and by the diversion of streams from their natural flow. 

I have witnessed the disappearance of miles and miles of foothill flower 
gardens, the whole area literally ablaze with the vivid blossoms of what we called 
wild geraniums. This was the inevitable consequence of unwise grazing by 
domestic animals. 

I have seen areas of mountain trees and smaller growth destroyed by fires due 
to the carelessness of hunters—the beauties of nature marred by thoughtlessness 
or by ignorant vandalism—and specimens hauled away to decorate someone’s 
back yard and be lost forever to thousands of other people. Such losses can 
be minimized, if not entirely prevented in areas within a national park. 

Spring Valley and Snake Valley on either ‘side of Wheeler Peak, formerly 
provided a livelihood and good homes for many families living on ranches, but 
with the present trend toward consolidation of properties and the abandonment 
of many buildings, that area now supports fewer people than it did formerly, 
even though the production of marketable meat may have increased. The human 
use of the district has deteriorated concurrently with the forced disappearance 
of so many of nature’s bounties. 

With the ever-increasing population of this State and of the Nation as a whole, 
I have watched the recreation and outdoor-living areas everywhere become more 
and more crowded; and the wonders of nature still unspoiled by man becom- 
ing more and more difficult to find. For many years Wheeler Peak and Mount 
Washington were relatively safe, but now, when a person can start out any- 
where in the United States in the morning and be at Lehman Caves the same 
night, that safety of isolation has vanished. They could well suffer the fate of 
another place in Nevada—the once-beautiful Lake Tahoe which a few short 
years ago was available to everyone to see and enjoy. Now practically all that 
the visitor sees is ‘Private Property—Keep Off’ signs, or commercial establish- 
ments wholly man-made and far removed from beauty. The lake as God made 
it no longer exists. 

I have witnessed a change in the attitude of people themselves—people who 
once took for granted our abundance of nature’s gifts, but who now fully realize 
that those same gifts, must be fostered and cherished and protected, otherwise 
another generation will be denied their enjoyment. 

What has been lost in the past can never be recovered, but what can be saved 
now will continue forever. 


We have a statement from Effie Mona Mack. As we all know, Mrs. 
Mack is a famous author from this area, and Mrs. Mack is in support 
of the park. 


STATEMENT OF Errig Mona Mack, RENO, NEV. 


I set forth in the following statements the reasons why I think the Great 
Basin National Park should be created: 

1. The Great Basin is one of the most unusual geographic areas in the world. 

2. There is no national park in this large area. 

3. The proposed area to be set aside for the Great Basin National Park is one 
of the most beautiful in the entire Great Basin area. 

4, The Snake Range of mountains is one of the most characteristic of all 
Great Basin ranges with its length, geologic formation, and cumulating Wheeler 
Peak. 

5. The educational value for saving this area is unsurpassed in any section in 
the United States: (a) For the glacialist who studies glacial phenomena; (b) 
for the paleontologist who wants to determine the geological periods in the Great 
Basin: (c) for the archeologist who is making a study of primitive civilizations 
in the Nevada area; (d) for the botanist who wants to classify the plants in the 
different altitude belts on Mount Wheeler. (One can find in the short ascent of 
of Mount Wheeler plants in these altitude belts that one would find if he trav- 
eled 2,500 miles to the north of this area.) 

6. As a recreational area for all-year-round enjoyment this section is unex- 
celled. 

7. The Lehman Caves have no equal in beauty and geologic interest. 

8. With the rapid increase of population in the Great Basin area, it is neces- 
sary that the people of the United States save a little wilderness for future 
generations. 
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We have a statement from Glenn C. Osborne indicating his support 
of the park. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN C. OSBORNE IN THE MATTER OF THE PROPOSED GREAT BASIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


I sincerely feel that the economic aspects of the proposed Great Basin National 
Park are not to be considered in either their pro or con aspects. The things to be 
considered are: Does this area measure up to the caliber expected of national 
parks, and does this area need that protection? 

Other testimony by individuals much better qualified to answer the first part 
above will be given. The answer will no doubt be an unqualified, “Yes it does 
measure up to these high standards.” 

As for the second part, “Does this area need that protection?’ we need go 
back quite a while. Originally this area was an island of green in the sur- 
rounding desert, abounding in wild game animals, forests of giant trees in 
surprising variety, lofty peaks and hidden canyons with tumbling torrents of 
clear water, and covering all like a green rug, grasses and other herbage. 

White man came cutting down the trees for lumber and log houses, and 
turned far too many head of livestock onto this virgin range. This continued 
unchecked till the Forest Service took over. A great deal of damage had already 
been done, and the Forest Service did make an effort to retain what was left. 
However, it always seemed that they were too late with too little. They cut 
livestock permits, but often droughts would reduce feed till the smaller amounts 
of livestock did even more damage than had been done before. The native 
grasses and other herbage were delicate, and it is doubtful if they ever should 
have been grazed at all. 

As for the timber, it was mostly gone by the time of the Forest Service. 
There never did seem to be a clear cut policy when they did take over. They 
would sell any timber that could be gotten to by any enterprising logger, till 
there were only a few untouched stands left. And even now these are being 
watched with greedy eyes. The Forest Service claims that they have not sold 
any logs in several years, but logging continues intermittently to the present. 

Originally the Forest Service built trails all over the mountains, but as time 
went by these trails were allowed to fall into disuse. Climbing over or going 
around fallen logs was a major effort in a day’s hiking. Just following the 
grown over blazes was hard to do. However under this status, except for the 
grazing and logging not a great deal of damage was being done to this out- 
standing area. But when the proposal to make this area into a national park 
became a real threat to the further holding of it by the Forest Service, they 
came up with a plan which would hold infinitely greater potential for damage 
to that area than at any time in the past. They plan to make part of the pro- 
posed park into a scenic area with plans to tear up Lehman Canyon with a 
two-lane paved highway, build campgrounds on Stella Lake so that it will be 
half full of rubbish in a couple of years, let sites for summer homes so that 
everywhere a person looks will be hceuses, and sites for businesses so that we 
will have all of the eyesores of the cities out in God’s country. 

To see the ultimate windup of this idea one need only travel to the opposite 
side of the State of Nevada. There at Lake Tahoe is the ultimate. One can’t 
even get down to the lake for no trespassing signs except for 3 small areas 
California managed to rescue as State parks. There neon signs glare amid the 
trees, tremendous signs proclaim the joys to be had in gambling dives, and 
nature suffers in shocked silence. 

For Tahoe it is too late. It would cost billions to partly undo the damage, but 
it doesn’t have to happen here. One need only notice the houses springing up 
alongside of the highway to Lehman Caves to see the handwriting on the wall. 
This area needs national park designation and protection while there is still 
time and before any of these horrible plans are carried out. 


We have a letter from Fred J. Starbuck and Aldine Starbuck of 
Lone Juniper Ranch of Minden, Nev., indicating their support for 
the park. 
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LONE JUNIPER RANCH, 


Minden, Nev., November 24, 1959. 
Roy WHITACRE, 


Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: It is the desire of the thinking people of Nevada to see the Great 
Basin National Park a reality. 

Nevada is proving a greater and greater attraction for tourists, and there 
is really so few places to which to direct them, that are scenic, that contain 
recreational attraction, with facilities for their convenience, where they can go 
to learn anything at all of the natural history of this Great Basin country. The 
so-called ghost camps have been run into the ground—we must have something 
better. 

We have it—our type of overlapping mountains and valleys are unique—but 
in order to appreciate this, the person must get off the highway and into the 
country. 

There are a few State parks here—however they are small; hordes of people 
visit the national parks, and from the statistics, the present national parks 
are overflowing every vacation season. This is the era for great interest in 
nature. Without a signpost pointing the way into our magnificent country, a 
few brave souls will venture—the rest go on. 

The region in question will undoubtedly be benefitted by National Park Serv- 
ice administration—they are not bound by this multiple-use idea, which too 
often allows depletion of the lands involved. 

It is our sincere hope that the result of this hearing will be the establishing 
of the Great Basin National Park. 

Sincerely, 


Frep J. STARBUCK. 
ALDINE STARBUCK. 
We have a statement by the Carlin Sportsman’s Club, Inc., and 
signed by Mr. E. W. McElhiney and the resolution is in opposition to 
the park and it reads as follows: 


CARLIN SPORTSMENS CLUB, INC. 
Carlin, Nev., November 21, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Our DEAR SENATOR: At our regular monthly meeting held November 17, 1959, 
the following resolution was passed by this club: 

Whereas we do not feel that the Wheeler Peak area in eastern Nevada would 
do justice to the State of Nevada as a national park, and 

Whereas the State of Nevada is limited in areas suitable for grazing, mining, 
hunting, timber cutting and hydro power development ; and 

Whereas these uses would be eliminated by the establishment of a National 
Park: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Carlin Sportsmen Club go on record as opposing the es- 
tablishment of the proposed Great Basin National Park. 

Our president is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to Senator 
Bible requesting that it be made a part of the record of the hearing to be held 
in Ely, Nev., on December 5, 7, and 8, also a copy to Senator Cannon and Repre- 
sentative Baring. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. W. McE.uiney, President. 


We have a letter from Mr. George F. Ogilvie of Elko, Nev., in oppo- 
sition to the bill and his letter reads as follows: 


ELKo, NEv., November 24, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIRLE, 
Reno, Nev. 


DEAR ALAN: Since I doubt that I will be able to attend your committee’s hear- 
ing on the proposed Great Basin National Park at Mount Wheeler during the 
early part of December in Ely, Nev., I wish to present my views as an individual 
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who is interested in the economy and welfare of our State of Nevada, as well as 
being opposed to overexpansion and additional spending by a Federal bureau on 
unnecessary projects of questionable value. I hope that my letter may be 
made a part of the record of the hearing. 

Within the proposed area of 147,000 acres there are many properties valuable 
for agriculture and mining, which are two of the most important industries of 
Nevada. In addition, I understand that there is a potential of 20 million board 
feet of timber suitable for lumber. There is also within the boundary of the 
proposed park a deposit of beryllium which is reported to be one of the largest 
deposits in the United States of this scarce and strategic metal so vital to our 
national welfare in this atomic age. 

It is a known fact that it is a Federal policy that private industry is pro- 
hibited within a national park. Even though section 5 of the proposed bill S. 2664 
provides for the protection of existing ownership, claims, and perhaps g.azing 
privileges within the area, section 2 of the bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to purchase such interests. The result, of course, would be no mining, 
no agriculture, no g:azing of livestock, no lumber industry, and no hunting 
within the empire of the 147,000 acres. Can the State of Nevada afford to give 
up all of these natural resources in such a large area? I don’t think it can. 

On the other hand, there is within the area the Lehman Caves, which have 
been a national monument since 1922. This monument covers about 1,000 acres. 
It is my opinion that expenditure of Federal funds is justified in fully develop- 
ing the existing national monument along with whatever additional acreage is 
necessary, but not to the extent of 147,000 acres. Outside of the Lehman Caves, 
what is there to attract tourists to the area except mountain scenery, which is 
abundant everywhere in the West. 

If the Great Basin National Park is established, it would mean permanent 
expenditure of Federal funds for maintenance, guides, and other personnel on a 
project which is of questionable and nebulous value even to White Pine County 
and the city of Ely when private industry and hunting are outlawed. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE F.. OGILvIE. 


We have a letter from Mr. Henry W. Wright of the Public Lands 
Committee, Western Oil & Gas Association and that letter is ques- 
tioning the inclusion of the park at this time, and it reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE PusLic LANDS COMMITTEE, WESTERN OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION, 
REGARDING S. 2664 


Senator Bible and members of the committee, the Public Lands Committee 
of the Western Oil & Gas Association desires to place three questions before 
members of the committee, citizens of the State of Nevada and those residents 
of the Western States who have an interest in the administration of our Fed- 
eral lands. 

U.S. Senate bill 2664 proposes to create a national park which would en- 
compass some 147,000 acres presently administered as a national forest and to 
a lesser degree as a national monument. 

The western petroleum industry would like to know— 

1. Is there a valid need for this national park? 

2. Is the creation of this proposed national park worth the cost? 

3. Can creation of this national park be regarded as sound multiple-use 
administration of our Federal lands? 

Prior to commenting upon our three questions let us define our interest in 
the matter before this committee. The Western Oil & Gas Association is a 
trade association whose membership provides more than 80 percent of the total 
producing, refining, and marketing capacity of crude petroleum and petroleum 
products in the six Western States of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska. There are more than 170 members within the asso- 
ciation. They range in size from small independent businessmen to major inte- 
grated corporations. As a group we believe in the multiple-use principle as it 
applies to resource use, development and public land administration. 

We are concerned that creation of the proposed Great Basin National Park 
may not be the highest and best use for 147,000 acres of national forest land. 
Our interest and concern are not narrow in this matter. Although possibly 
favorable sedimentary structures remain unexplored in the area proposed for 
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inclusion in the national park, their development, in the immediate future, is 
unlikely. 
Let us then comment briefly on our three questions, 


Is there a valid need for this nationai park? 


Nevada is one of the few Western States that does not have a national park 
within its boundaries. Strong feeling on this matter may exist within the 
State with the end result being the effort, embodied in S. 2664, to select an out- 
standing scenic area for classification as a national park. The function of a 
national park is “to conserve the scenery and natural and historic objects and 
wildlife” of an area, and “to provide for their enjoyment in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations.” * We do not feel that this definition, drawn from the National Park 
Act, provides greater protection to the Lehman Caves and surrounding land 
area than does their present administration as a national monument and na- 
tional forest. We do see undesirable economic repercussions which brings us 
to our second question. 

Is the creation of this proposed national park worth the cost? 

A majority of the 147,000 acres affected by S. 2664 is presently administered 
by the Forest Service on a multiple use basis. Under multiple use, grazing, 
wild-life habitat, timber operations, watershed management, recreation and 
mineral exploration and development are compatibly carried on. Twenty-five 
percent of the receipts accruing to the Federal Government from the administra- 
tion of the Humboldt National Forest are returned annually to White Pine 
County for roads and for schools. If this area becomes a national park an im- 
portant revenue source for the county will end. National parks are not pri- 
marily revenue producing in purpose. Their main product is recreation. If 
there are any receipts from a national park they go directly to the general 
fund of.the U.S. Treasury. 

But you may say, “Once this area becomes a national park many more people 
will visit it each year, additional money will pour into the area as payment for 
food, lodging, and even gasoline.” Why? Is it reasonable to expect more peo- 
ple to travel to this area because of an administrative reclassification from 
national forest and national monument to national park? And of those that do 
visit the area, why should they spend more money? It appears that nothing 
will be gained and the county will have lost that revenue accruing to it from 
sustained yield multiple-use management as practiced by the Forest Service. 

National parks do not pay their own way. A recent survey shows that ex- 
penditures by the Federal Government for park administration average, over 
and above receipts, between 30 cents and 40 cents for each park visitor. 
Each visitor, then, is an expense to the taxpayer. It is a vicious circle. Since 
1950 the cash deficit, as regards administering our national parks, has averaged 
over $31 million annually. This recurring deficit has prevented an expansion 
in quantity and quality of available services for park visitors. On the average 
there are 50 million annual park visits across the United States. However. 
there are no more or no better services available to these visitors than existed 
when annual park visits averaged 20 million per year. Hence a need arises for 
higher park entrance fees, some for example have already gone as high as $10 
per car. Higher entrance fees result in far fewer visitors. Fewer visitors mean 
lower receipts. Lowered receipts mean fewer and poorer services, which means 
fewer visitors, etc. 

Of course you can turn to an increased Federal subsidy. After all the park 
deficits are only in the millions and the taxpayer will barely feel the added 
drain. But as taxpayers we have grown sensitive. We cannot understand rea- 
soning that would turn from a financially self-sustaining form of land manage- 
ment (national forests) to one that is financially dependent (national parks). 
America’s national forests, Humboldt included, will return $40.2 million to the 
Nation’s States and counties in 1960, in addition to protecting those scenic 
wonders to be found within their borders. 

In conclusion we ask: 


Can creation of this national park be regarded as sound multiple-use administra- 
tion of our public lands? 


More than 87 percent of the great State of Nevada is owned and controlled 
by the Federal Government. No property taxes are paid on this overwhelming 
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amount of real estate. As a result, multiple resource use of land becomes a 
matter of vital significance. Federal lands in Nevada, then, must be admin- 
istered so as to provide a sustained return in terms of dollars and jobs if the 
State’s economy is to expand. Multiple-use administration is needed. National 
forest lands are administered under the multiple-use principle. However, “with 
limited exceptions, the national parks and monuments are not open to grazing, 
timber harvest, mineral development or the other types of commercial use 
considered in connection with the national forests, grazing districts, and other 
areas”. By transferring 147,000 acres of the Mumboldt National Forest to 
administration as a national park you turn your back on multiple use. 
We wonder why. 


We have a letter from the National Forest Recreation Association 
and that letter is signed by Mr. C. B. Morse, manager, and it is in 
opposition to the bill, and it reads as follows: 


NATIONAL Forest RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 


San Francisco, Calif., December 1, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Ely, Nev. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: At the annual meeting of the National Forest Recrea- 
tion Association held in San Diego, Calif., on November 16 to 18, 1959, I was 
instructed to advise you that this association opposes the passage of S. 2664 
introduced by Senator Bible and others. SS. 2664 would create the Mount 
Wheeler-Lehman Caves National Park. 

The National Forest Recreation Association is an association of resort and 
winter sports operators, packers, and others whose guests use the national forests 
of the 11 Western States for recreation purposes. 

Our reasons for opposing the creation of a national park in the Mount Wheeler 
area are: 

This area is not of national park caliber. The claims that the vegetation is 
unique with several pines, spruce, Douglas and alpine firs, and in particular 
a large specimen of mountain mahogany are simply not true since all of these 
are found at high elevations clear across Nevada and into California on one 
side and into Utah on the other. 

The view from Mount Wheeler is spectacular but so also are the views from 
all the other high locations in Nevada and adjoining States. 

Lehman Caves is an interesting system of limestone caves but it is already 
a national monument and needs no further designation. 

The Mount Wheeler area is already designated a scenic area by the Forest 
Service and is being administered with this as the principal objective of its 
management, 

There is a good mule deer population. National park status would prohibit 
hunting. This would result in increase of the deer herd which would result in 
serious overgrazing of the already heavily used winter range with starving 
deer similar to the Kaibab catastrophy prior to the opening of the Kaibab 
Plateau to controlled hunting. Control of the deer. herd through controlled 
hunting is essential. 

The desert bighorn are now amply protected and would not be benefited by 
the creation of a national park. 

The 4-acre Stella Lake is not deep enough to support fish life over winter. 

In conclusion, the Mount Wheeler area is not of national park caliber, there 
are many more scenic areas throughout the West; people visiting national parks 
and then Mount Wheeler would be greatly disappointed ; Mount Wheeler is al- 
ready designated a scenic area under the regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and is being so administered by the Forest Service; to prohibit hunting 
in this area would be disastrous to the vegetation, the watershed, and to the 
deer themselves. We oppose the change of the Mount Wheeler area from national 
forest to national park status. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. B. Morss, Manager. 


2 “The Federal Lands,” Clawson and Held, p. 114. 
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We have a letter from Mr. W. A. Spangler, president of the Tahoe 
Timber Co. of Nevada, and that letter is in opposition to the bill, and 
it reads as follows: 

TanHorE TIMBER Co. or NEvaDA, INC., 
Reno, Nev., November 27, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Reno, Nev. 


DeaR SENATOR BIBLE: AS a citizen of Nevada I wish to submit a statement for 
the record of the hearing at Ely, Nev., on Senate bill 2664, which proposes to 
establish a national park in Nevada to be known as Great Basin National Park. 
I had hoped to be able to testify directly at the hearing but circumstances have 
made this impossible, so I ask that this statement be accepted instead as part 
of the testimony. 

Nevada is not richly endowed with forest resources, having, according to the 
Timber Resource Review, 109,000 acres of commercial forests. Having so rela- 
tively little, our State faces an obligation to make the most of its modest heritage 
for the long-range good of its people. It is my deep-felt conviction that multiple 
forest use as practiced on the national forests is the best way to do this. 

Under the multiple-use formula all the crops of our timberlands—such as 
mining, water, grazing, wildlife, timber, and recreation—are developed and 
perpetuated, with maximum yield, in perpetuity, as the goal. Under such man- 
agement we enjoy and keep the scenic and recreational glories of the resource 
while helping develop and strengthen the State’s economy with all the other 
renewing crops of the forest. In fact, in the matter of recreational oppor- 
tunity, multiple-use management usually offers even more than park manage- 
ment alone because it does make such areas more accessible to the motor- 
traveling public. 

Others may testify on total benefits of multiple use. I can tell you what the 
timber crop when harvested under sustained yield policies contributes to our 
commonwealth. A study recently made in the western pine region showed 1,000 
board feet of lumber production currently puts $52 into the local economy. If 
the total available annual harvest from the lands proposed for park status were 
computed and analyzed in the light of potential payrolls and general benefits to 
the economy, the advantages of keeping this forest land under multiple-use man- 
agement might become clearer. Especially so since recreational and esthetic 
values go hand in hand with multiple use, and all are perpetuated. Nothing is 
lost; there is only gain. 

I believe, therefore, that Nevada’s economy would suffer damage and op- 
portunities for Nevada’s people would be impaired by withdrawal of public 
and private forest lands for the creation of this national park. The West is 
well fixed already in national parks and other single-use reserves, but does 
not have an oversupply of available forest land to meet the growing needs of 
the growing Nation. We should, therefore, in my opinion, proceed with caution 
in setting aside more areas for limited use. 

Views that I have herewith outlined coincide with the position of the 12-State 
Western Pine Association as expressed at a recent wilderness bill hearing by 
the association president, Mr. J. D. Bronson. 

Timber resources involved in the proposed park are not accessible to our mill, 
so I hope no one will seek to ascribe any selfish interest to this statement. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. A. SPANGLER, President. 


And we have now a letter in the form of a petition under the head- 
ing of the Miracle Mile Investment Co., of San Francisco, Calif., and 
it is signed by about 11 or 12 persons, and the letter is in opposition 
to the bill, and it reads as follows: 


MIRACLE MILE INVESTMENT Co., 


San Francisco, Calif., November 30, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 


Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 
DEAR Sir: We, the undersigned, oppose to said mention bill, by reasons: 
(1) That under the present multiple use principal more people would 
benefit. 


52178—60——_9 
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(2) We favor the present multiple use principle of the Forest Service 
for its hunting, fishing, grazing, mining, and camping. This area has prom- 
ises of largest deer in the State. 

(3) This area ideally suited in its present state for unregulated out- 
door life as nature made it without the encroachment of park management, 
as forced on many of us by the ever encroachment of government taking 
away many of our delightful nature spots. 

We also feel the local taxpayers, namely, ranchers and farmers, should not 
be flush back any farther. It is our considered judgment that the general wel- 
fare is not and will not be served as well as at present by this area being placed 


under national park management. 
ANTHONY J. MARTORANA, ET AL. 


We have a letter from Mrs. Clarice Peterson of Baker, Nev., and 
the letter is in opposition to the bill and reads as follows: 


BAKER, NeEvADA, November 27, 1959. 


INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The following is offered in opposition to bill S. 2664 which pro- 
poses to establish the Great Basin National Park in White Pine County, Nev. 

Having lived the earlier years of my life in Snake Valley, near the proposed 
Great Basin National Park, I am familiar with the ranches there and I know 
if this park is established it will create an economic hardship. Many of these 
ranches depend entirely on this area for summer grazing for their sheep and 
cattle. To the best of my knowledge there is no other summer range available 
for these livestock, and many operators would face financial ruin. 

It seems to me the multiple use principle should prevail in the administration 
of these Federal lands, whereby all of the resources including fish and game, min- 
ing, grazing, water, timber and recreation would contribute to our national 
economy, rather than trying to establish additional parks at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

This proposed park area is a very good game habitat. Under park administra- 
tion all hunting would end. With our population expanding like it is, I feel we 
should be trying to develop new hunting grounds rather than eliminating the 
ones we now have. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. CLARICE PETERSON. 


We have a statement from Mr. Edward Records, executive officer of 
the State of Nevada Department of Agriculture of Reno, Nev., and the 
statement is in opposition to the park and the letter reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE NEVADA STATE BoarpD oF Srock COMMISSIONERS 


At a regular meeting of the State board of stock commissioners held May 12, 
1959, which is the governing board of the Nevada State Department of Agri- 
culture, the following sets forth their views in regard to the proposed Wheeler 
National Park in White Pine County. 

The board feels that the best interests of the State of Nevada would be served 
by maintaining the present operation in the Wheeler Range area under the super- 
vision of the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management. 

It is felt that should this area be made a national park, the livestock industry 
would be greatly hampered in the long run and that the present problem with 
wildlife in the area would become more severe. This is a problem area insofar 
as the deer herd is concerned and proper harvesting is most essential. 

The board also points out that due to the rugged terrain the average tourist 
would not get much value from the back country without the expenditure of 
huge sums of money for access roads. 

For these reasons, the board submits its opinion that to make Wheeler Range a 
national park would not be to the best interests of the State. 


Epwarp Recorps, Executive officer. 


We have a letter from Elbert Jackson of Garrison, Utah, in oppo- 
sition to the park, and the letter reads as follows: 
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GaRRIsoNn, Utan, November 25, 1959. 


INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The following is submitted in opposition to bill S. 2664 which 
proposes to create the Great Basin National Park in White Pine County, Nev., 
and I ask that this document be made a part of the official record: 

A large part of my income is derived from the sale of pine nuts that I harvest 
from the area each year. In the year 1950, I gathered 4,000 pounds of clean pine 
nuts, most of which were gathered on the proposed park area. If this park is 
created it would curtail the gathering of pine nuts and curtail a major portion 
of my income. 

Very truly yours, 
ELBERT JACKSON. 


We have a letter from Carl J. Deurdon and Chester O. Wheeler of 
Garrison, Utah, and the letter is in opposition to the bill, and it reads 
as follows: 

GarRison, Utan, November 30, 1959. 


INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The following protest is submitted in opposition to bill S. 2664 
which proposes to create a Great Basin National Park in White Pine County, 
Nev. We ask that this protest be a part of the official record. 

This proposed park is in the heart of one of the largest livestock producing 
sections in the West. The surrounding area for a hundred miles or more in 
every direction furnishes a summer and winter grazing ground for thousands of 
head of sheep and cattle. With the establishment of a park, trapping and con- 
trol of coyotes, lions, and other predatory animals would cease on the park 
grounds, thus creating a breeding ground from which they would continually 
drift on to the surroundnig grazing land and prey on our flocks and herds. 

We wonder where the thinking is going. We understand the Park Service is 
set up for recreation and gets large appropriations for this purpose. If this be 
the case why not appropriate this additional money to the service presently in 
charge of the administration of these public lands whereby multiple use pre- 
vails. Under multiple use we would enjoy all the resources of these lands in- 
cluding grazing, mining, water, timber and forest products, fish and game, as 
well as recreation. We believe the present system of administration of these 
lands can and will serve the most the best without jeopardizing our livestock 
operations. 

We realize that the elements that cause us hardships cannot be completely 
controlled but we trust that you men of honorable and sound judgment will 
not allow a bill to pass that will destroy the progress and production of the 
many vital products this area produces. 

Respectfully yours, 
CarL J. DEURDON. 
CHESTER O. WHEELER. 


We have a statement from Mr. George A. Craig, secretary-manager 
of the Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., of San Francisco, Calif., 
in opposition to the bill, and the statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., GEORGE CRAIG, SECRETARY- 
MANAGER 


We have reviewed the arguments for and opposed to S. 2664 and its proposal 
for the establishment of a Great Basin National Park in the Humboldt National 
Forest. Because of the principles involved, we would appreciate your serious 
consideration of our views on this matter and the inclusion of this statement 
as part of the hearing record. 

The key question in the consideration of this proposal appears to be whether 
it is in the national interest that the area in question be taken from the admin- 
istration of a multiple-use-management agency and turned over to a single 
use-management agency. 

There can be little question about the Forest Service’s interest in and 
capacity to meet public demands for scenery, recreation, etc. if the public feels 
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strongly enough about the matter to give the necessary budget support. Budget 
support would, of course, be required for any national park program to meet 
the same demands. 

The question chiefly is which philosophy of management will come closest to 
meeting all of the public’s demands, particularly outside of areas of spectacu- 
larly unique scenic values. 

It is our contention that the multiple-use approach is superior, and that in 
some instances it actually results in superior scenic values, for example, than 
does the single-use approach. (There is a tussock moth infestation of epidemic 
proportions in the proposed park area now. The Black Hills beetle occurs there 
and could cause great damage to the forest. Without salvage or high-risk timber 
cutting, damage done by these insects could be a long-term marring of the 
scenery in the proposed park.) 

The natural scene is constantly changing. Where it is important, we have 
the capacity to guide some of the changes to achieve desired results. While doing 
this, we can produce useful products. In other areas, we can tolerate other 
changes in the scene which means more water, minerals, food, wood, and fiber for 
a growing America. 

For these reasons, we favor retention of the proposed park as part of the 
multiple-use program of the national forests. 


We have a letter from Mr. George V. Hjort, President of the South- 
ern Idaho Forestry Association of Boise, Idaho, in opposition to the 
park, and the Jetter reads as follows: 


SOUTHERN IpAHO ForEstTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, December 2, 1959. 
SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Ely, Nev. 


GENTLEMEN : The Southern Idaho Forestry Association, which is an association 
composed of loggers, sawmill operators, and forest-land owners in southern 
Idaho, wishes to make the following statement regarding the creation of the 
Great Basin National Forest in Nevada: 

We believe that the creation of a national park within this area would serve 
only to impose further Government management on lands that are already 
managed under a systematic multiple-use program by the Forest Service. We 
believe that the locking up of grazing and timber resources is not to the best 
interest of the public. Also, this locking up of grazing and the harvest of forest 
resources does not fit a wise multiple-use program for this area. 

The area in question is not particularly outstanding and its establishment as a 
national park would set a dangerous precedent which would encourage the 
establishment of parks in other areas, with consequent increased unnecessary 
Government costs. 

It is my understanding that prospecting, patenting, and locating of mining 
claims would be authorized. If this is true, certainly grazing and the harvesting 
of trees should be authorized since grass and trees are renewable resources and 
probably have more value over a long period of time. 

As now planned by the Forest Service this area can be managed for grazing, 
lumbering, and mining operations. This will provide opportunities for the 
publie to camp and travel through the area, if they desire, without the added 
expense of creating a national park. 

With constantly rising Government costs, efforts should be made to reduce 
and simplify the amount of supervision any one area requires. We urge that 
the proposal for the creation of the Great Basin National Park be abandoned. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGE V. Hyort, President. 


We have a statement of Mr. C. W. McMillan, executive secretary of 


the American National Cattlemen’s Association, and. they think the 
bill is a little premature. The statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT oF ©. W. McMILLAN, Executive SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The American National Cattlemen’s Association is comprised of 29 State 
stockmen’s groups, 115 local or regional associations, and thousands of individual 
stockmen members. 
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Our interest in S. 2664 is predicated upon the growing tendency toward the 
creation at any cost of more and more areas for the sole purpose of recreation. 
This gives us great concern. The tendency disregards needed conservation and 
use of natural resources, particularly renewable resources. 

Establishment of the proposed Great Basin National Park would mean the 
breaking up of a number of long-established ranching enterprises dependent upon 
forest land grazing for successful operation, and the loss of the area’s wealth of 
minerals and timber. It should also be noted that the area already provides good 
fishing and hunting, camping and recreation. 

All these advantages have inured to the public good, and the Forest Service 
administration of the Snake Range Division since 1909 is ample evidence of 
a proper multiple use of the resources and scenic attractions of the area. We 
fail to see the need for a change in classification of this area to that of a national 
park. 

We believe further that S. 2664 is premature, in that our Government has set 
up the National Outdoor Recreational Resources Review Commission to study 
recreational needs of the Nation (its findings to be reported in 1961) and, at the 
very least, any action concerning the area should await the report of that 
commission. 

For the above reasons, we urge that no action be taken on S. 2664. 


I think that is enough of the statements for this time. We still 
have a few more to read into the records so that those of you who are 
following this hearing closely will be informed of the complete scope 
of the coverage which this committee has received. We will put these 
into the record possibly a little later on this afternoon. Our first 
witness for the morning will be Joe Williams of the Nevada State 
Farm Barewe, Joe, we are very happy to have you with us this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOE WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEVADA 
STATE FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, and Congressman 
Baring, my name is Joe Williams. I am executive secretary of the 
Nevada State Farm Bureau. I also operate my own ranch. 

The Nevada State Farm Bureau adopted a resolution during the 
annual meeting at Elko, Nev., on November 21. This resolution is 
in opposition to the creation of the Great Basin National Park; there- 
fore, we would be in opposition to enactment into law Senate bill 2664. 

We in Nevada are proud of the many natural and historic sights 
that we have to offer people coming to cur State, as an example, Lake 
Mead, the largest manmade lake, the old craters, ghost towns, pre- 
historic animals, our more than 30 lakes and numerous streams where 
fishing is excellent. Lake Tahoe, one of the most scenic spots in the 
world, Death Valley, Lehman Caves, and national parks adjacent to 
our State on both the east and the w est, a few hours’ traveling time 
for those wishing to visit them. 

Visitors coming to our State have greatly boosted our economy dur- 
ing the summer seasons but, as fall “and winter approach each year, 
business drops off considerably. 

This problem has been one of concern to the people of our State 
who have appropriated public money to encourage new industries to 
consider our State as a site for their business ventures. This would 
bring new and expanded wealth to our State, increase the popula- 
tion, vand help stabilize our economy throughout the vear. 

Basic industry creates prosperity in a community and many times 
its success or failure decides the future of many small businesses. As 
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an example, I cite the recent strike in your community of Ely and 
its depressing effect on your economy. 

Yet, today, we are gathered in meeting to further destroy perma- 
nent wealth and basic industries, by suggesting the withdrawal of a 
large, but not unusual tract of land in your county. 

I appeal to your good judgment and ask that you weigh the fol- 
lowing facts carefully before making a decision. For example, the 
area in question now makes it possible for a dozen large ranches to 
carry on a profitable operation. If they lose their ranges, disaster 
may follow. The 800 or more cattle involved means a loss of income 
to your county, taxwise and from production spending. To raise an 
animal, conservatively speaking, it costs $40 a head to produce a 
salable animal. This could amount to over $30,000 spent right here 
and over $30,000 taken off the tax rolls. 

It is impossible to evaluate the personal injury to the rancher or his 
loss in value on his property. 

You will lock all of your natural resources in a deep-freeze for all 
time to come. Water resources will be bottled up. Mines now oper- 
ating will be insecure. New wealth cannot or will not be developed. 
Fortunes in newly-discovered minerals may never be realized and who 
will be to blame? 

Harvesting of game animals, a lucrative business-builder, will stop 
in the area. Control measures will be impossible. Disease, preda- 
tors, and overgrazing will be common sights. 

At. this point I might cite the case down in Grand Canyon where 
the deer were starving and also the case up in Yellowstone where the 
elk had overgrazed and destroyed a lot of the properties. 

Only the businessman will be able to determine his losses in income 
from sportsmen. 

You place the Forest Service in the position of administering a small 
piece of unprofitable land. 

Heaped on top of the whole pile will be the millions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money that will be spent to develop a park site that will 
not be the most beautiful site in Nevada or unusual terrain or herbage. 

The oldest, living bristlecone pine known is a few minutes’ drive 
off the highway between Fish Lake Valley and Big Pine, Calif. 
Bristlecone pine may be found in Colorado, California, Arizona, 
Utah, and New Mexico. 

Other beautiful mountains and peaks to be seen in our State are 
Mount Boundary in the White Mountains, our highest peak over 13,000 
feet, the Sierras, and Rubys. Many beautiful lakes and established 
points of interest attract visitors to our State. 

The Lehman Caves have stood the test of time as an attraction. 
It has been said that over 22,000 people go through the caves each year. 
The question is, how many more people can be handled with present 
facilities? Do you really believe the increase will offset the econom- 
ical loss to the community. 

Are we so consumed with the idea that other States have national 
parks, so Nevada must have one, that we have failed to balance the 
scales. I hope not. Let us stop and reconsider before gambling our 
present for an uncertain future. 

If I may add a summary as we see it, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Bratz. Surely. 
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Mr. Wiis. In our opinion, the basic issue has not been a park. 
The vehicle for bolstering local economy versus objections to further 
withdrawals of needed public land for singular-purpose use. The 
area in question has been open for everyone to visit and it still is. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much Mr. Williams. I think that 
statement is very helpful. I know that you have great familiarity 
with the State of Nevada in the capable job that you are doing. As 
secretary of the State farm bureau, I know that you know this area, 
do you think that there is any way that this proposed park area could 
be shrunk up so as not to cause this alleged impact on the cattlemen 
and sheepmen and still take advantage of the scenic range that is in 
the area ? , 

Mr. Jor WrtttaMs. I was quite impressed with the Forest Service 
scenic area, even though I do think it does include some areas that 
might be utilized for livestock on the south end. 

Senator Brete. Well, it might be utilized but I am wondering if 
to any great extent. I was rather impressed with the fact that both 
the Forest Service and the national park as well have indicated that 
at least in part of this area there is a great scenic area. Now, both 
the Forest Service and the Park Service and many, many people have 
testified to this fact. And I am wondering if there is any method 
that could be used in possibly shrinking up this 147,000 acres to may- 
be a lesser figure and causing a lesser impact to the cattle people and 
to the sheep people so it will not cause so much harm as you indicate. 
Do you believe that that could be developed ¢ 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. Well, I am sure that the farmers and ranchers in 
Nevada are agreebale and I am sure that they will be more than fair 
in trying to reach some sort of satisfactory settlement if at all possible. 

Senator Bratz. Well, I just wanted to get you thinking on it. 

Mr. Wituiams. They have been very cooperative in many things. 

Senator Bratz. Well, I can surely bear witness to that. But my 
own purpose in asking the question was to indicate to you the fact 
that I am certainly impressed with what the Forest Service has said 
about the scenic area. We had the opportunity of flying over it. 
We didn’t hike to the top of the mountain, to the top of Mount 
Wheeler Peak yesterday, but we certainly made a thorough aerial 
survey of it. And there were areas in that particular country that 
were certainly most impressive. It has great potentials and great 
possibilities, 

Mr. Witttams. We felt grave concern over the fact that possibly 
a few from the economical standpoint had pressed this case and ex- 
panded it throughout the country. And we felt that it was neces- 
sary that the closest attention be paid to the fact that his should be 
for all and no for the immediate benefit of a few if it is adopted. 

Senator Bisix. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Williams, you indicated in your statement 
that there would be a loss of income from about 800 cattle. Now, I 
think the record has been developed rather fully up to this point that 
there are only about 600 cattle involved with the 827 being on the 
entire Forest Service lands. You understand that now, don’t you? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I think in my figures I did not include the sheep. 

Senator Bratz. And you have also heard the testimony that has 
been developed that the proposal would continue or permit the con- 
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tinuance of the grazing permits at least during the lifetime of the 
present owners. Now, would that change your thinking at all? You 
indicated an immediate loss of income, If they are able to graze those 
cattle and sheep during the life of the present permitholders, I would 
think that there wouldn’t be any present income loss, would there? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Well, if I were buying a ranch over there and I 
knew that the man was going to lose his permit upon sale, that would 
cut the price probably in about half. 

Senator Cannon. But your loss, then, in the result of sale of 
ranches and the sale of permits which theoretically are not salable. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I think we approach the whole thing from a theo- 
retical standpoint. Theoretically the ranches would lose and theoreti- 
cally the community would gain. And it is pretty hard to work in 
theory and base a firm foundation for an analysis on it. 

Senator Cannon. You also said that water resources would be 
bottled up. I think the testimony here has been very clear that water 
resources would not be affected. Do you agree with that testimony 
that was presented ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. I do, Senator Cannon, in that you must apply to the 
Forest Service to maintain and clean your ditches. If you decided 
to clean them in April and applied to the Forest Service and applied 
for a permit, then it would be rather late to harvest your crop. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, you think that administratively 
they might make it more difficult, is that it? And you also say that 
mines now operating would be insecure. I think the testimony de- 
veloped is to the effect that mines operating, that are now operating, 
would not be affected at all. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I would still stand behind that in that Mr. Wil- 
liams’ question was not thoroughly answered the other day when the 
Park Service discussed the mining situation in other areas. And I was 
of the opinion, as was Mr. Williams, that there was some evasion. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, you think that they might limit 
the right to operate the mines that are in operation at the present? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. There certainly has been experience enough in that 
with nearly 16 percent of the State that has been drawn away for 
military and other purposes. That would be enough to warrant us 
being suspicious, 

Senator Cannon. And that is based purely on suspicions on your 
part, then? 

Mr. WittraMs. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brstz. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Joe. I think we will hear 
now possibly from the fish and game people. We have Mr. Wayne 
E. Kirch here, and he might be ready to present a statement at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE E. KIRCH, CHAIRMAN, NEVADA FISH AND 
GAME COMMISSION 


Mr. Kircu. Thank you, Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, Congress- 
man Baring. I might say that I am here as the chairman of the 
Nevada Fish and Game Commission. 
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The Nevada Fish and Game Commission has held periodic discus- 
sions concerning the advisability of establishment of the Lehman 
Caves-Great Basin National Park, and have made public the back- 
ground material and facts determining the final conclusions drawn 
by the commission and the commissioners’ decision to protest the estab- 
lishment of the park proposed in Senate bill No. 2664. 

The present stand of the commission in this matter was influenced 
a great deal by the opinions of opposition expressed by the many 
sportsmen of the State of Nevada through the statewide organization 
known as the Nevada Federated Sportsmen, whom I am sure are 
represented here today and will affirm this statement- 

This statement is prepared to reaffirm our stand and present to this 
committee the reasoning which determined the Commission action in 
this proposal for Lehman Caves-Great Basin National Park. 

In this connection let me explain that the commission objects to the 
establishment of any national park but does not object to the establish- 
ment of recreational areas. As an example of these areas is the Lake 
Mead National Recreational Area in Nevada and Arizona. 

The commission strongly advocates and practices the multiple use 
policy on the public lands of the State of Nevada and initiates such a 
policy on lands owned, leased, or controlled by the Commission. 

The creating of a national recreational area provides that the con- 
cept of a fair share of the use of the public domain shall be available 
to all bona fide users including timber, grazing, mining, recreation, 
and wildlife, but not excluding other bona fide uses as may be de- 
termined in direct contrast to the multiple use practice is the policy 
of the national park system which excludes or greatly curtails most 
of these practices and “locks up” so to speak vast areas of the public 
domain which are costly to control and operate, and by their size alone 
create many problems of management and especially to wildlife. The 
facts concerning the elk herd in Yellowstone National Park are a 
matter of record and serve as just one example in this connection. 

Now let us look at the basic reasons as expressed in the press for 
establishment of this national park. The number one interest seems 
to come from those persons who wish to encourage further tourist 
travel to this particular area. This is the accepted practice to boost 
the economy of any Nevada community, since we of the State have 
proven that tourist travel can build a sound economy. In this in- 
stance the proposed increase in tourist travel however is an unknown 
quantity. Are there any facts to prove more people will come to see 
Lehman Caves as a national park than came to see Lehman Caves as 
a national monument? 

In direct. contract to this unknown factor of increased tourist travel 
is the loss of community benefits by excluding or curtailing the use of 
this area by the sportsmen presently traveling to and through the sur- 
rounding communities. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, in a recent national survey, 
established as a fact the amount of money spent by hunters and fisher- 
man to sustain themselves in the field, equip hunting and fishing trips, 
and this expenditure of approximately $50 per day, I’m sure is ex- 
ceeded by the sportsmen who travel in Nevada. Just ask any mer- 
chant in Elko, Ely, Tonopah, Eureka, Reno, Wells, or Las Vegas 
what happens when the hunters come to town. Sportsmen spend 
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their money for food, clothing, hardware, cold storage, and many 
other types of services, while as a sightseer tourist purchases lodging 
and only enough gas and oil to get him to the next stop where he hopes 
gas will be less expensive. Very few business firms, except motels, 
gas stations, or restaurants, benefit from this type of travel. 

Senator Bratz. Wayne, you certainly don’t believe that statement, 
do you? Now, you are from Clark County which is probably bene- 
fited by tourists just as much as any area in the entire United States. 
I am sure that the tourists when they come into Clark County do 
more than stop off to get gas. 

Mr. Kircu. I am speaking more or less to this apt area that 
we are discussing, Senator. While there are probably on both sides 
many more expenditures, I deal with the public, of course, in gen- 
eral and I find that most of them are traveling on a short budget. 
The general run of tourists who are going through looking at scenery 
are somewhat limited in their budget. His budget is somewhat lim- 
ited compared to those who come to avail himself to the other phases 
which I am sure you have reference to. 

Senator Brste. We certainly have an awful lot of tourists who 
come to Las Vegas who are certainly hunting for more than deer and 
fish. OK, Mr. Kirch, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kiron. OK. 

Senator Brete. Pardon my interruption. 

Mr. Krrcu. Compare this with the established fact that sportsman 
use of an area benefits many more people of a community, and further 
did you ever see a hunter or fisherman prepare a lunch to eat on the 
way! He is always in a hurry to get there and just doesn’t have 
time. If the national park is established hunter use of this area will 
be excluded and fishing use will be greatly reduced, both by resident 
and nonresident sportsmen. 

One statement to further question this concept of increasing econ- 
omy. Are we ready to place a dollar sign and price tag on the public 
domain for the benefit of a few or should everyone be entitled to share 
in the benefits based on our joint tenancy as citizens of these United 
States ? 

The commission further contends the U.S. Forest. Service has an 
outstanding record as a land management agency, and along with the 
excellent service rendered to the State of Nevada by the U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management the area has enjoyed planning and programing 
in keeping with the best use of the area. 

In reading Senate bill No. 2664 under section 6 provides that ample 
funds will be made available to carry out the provisions of this act. 
The Commission believes if the same consideration is given to the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. by providing 
ample funds to complete their respective programs within the pro- 
posed park area that greater progress will be shown, and by their 
experience in and knowledge of the area the public interest will be 
best served. 

In this connection the Commission believes that under present 
multiple-use concept every facet of recreational value can progress 
in an orderly manner and all of the scenic areas can be made available 


to the public as Eropores in Senate bill No, 2664 if funds are provided 


to the present Land Management agencies and no benefit will be 
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gained by the establishment of the Lehman Caves-Great Basin Na- 
tional Park. 

The Commission expends funds annually along with other State 
and Federal agencies and other users of the public domain for the 
control of predatory animals and rodents. Under Park Service pol- 
icy predator control is not permitted within the park area and it is an 
established fact that these areas become refuges and breeding grounds 
for predators to filter out in the surrounding areas above and beyond 
the mae and financial means of the other users of the ranges to 
control, 

eee the Wheeler area has been a problem area in this re- 
spect particularly by the very nature of the terrain. Many man-days 
and many dollars have been spent in a joint effort to keep this predator 
population under control. This work will be lost and the predator 
losses adjacent to this area will seriously affect the cattle and sheep 
men in this vicinity. 

Fishing in the proposed park area which encompasses some 57 
miles of the streams in White Pine County has been enjoyed by people 
from all parts of the State based on returns received from a question- 
naire circulated by the Commission. The Commission has supple- 
mented the natural reproduction in the streams by planting approx- 
imately 3,500 pounds of reared trout in these streams during the last 
year. This poundage figure represents about 24 percent of the fish 
planted in White Pine County and these streams receive about 20 per- 
cent of the fishing pressure in White Pine County. In this connection 
the average sale of fishing licenses sold in White Pine County has 
been 2,270 for a 5-year period, and angler day use based on a survey 
of six streams in the area has cena 3,862 angler days. Based on 
a stream and lake survey recently concluded by the Commission, the 
needs for these waters within the proposed park area would be approx- 
imately 4,300 pounds of reared fish. Under park policy I believe no 
reared fish would be planted and the Commission would cease plant- 
ing these streams. This will seriously affect recreational use of the 
area and lessen recreational travel. 

I have included reference to the mule deer herd within the pro- 
posed park area based on past history which is a matter of record in 
the office of the fish and game commission. Historically speaking, the 
greatest menace to the deer herd in this area is the deer themselves. 
Due to the roughness of the terrain, it is difficult to secure a proper 
harvest of the annual increment and severe losses have occurred in 
the winter ranges. This condition poses a serious management prob- 
lem when the winter range is overpopulated and the range is often 
damaged beyond recovery and annually will support less and less 
animals. 

Under park policy hunting in this area would be prohibited and 
the deer would soon be so numerous as to overbrowse both summer 
and winter ranges and be forced into other multiple-use areas to con- 
sume more than their fair share of the available browse species. The 
deer herd in this area fluctuate between 1,200 and 3,000 animals and 
afford an annual harvest to the sportsmen of approximately 250 ani- 
— for approximately 15 percent of White Pine County annual deer 

arvest. 

Hunter report cards show hunter use of this area from nonresident 
as well as resident from most counties of the State. Prohibiting this 
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annual hunter use of this area will further reduce recreational use 
and travel to the area. To prohibit the harvest of deer in this area 
yn a means the loss of the entire winter range and the deer herd 
itself. 

May I suggest to the committee the loss of revenue to White Pine 
County from grazing fee and taxes paid by users of this area, and 
the further loss of revenue to the State of Nevada and the Federal 
Government should be considered in the final analysis of this hearing. 

In conclusion I sincerely urge this committee to seriously consider 
the statements presented in behalf of the joint users of this area and 
those who urge the continuation of this valuable area for benefit of 
all the people all the time. 

The Nevada Fish and Game Commission has enjoyed its association 
with the cattlemen, the woolgrowers, the Farm Bureau, the Forest 
Service, and the Bureau of Land Management, the Soil Conservation 
Service, other Federal, State and private users of the public lands 
of the State of Nevada, including the mining interests, and we join 
our friends in urging the retention of this area for multiple use. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Kirch, for your state- 
ment. I have only a few questions that have occurred to me, and I 
simply want them for the record by way of clarification. The report 
of the advisory committee from the San Francisco office directed to 
the U.S. Department of Interior in Washington giving the results of 
the field investigation on this proposed national park makes this 
statement about fishing: “Water in the Snake Range is too limited in 
quantity to sustain much fishing.” Now, they also state, as you do 
about the rainbow trout planting and indicate that in the streams 
flowing down from the east side of the Snake Range, the total fishing 
use in 1958 as estimated by State authorities has been approximately 
20,000 fishing hours. Now, does that seem to you to be an incorrect 
figure? You seem to use a little different measure in arriving at the 
amount of fish there are in this area. Now, you are speaking just 
within the area within this park, is that not correct? 

Mr. Kircu. We are speaking mainly of the six streams that are di- 
rectly connected within the area closest to the scenic points. I think 
the figure of 20,000 hours is probably a little bit small compared to the 
terms we have here. 

Senator Brie. Of course, it is my understanding that under the 
park policy you will still be permitted to fish in the national park, is 
that not right? 

Mr. Kircn. That is right. 

Senator Bretr. How would you, as a fisherman, be handicapped if 
this were made a national park and you could fish on it? 

Mr. Kircu. Well, let me give you a reference. First off, in my ex- 
erience, the national parks do not plant reared fish. So we know 
rom our stream and lake survey that natural reproduction in these 

waters is not sufficient to accommodate the fishermen. Therefore, in 
our opinion, it takes a supplementary plant of reared or semireared 
fish, to put enough fish in these streams so that the sportsman can 
expect a reasonable return when he goes out there. And the placing 
in our theory the amount of water that is there has been firmly 
established by the use of the anglers. 

Senator Bratz. By the use of what? 
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Mr. Kircu. The anglers or fishermen in the area. In other words, 
if fishermen go there and take fish, there must be fishing waters there. 

Senator Bistz. Well, your main concern about national park status 
insofar as the lakes and fish are concerned is that they will not have 
annual planting, is that correct? 

Mr. Kircu. That’s right. 

Senator Brete. I mean you understand, of course, they will permit 
fishing. 

oy Krircu. One question, the one statement there, Senator Bible, 
in Yellowstone National Park I noticed considerable restrictions on 
the way you may take fish. For instance, the delegation of certain 
streams for fly fishing only. I think the regulations as proposed by 
the park that are in force in many instances is not for the best interest 
of the general public. 

Senator Brste. I understand that you will probably have great 
difficulty doing any fly fishing in these streams, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Krrcu. That’s right, Senator. 

Senator Bistz. Now, as to the hunting and simply to get ourselves 
in perspective, the statement of the Park Service survey indicates 
the most accurate count attainable shows that 104 head were killed in 
1958. This is admittedly just a 1-year count. And I think in fairness 
that it should be maybe a 5- to 10-year count. I am wondering where 
do we obtain the figures as to exactly how many deer were taken 
from this particular area? Are these figures in your shop ? 

Mr. Kircu. Yes. 

Senator Brstz. And do you have a year by year count of the last 
10 years of the number of deer taken from this proposed area? I 
recognize there has to be a little variance in this because probably 
nobody drew the boundary line when they were taking the count a 
few years ago. You stated that 250 deer a year approximately, if I 
understand you correctly. 

Mr. Kircu. That’s right. 

Senator Brstz. Now, where do you go to get that figure? 

Mr. Kircu. The records that are available with the Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission were established in 1947, and prior to that 
records were kept in the counties. Most of those records are available 
to the committee through the office of the commission in Reno. And 
the annual count that was taken in winter surveys, spring surveys, 
bases transactions, all of that is a matter of record in the commission 
office. 

Senator Brste. But there is quite a bit of difference between 104 
head per year and 250 head. Now, the Park Service people indicated 
to us in their testimony that in order to get this figure they went to 
vour shop, they got this figure from your shop. Now, either the figure 
is right or wrong. And what I am trying to do is to determine some 
figure which would be in fair agreement as to the number of deer that 
were taken in this particular area. I recognize very well, Mr. Kirch, 
that this might be a little difficult to do because these boundary lines 
were only drawn very recently. And it may be that the area goes 
considerably to the south and covers all of the area now under the 
control of the Forest Service. What would you think is a fair 
figure? Do you think 250 isa fair figure? 
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Mr. Kircx. Let me qualify that statement in this connection, Sena- 
tor. The figure of 104 appears in the records for 1957 as the actual 
kill as reported. Now, we know from experience in sending out 
questionaires and report cards that many of the hunters are not will- 
ing to cooperate in submitting the number of deer killed. We also 
know that not all the deer killed and that are affecting this area are 
killed within the area. Some of them are killed outside of the area. 
But they would be a part of the herd that uses particularly the 
summer ranges in the area. Last year the kill in 1958 was 187. Now, 
as you can see it fluctuates considerably from year to year. It is 
also based upon the ability of the hunters to get into the area. It 
is also based upon the water conditions which bring the herd down 
where they can be harvested. The fact that they killed 104 in 1957 
and 187 in 1958 by actual count doesn’t mean particularly that there 
are less deer there. It only means that there were less available at the 
time the hunters were in the area. Now, we have had annual counts 
and air surveys. Which are not accurate as to the number of deer as 
you can appreciate. We couldn’t obviously see all of the deer. And 
that would lead us to believe based upon our other history of game 
management that the deer fluctuate as I have stated. 

Senator Birnie. And, of course, I know of your great familiarity 
with the game situation throughout the entire State of Nevada, I know 
that you are a very ardent sportsman yourself. Now, have you 
actually hunted this area? 

Mr. Krrcu. I certainly have, many times. 

Senator Brsty. Would you be doing any particular violence to the 
deer hunter of Nevada if you were to drop out this one area where he 
could not hunt. Is this going to be a great, great blow to the deer 
hunter in Nevada? 

Mr. Kircu. I think the result of hunting deer or hunting any other 
game species in the State is not always determined upon what the 
hunter takes home. And we'd like to provide, as the commission, the 
opportunity for recreational use in the area. For instance, we would 
like to provide in regulations the maximum number of days that the 
hunter can be in the field. We take advantage of that in waterfowl 
season. So the number of deer taken in the area doesn’t reflect the 
number of people who use the area. Now, for instance many times 
a man goes hunting with a deer tag and takes his family along and 
he makes an outing of it. And such use of the area is considerabl 
greater than the actual kill of deer would indicate. And I thin 
by locking up an area of this size that the people most affected are 
the people, of course, adjacent to the area; but Clark County par- 
ticularly sends a lot of people to this area for hunting and fishing. 
And I think the people in Clark County would probably suffer to a 
great extent as well as other parts of the State. As we know, fisher- 
men and hunters come from almost all part of the State. So I do 
think honestly, Senator, that you are doing an injustice to the people 
of the whole State if you lock up this particular area. 

Senator Brste. You are doing it according to your argument. Ac- 
cording to your argument, you are doing an injustice to the people 
of the State or deer hunters or fishermen. I don’t know that I can 
see the tremendous—it seems to me that the fisherman will still come 
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up to this national park to fish if he wants to. Now, may I ask this 
question here: We received testimony from the Forest Service people 
indicating that they had already designated by regulation the so-called 
Mount Wheeler scenic area which is on map 1 on the Snake division. 
And this is an area that comprises about 20,000 acres. Now, if the 
size of the park was shrunk up, I am not indicating to this size, but 
was shrunk up to less than the 147,000 acres as proposed; would that 
have some appeal to you ? 

Mr. Kircu. It would have a greater appeal to us than what the 
original proposal does. However, Senator, there is some question in 
our wand and in our discussion as to the advisability of making the 
area encompass any more than it does at the present time. I will have 
to answer your question by saying that any exclusion of public access 
to an area under commission policy we would not think was in the 
best of public interest. 

Senator Brstz. Even if you cut off 20,000 acres or 25,000 acres— 
you don’t have any magic number that you would agree with? All 
I’m trying to do is get the facts. 

Mr. Kiron. Personally, in my own opinion, Senator, I would say 
that this would be a compromise and it would probably be acceptable 
to the commission. However, you have individuals who are con- 
cerned with that probably would criticize the commission for it. But 
T say as a practical person I would say yes that a reduction of that 
size would certainly warrant serious consideration. 

Senator Bretz. I know what ardent people fishermen and sports- 
men are. I represented the Nevada State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion for 8 long years as a lawyer, and I know their intense feelings 
on this problem. Thank you very much, Mr. Kirch. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Kirch, you mentioned the 187 deer last year, 
and the testimony that is in the record indicated that the 187 deer 
were all that were taken out of the entire area encompassed by the 
Forest Service which includes the area surrounded with the black 
lines on the map, and it includes considerably more area than is 
proposed in the park. Do you agree with that; does that coincide 
with your figures ? 

Mr. Kircn. Our records show, Senator Cannon, that the figures 
within the area are true. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, the figure of 187 that your de- 
eet: uses includes all of the area administered by the Forest 

ervice, including this southern portion that would not be within the 
park area. 

Mr. Kircn. Right. 

Senator Cannon. And the testimony that was presented earlier 
indicates that the southern portion indicated on the map between the 
red and black lines would be a sufficient area for management of 
the deer herd in there; do you agree with that? 

Mr. Kircu. Not in total. I don’t agree under certain weather condi- 
tions. Let’s say in average weather conditions the deer would migrate 
to the south end of the range which is somewhat more accessible to 
the hunters. But in years of different kind of weather the migration 
is not in that direction. And it only takes 1 year of adverse con- 
ditions to ruin the resources. We have had that experience in Elko 
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County and many other places. Ifa browse species is ruined by over- 
use, it takes approximately from 20 to 25 years particularly for bitter 
brush to recover. In some instances it is never recovered. So the 
damage that is done in 1 year may not be replacable. 

Senator Cannon. Well, I don’t believe that quite got to the point 
that I was concerned with. Wouldn’t hunting in the southerly por- 
tion administered by the Forest Service be sufficient area to control 
the size of the herd ? 

Mr. Kircu. That is a questionable proposition. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, you just can’t say. 

Mr. Kircn. No, because the harvest that is taken in Strawberry, 
Baker Creek, Lehman Creek, Snake Creek, and the east side all of 
those areas have some kind of influence on the migration of the deer. 
So, without any hunting pressure would the deer stay within the area ? 
That is the question. We believe that hunting pressure has some effect 
on the migration of the deer. Also, deer are not beyond having some 
intelligence that they know where refuge exist. Just take the elk 
in Yellowstone Park. If you drive down the road and one is out- 
side the park he immediately turns and runs back into the area. This 
is history. 

Senator Brsie. And it is smart elk sense, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Kircu. Yes, it is. And your deer stay in the areas all year 
round where hunting is not permitted. They stay in those areas all 
year round. 

Senator Cannon. I wonder if I might ask the Park Service while 
Mr. Kirch is here about this problem of planting. Does the Park 
Service ever plant fish in these national parks? 

Mr. Cortrns. Senator, as we all know, the basic policy of the 
National Park Service would prevent the planting of catchable size 
fish. But there can be exceptions. And perhaps Mr. Sumner can 
speak a little more fully to that point than I can. 

Senator Cannon. You say there can be exceptions. Let me ask you 
if there are any exceptions. Are there any national parks in which 
you plant fish ? 

Mr. SuMNER. We—- 

Senator Cannon. I am not concerned about the size, I am concerned 
about the restocking so that there is fish planted to keep a fish crop 
in the stream ? 

Mr. Sumner. In that case, the answer is definitely yes. We have 
an active fish planting program in every park that I know of where 
the fishing streams are being used. And the annual fish stockin 
policy which is viewed and approved and looked at by the fish a 
game department several months in advance of the season for the 
planting. 

Senator Cannon. Are you speaking about the State fish and game 
department ? 

Mr. Sumner. Yes, yes. 

Senator Cannon. Now, let’s limit it a little more. Are there parks 
where you plant catchable size fish ? 

Mr. Sumner. There are. Yosemite is one and Sequoia is another. 
But where the public pressure is so heavy that the natural reproduc- 
tion is unable to keep up with the requirements of the fishing, we do 
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make an exception to the overall policy. The overall policy is to allow 
as much natural fishing as scant We find that fishermen come to 
the park to get that natural fishing whenever they can. Natural fish- 
ing is what we do have mostly in our parks, but we do make this 
exception where we can’t provide enough fish through natural re- 
production. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brste. May I just follow through with one question. If 
this were to become a national park, what would be your fish planting 
policy in the Great Basin National Park? 

Mr. Sumner. I would be unable, as a biologist, to make this pre- 
diction as to a specific policy in advance. I think the realities of the 
situation would be stated very clearly through the Director. And I 
would expect the same overall situation 

Senator Brstz. That is a good answer for a biologist, but you have 
Mr. Harrison here and I think what we are trying to drive at is if 
this did become a part of the national park system that the fisher- 
men would not be able to come in and fish as they do today. Now, is 
this not true? Would the National Park Service plant fish and in fact 
give fishermen the same opportunities and the same amount of fish as 
are there today? That is what I think we are driving at. 

Mr. Harrison. Senator, the biologist made a recommendation to 
the Director and I gather from what Mr. Sumner has said here— 
I have no doubt in my mind as to the Director accepting the biologist’s 
recommendation because they are the specialists in the field. 

Senator Bratz. Well, I gather the answer to that question is that 
if it were a national park that I could go out next year and catch 
just as many fish as I could this year. I think we would have the 
same situation. 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Senator Bretz. That is if God is willing and gives us a little water. 
Thank you and pardon the interruption. 

Senator Cannon. Now, Mr. Kirch, in view of that stated position 
by the Park Service, would that eliminate your group’s objection as 
far as the fishing is concerned ? 

Mr. Kiron. The statement hasn’t been made yet that the park serv- 
ice would plant the same number of fish which our service has indi- 
cated is needed. My objection is based upon the fact that it hasn’t 
been stated yet that they would plant the same number of fish. For 
instance, as I understand the discussion, the question involved as to 
what the park service biologist will find and recommend. If after 
the park is established and the biologists differ in opinion with us and 
other people in this instance, and if they determine that the type of 
fish you should have could be naturally reproduced, even though they 
were from that size (indicating) on up, then where does it leave us 
who have fished the area? It has been the policy of the commission to 
plant catchable fish throughout the State of Nevada. 

Senator Cannon. One other question. In your third to the last 
paragraph you suggested to the committee that there would be a loss 
of revenue to White Pine County from grazing fees and taxes paid 
by the users and further loss of revenue to the State of Nevada and 
the Federal Government which should be considered in the final 
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analysis. Now, how do you reconcile that statement? How do you 
reconcile that statement with the fact of the officials of the State and 
county, people who are the recipients of the taxes, both recommend 
the establishment of this park? Iam wondering if you feel that they 
have not considered that phase of it sufficiently. 

Mr. Kircu. The paragraph is in there for this reason: In my 
opinion, the basic value of the discussion should be this: Does the 
area warrant the status of a national park? But the fact that money 
has been mentioned—I put the statement in as a reminder that there 
are two sides to the question. And it is beyond my knowledge and 
ability probably to evaluate. 

Senator Cannon. I see. In other words, you don’t represent that 
they might actually lose revenue and it is probable that they have 
considered that themselves in arriving at their official positions. 

Mr. Kircu. If the grazing were terminated then 25 percent of the 
fees would be lost, and that is the established fact. 

Senator Cannon. Thanks very much. 

Senator Bratz. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Barina. I have no questions. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Kirch. Your testimon 
is very, very helpful to us. And since we are listening to the fish 
and game people at this time, who else do we have? I think as long 
as We are on this particular phase of the problem, we would be happy 
to hear from them. 

Mr. Roy Wurracre. Mr. Don Feour is here. 

Senator Brste. I understand that you have a prepared statement, 

Don. Just be seated and make yourself comfortable. 


STATEMENT OF DON FEOUR, REPRESENTING THE LAS VEGAS 
SPORTSMAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frour. The Las Vegas Sportsman Association wishes to go on 
record as opposing the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves National Park 
proposed for the White Pine County area. 

The above mentioned area contains one of Nevada’s largest mule 
deer herds and is accessible (within a reasonable driving distance) for 
the residents of southern and eastern Nevada to use to the fullest 
advantage. 

The association and its membership feel that the above mentioned 
area can best be utilized by the general public as well as the local 
ranching, mining, and sporting interests by remaining a multiple- 
use area. 

In a State such as Nevada where the hunting is limited, we believe 
the U.S. Forest Service, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Nevada State Fish and Game Commission, with their limited funds 
are the most cabable of carrying out area programs in the future as 
they have in the past. 

We believe the residents of Ely where the economy is unfortunately 
limited, could greatly increase their tourist trade fe exploiting the 
Ruth Copper pits and encouraging tourists to visit the attractions they 
have to offer, including the Lehman Caves area in its present status. 
We ask the White Pine Chamber of Commerce to keep in mind that 
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a hunter will travel further to hunt an established herd than a tourist 
will to view the scenic attractions. 

The Las Vegas Sportsman Association is affiliated with the Nevada 
Federated Sportsman and enjoys friendly relations with all local, 
State, and Federal Government agencies.” 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Don. I think I have no 
questions of you. 

Senator Cannon. Just one question. Don, did you make any at- 
tempt to find out in your organization roughly how es people from 
your group hunt this or have hunted this particular area 

Mr. Frour. Hunters from Boulder City, Henderson, Las Vegas, and 
Nellis. I would think about 65 percent. Boulder City uses that area 
practically exclusively and so does Henderson. 

Senator Cannon. That percentage doesn’t help me much. I am 
thinking from the standpoint that you had 104 deer taken out of the 
area, and I am wondering how many hunters you had in there from 
your organization that took out the 104 deer that year. 

Mr. Frour. I couldn’t pinpoint the number, but there are a couple 
of people here from North Las Vegas that you could hear on that 
point. And I would also like to state that Boulder City, Henderson, 
and North Las Vegas use that area year round. And we have been 
discussing this since it came up. We have brought this up at every 
meeting for the past 6 or 8 months. And I would say that there are 
about 3,000 or 4,000 people who use the area for fishing. 

Senator Cannon. But you understand that fishing would not be 
affected any more than it was brought out here this morning by Mr. 
Kirch and the Park Service? 

Mr. Feour. Yes, I understand that. 

Senator Cannon. Have you ever fished or hunted the area ? 

Mr. Frour. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Did you hunt it last year? 

Mr. Frour. No, I didn’t, but I hunted it in 1952, 1953, 1954 ——_ 

Senator Cannon. Within the proposed park area or just within the 
entire national forest ? 

Mr. Frour. I have hunted all over that area. 

ene Cannon. But you haven’t gone back to hunt it in recent 
years ? 

’ Mr. Fzour. No. Wechange around quite a bit. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratz. One question, Don. I just want to clear the record. 
I understood you to say that approximately 65 percent of the people 
of Boulder City, Henderson, and in the north Las Vegas area went 
into thisarea. Now, this is 65 percent of what ? 

Mr. Frour. Well, the ones who belong to the association. 

Senator Brie. And approximately, that would be how many? 

Mr. Frour. Oh, I would say in a conservative figure around 300. 

Senator Bratz. Well, 65 percent of 300 people who were coming 
into this particular area is that correct ? 

Mr. Frour. That’s correct. 

Senator Brstz. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Bratz. Now, if I might ask Wayne Kirch an additional 
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question for the record. Could you tell us, Wayne, how many deer 
there are in the State of Nevada? If the figure isn’t known to you 
right now it can be supplied later. But I would like to know 
about how many deer there are in the State of Nevada. That is, 
how many are estimated now. Breaking them down into the dif- 
ferent species, and so forth. Also how many are harvested over 
the last few years. 

Mr. Kircn. May I refer this question to a technician who is here? 

Senator Bretx. Certainly, certainly. If you can’t answer it right 
off, Wayne, it can certainly be supplied later for the record. But I 
think that would be helpful to us to know that. 

Mr. Parson. I am the district supervisor of the Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission. As far as the total number is harvested, I can 
supply it more accurately from the written record. But my estimate 
is 19,000 that was reported harvested in 1958. 

Senator Brsie. 19 000 deer were harvested in the entire State of 
Nevada in 1958? 

Mr. Parson. As determined from this report card that we have 
been using since 1957. However, it doesn’t represent 100 percent of 
reporting. I believe approximately 70 percent of the report cards 
were returned. So, actually and factually our harvest would be 
in excess of that 19,000. 

Senator Brete. And what is the total deer population in the State 
of Nevada as of right now, on your last count ? 

Mr. Parson. I am not prepared to make a statement on that figure. 

Senator Brsitr. Could this be supplied for the record? I think 
it would be useful information. 

(The following statement was subsequently supplied in response 
to the foregoing request :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON THE DEER HERD OF THE SOUTH SNAKE DIVISION 


Records indicate there was a small population of mule deer on the Snake 
division of the Humboldt National Forest in 1920. To increase the size of 
the herd, the Lehman State Recreation Ground and Game Refuge of 175,512 
acres was established on July 20, 1923. Under almost complete protection 
afforded by the refuge, the deer herd rapidly increased until, in 1940, com- 
plaints were received from local livestock operators that large numbers of 
deer were using the southern limit of the range as a wintering ground. An 
investigation by C. M. Aldous, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, revealed that 
the herd in this area had increased beyond the carrying capacity of the range. 
Plants were severely overused and highlining was clearly evident. 

Efforts were made to determine the size of the deer herd when, in 1944, 
members of the White Pine Sportsmen’s Association and the representatives 
of several Federal agencies began annual deer rides in the Murphy Wash- 
Big Springs Wash area. During the period of 1944 through 1955, rides were 
made on four counting units in the early spring prior to the dispersal of the 
winter concentrations of deer. An average annual count of 1,271 animals 
was reported for this period. These figures did not include the deer that win- 
tered north of the counting units; for example, 317 deer were observed in 
the vicinity of Swallow Canyon-Shingle Creek in 1950 and at the same time 
1,778 were reported on the counting units. From the information obtained, 
the deer herd on the Snake division was conservatively estimated to be 
2,000 head. 

The available information indicates that the deer herd is “resident” year- 
around in the South Snake Division and the Lime Hills with the exception 
of limited numbers of migratory deer from other areas. In the summer 
months, deer are normally found at elevations of 8,000 feet or more through- 
out the entire range, and in the winter months the distribution is limited, 
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in the main, to the 6,000- to 8,000-foot belt surrounding the mountain range. 
The general winter range is described on the attached map.* When winters 
are mild, a considerable amount of range is available, however, with increased 
depth of snow, the herd is concentrated into a relatively narrow belt around 
the base of the range. The large concentration of deer formerly observed 
in the Murphy Wash-Big Springs Wash in late November and December, 
due to open winters during the past 2 or 3 years, have not been seen in great 
abundance until January. Aerial census during 1958 showed that more than 
70 percent of the 1,015 deer observed were in the general area of the proposed 
national park. 

Since the initial report on range condition by C. M. Aldous, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, winter use by deer has been calculated annually, and 
from 1944 through 1955, an average of 68 to 82 percent of the available 
browse production was consumed by deer. These percentages were consider- 
ably in excess of the tolerance limits of the plants concerned. 

The orderly harvest of deer has been the primary tool used by the Nevada 
« Fish and Game Commission to maintain the herd within the carrying capacity 
of the range. When regular season hunter pressure provided insufficient 
harvest to maintain this balance in the Snake Range, special tag quotas 
and extended or iate seasons were recommended. In 1943, for example, 
200 antlerless permits were issued and since that time approximately 3,000 
special permits have been made available for this area. The last special 
hunt of 500 either sex tags was in 1955 during the period of October 9 
through December 11. Late hunts were emergency measures recommended 
only when the major portion of the range was in jeopardy and it became 
necessary to reduce the total herd. 

During the period of 1948-58, an average of 328 deer annually were reported 
harvested by an average of 546 hunters in the South Snake Range (table 1). 
However, based on the present estimated size of the deer herd, the South 
Snake Range has a potential to support a hunting pressure of 800 persons 
each year and provide a reasonable degree of hunter success. 

Approximately 15 percent of the regular season deer harvest in White 
Pine County during the last 10 years has been made in the South Snake 
Division of the Humboldt National Forest. However, special hunts, whenever 
used, have increased this percentage. Usually, 60 percent of the hunters 
are successful in the South Snake Range, thus the number of deer killed doesn’t 
represent total hunter use of the area. For example, an estimated 445 
hunters harvested 267 deer during 1958. 

Since 1957, each hunter throughout the State has been required to return 
a ecard to the commission indicating whether successful or unsuccessful, and the 
location of kill. A complete return is seldom attained. For example, in 1958, only 
70 percent of the cards issued in the State were returned, and in this par- 
ticular year, 187 successful cards were returned for the South Snake Range. 
Approximately 90 percent of the harvest was made in the area of the pro- 
posed national park. 

If hunting were eliminated from the proposed area of the Great Basin 
National Park, the following would result: 

1. The hunting season would have to coincide with the availability of 
deer on the south end of the range. Dependent on weather conditions, the 
deer do not move into this area until late December or early January. 
Thus, the hunt would be conducted during the latter part of the breeding 
season as well as during the period that deer should be in the best possible 
condition for surviving the winter. The overall condition of the deer herd 
would deteriorate. 

2. As indicated in the report, the deer herd is capable of increasing rapidly 
with inadequate harvest. Severe range and watershed damage have been 
the result in the past, and in the future, if hunting should be limited to the 
south end of the range, a repetition of the problem experienced in 1940 
would be assured. 

38. The present deer herd on the South Snake Range has the potential 
to support a hunting pressure of 800 sportsmen and still provide a reasonable 
degree of hunter success. Most of the potential would be lost if the proposed 
147,000 acres were included in a national park whereon normal hunting 
was prohibited. 


1 Filed with the committee. 
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TABLE 1.—2stimated deer harvest, 1948-58 


Estimated deer harvest Estimated 
kde hunters,? 
Nevada South Snake 
White Pine | South Snake Range 
ounty Range ! 


1 Based on information that 15 percent of White Pine County harvest occurs in South Snake Range. 
2 me on pSeeees that 60 percent hunter success occurs in South Snake Range. 
3 Not available. 


Mr. Kircu. For all intents and purposes and for practical purposes 
you wouldn’t be too far off in the assumption of 100,000 head of deer, 
or in excess of 100,000 head of deer in the State of Nevada. However, 
the records are filed in the office and are a matter of record. And the 
figure changes constantly such as the figure of 104 one year and 187 
the next year. These figures change by actual observation of deer on 
many ranges. 

Senator Brste. It would help if those figures could be supplied. 

Mr. Kircu. It is in excess of 100,000. 

Senator Brstz. Now, what is the estimated deer population here 
in White Pine County and what was the harvest last year? 

Mr. Parson. During 1957 in White Pine County it was recorded as 
being 800 deer. In 1958 it was 1,312. There was 187 determined to 
be harvested in the entire Southern Snake Division which is indicated 
on the map. 

Senator Brete. This is the area that is under the present control of 
the Forest Service? 

Mr. Parson. Yes. And approximately 90 percent of that harvest 
was made in the area of the proposed national park. 

Senator Brste. And that would be the area north of the red line? 

Mr. Parson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. How do you make that estimate? I would like to 
know. Iam interested, I would like to know. 

Mr. Parson. On these deer return cards, there is a place to indicate 
where the deer was killed. Consequently, these 187 deer tags were 

unched in the areas similar to what you have here on this map. And 
it fell within the figure of 90 percent of the harvest made in that area 
that is proposed for the national park. 

Senator Brie. So 90 percent of the figure of 187 is the number of 
deer that was taken from the proposed park area as given to you by 
the report cards. Now how would you comment on the statement that 
the most accurate count obtainable shows 104 head were killed in 1958 ? 
That is what the park people told us and they say they got the figure 
from you. Does this check with your figures ? 

Mr. Parson. Within one, yes, sir. 
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Senator Biste. Well, then, that is close enough. 90 percent of 187 
is more than 104, but you are giving us the 1950-—— 

Mr. Parson. The 1957 figures. 

Senator Cannon. 90 percent of 187 is 168. 

Senator Brste. And the 1958 figure is what ? 

Mr. Parson. 187. 187 reported, the figure for 1958. 

Senator Bree. Well, they used the 1958 figures and they come up 
104 head. 

Mr. Parson. 187 in 1958 is a matter of record. 

Senator Cannon. Yes, which they said, 187 in 1958 of the entire 
area and 104 within the proposed park area. Those are the figures 
which they got from your department. Now, that is the thing that 
we are trying to reconcile. 

Senator Bratz. I don’t think we are trying to question your figures, 
all we are trying to do is reconcile the 104 figure given to us by the 
National Park Service with your figure of 90 percent of 187. 

Mr. Kircu. Isn’t this 104 figure you are talking about taken in 1957? 

Senator Brste. The statement in their official report to us says this: 
The most accurate count obtainable shows that 104 head were killed in 
1958 within the 147,000 acre study area. And I understand your tes- 
timony to be that instead of 104 1t should be 90 percent of 187. 

Senator Cannon. That would be 168. 

Senator Brste. Well, these are discrepancies. So I think it would 
be helpful if you would supply for the record the deer harvest in this 
particular area for a period of the last 5 years. I am not sure that 


1 year is a good representative year. Is 168 a pretty fair average, does 
that average out for 1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958? 


Mr. Kircu. There is some variation in that figure in 1955, 1956, and 
1957 and 1958. 

Senator Brste. I think it is no more than fair that if the figures 
are easily obtainable to you that you give us a, maybe a 10 year look 
at this situation, if you could. If that is too much of a request, or 
too hard a request, you can give us the deer harvest in this area for 
the last 5 years. Could you do that without too much difficulty ? 

Mr. Kircn. We could do that. 

Senator Brstz. We don’t want to put too much upon you. 

Senator Cannon. Just one question. In 1958 your total deer har- 
vest in the State was 19,000 deer. And in all of this area right here 
(indicating) all that is administered by the Forest Service, including 
the area that is outside of the proposed park boundary, you only 
harvested 187 deer or less than 1 percent of the total for the entire 
State. Is that correct? 

Mr. Parson. As determined—I did not figure out your percentages— 
but as determined by the report cards it was 187 to 19,000, yes. 

Senator Cannon. The 19,000 was the number reported and the 
187 likewise was the number reported ? 

Mr. Parson. That’s right. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratz. Congressman Baring, do you have any questions? 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Brae. Thank you very much, Mr. Parson. Do we have 
other fish and game people here? Because as long as we are covering 
this phase of it, I think this would be a good opportunity to have 
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the other people offer their statements. Sir, have you furnished your 
name to the clerk of the committee ? 

Mr. Rosert Dickey. Senator Bible, Your Honor, I am not with the 
fish and game. I am a former official of the Nevada State Fish and 
Game Commission. I havea written statement. 

Senator Bieter. Could you give us your name sir, please ? 

Mr. Dicxry. Robert Dickey. 

Senator Bratz. Well, why don’t you come right on up here, and 
we will hear your testimony at this time. Just be seated right here, 


Mr. Dickey. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT DICKEY, VICE PRESIDENT, WHITE PINE 
COUNTY SPORTSMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dickey. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, and Congressman 
Baring, and other distinguished guests at this meeting, as past presi- 
dent of the White Pine Fish and Game Association, former fish and 
game commissioner of the State of Nevada, presently vice president of 
the White Pine County Sportsmans Association, and former employee 
of the White Pine Game Management Board, I would like to bring 
forth some facts regarding fishing and hunting in the proposed park 
area. 

During my employment with the game management board, it was 
my duty to handle all matters pertaining to fish and big game. I 
planted all fishing streams in the proposed park area for over 4 years. 
During this period, I cooperated with the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Nevada State fish and game technicians. 

It is my honest opinion that the Park Service can supply sufficient 
fish for the planting of the streams in the proposed area in abundant 
numbers equal to or greater than any planting that the Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission could plant. At the present time, the Nevada 
Fish and Game Commission is hampered, due to limited rearing facili- 
ties, whereas, the U.S. Park Service is supplied amply through the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 

There are approximately 259.3 miles of fishable streams in White 
Pine County. Of these, 57.4 miles are within the boundries of the 
south Snake Division of the Humboldt National Forest, or approxi- 
mately 22 percent. These figures are taken from a special report to 
the Nevada Fish and Game Commission by William G. Parsons on 
Jan. 25,1959. However, this report includes, as mentioned, the south 
Snake Division of the Humboldt National Forest and nothing is 
mentioned that very large segments of the streams in the area are 
completely without the boundaries of the proposed park. Mr. Parsons 
also mentioned in his report that 3,485 pounds of fish were planted in 
this area in 1958, or 21.2 percent of all fish planted in White Pine 
County. 

It has been called to my attention that a pure strain of cutthroat 
trout still exists in Pine and Ridger Creeks. During my employment 
with the White Pine County Game Management Board, I hauled 
fingerlings of Yellowstone cutthroat and rainbow fingerlings from 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife hatchery at Springville, Utah, at 
least two times and planted them in the headwaters of both Pine and 
Ridger Creeks. It seems to me that there would no longer exist a 
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true strain of cutthroat trout in these streams. With regards to 
fishing, both of the streams have been closed to fishing for about 10 
years. There are only portions of three streams within the boundaries 
of the proposed park that are desirable fishing streams. Referring 
to Mr. Parsons report, I would conclude from his figures that only 
about one-fifth of the streams in White Pine County are in the south 
Snake Division. Only about one-fifth of the fish planted in the 
county are planted in that area and finally, his report stated that 
19.7 percent of the anglers use that area. In all honesty, I firmly 
believe that the fishermen of the area would derive many more benefits 
with the establishment of the park, than under the present system 
of management. It seems to me that no one would be penalized, 
other than having to pay a very small fee for the privilege of fishing 
within the boundaries of the proposed park area. 

With reference to the present system of management, it was the 
policy of the game management to plant fingerlings at the headwaters 
of the streams and let them grow as they worked their way down- 
stream, at which time they will have grown to legal size and are 
generally better game fish. Presently, legal size fish are planted in 
the lower reaches of the streams and scarcely have time to become 
accustomed to their surroundings, much less being spirited game 
fish. I have been told that one of the principal objections to estab- 
lishing a national park, is that the Park Service plants only finger- 
lings in their streams. In part, this is true, however, it is also 
customary to plant legal fish when and where the necessity requires. 

While I was employed by the game management board, I helped 
with the deer count trends of the south Snake area, and the largest 
number of deer ever counted was in 1950, when the count was 1,/78 
head. The smallest number was in 1952 and was 752 head. As 
cold weather comes on, the deer begin to migrate to the south end 
of the Snake Range. Practically all the big game herds, which 
are found in the park area during the good weather, will then be 
found in the foothill area at the south end of the range, where the 
principal browse are the mahogany, sage brush and bitter brush 
and are found in great quantities. Mahogany is the most abundant 
of these. There should be no problem in game managment in the 
area. By the use of a late hunting season, the size of the deer herd 
could be controlled very easy. This method has been used many 
times by the Nevada State Fish and Game Board and is presently 
being used in several areas of the state. Some of the late hunts are 
being run as late as December 6 in some places. 

I would like to quote from another report made by Mr. William 
G. Parsons to the Nevada Fish and Game Commission dated January 
25, 1959, on the subject of game. I quote: 

During 1940 livestock operators reported large concentrations of deer on the 
south end of the range in the vicinity of Murphy Wash and big Spring Wash. 
In 1942 an inspection of the area was made by ©. M. Aldous of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and others who substantiated the report of the live- 
stock operators. In an effort to gain additional information on the deer prob- 
lem an annual deer ride was organized during the spring of 1944. Big Wash, 
Trough Mountain, Murphy Wash, and Chokecherry were the areas generally 
covered during these rides. 

I made several of the rides as an employee of the White Pine 
County Game Management Board. The one, and most important, 
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item which Mr. Parsons does not. mention in the report, is the fact 
that all the areas mentioned above are outside the boundaries of the 
proposed park. As for the actual deer harvest, I would like to give 
some figures, and again, these are from Mr. Parsons’ report. During 
1957 a total of 108 deer were taken, which was 12.6 percent of the 
total of White Pine County. In 1958, 187 deer were taken, which 
was 14.5 percent of the total of White Pine County. These 103 for 
1957 and 187 for 1958 were taken from the entire south Snake 
division of the Humboldt National Forest. The proposed national 
park will occupy only about two-thirds of the south Snake divi- 
sion, therefore, the relative figures for 1957 and 1958 would be 68 
and 124, respectively. 

Senator Brste. Right at that point, Mr. Dickey, you undoubtedly 
heard Mr. Parsons’ testimony, and he said it was taken by actual re- 
port card count. And 90 percent of 187, at least for the year of 1958, 
was taken from the area, and we came up with the figure of 168. 

Mr. Dicxry. I am awfully sorry. Unless there was a typograph- 
ical error, this is from his report. 

Senator Brete. Well, we will let Mr. Parsons clear that up. I don’t 
think the difference is too great. I believe Mr. Parsons testified, if 
my memory serves me right, 90 percent of 187 was from the area of 
the proposed park. There is no great difference in figures, so I think 
you may proceed. 

Mr. Dicxry. Finally, I would like to quote once more from Mr. 
Parsons’ report : 

The south Snake division of the Humboldt National Forest is one of the 
most important deer ranges in White Pine County. Increased hunter pressure 
from Clark County residents was noted during 1958. 

I imagine that the game management board will be able to supply 
much more impressive figures for the 1959 season in the south Snake 
division. In my present business, I have opportunity to talk to out- 
of-town hunters, as do many of my competitors. 

Senator Brste. What is your business at the present time? 

Mr. Dickey. I operate a small motel and a gasoline service station. 

Senator Bratz. You did not mention that in the beginning of your 
statement, and I think we should have it in the record. Thank you. 

Mr. Dickey. We have all been informed at one time or another by 
the hunters, particularly those from Clark County, that they have 
been specifically directed to the south Snake area by fish and game 
people in their hometowns. 

Senator Brste. Is there anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Dicxry. Well—— 

Senator Brste. I have hunted ducks, and I was glad when someone 
would tell me where to find the ducks. I can’t see anything wrong 
with that. I wonder if you have any particular inference there that 
there is anything wrong? 

Mr. Dickry. Well, it seems like since the proposed park is in being, 
they have attempted to shuttle more hunters into the area than before. 
Some time ago, White Pine County used to have hundreds of hunters 
from Clark County, but now they go to Elko County. And it seems 
as though that 

Senator Brste. I think we will take judicial notice of the fact that 
deer hunters go to various places all over the State with varying de- 
grees of success. You may proceed, Mr. Dickey. 
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Mr. Dickey. I feel, that as a national park, this area would give 
the most enjoyment to the greatest number of people than from any 
other use to which it could be put. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Mr. Dickey. I think your 
statement will be helpful to us. 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. 

Congressman Barrne. I have no questions. 

Senator Bratz. We will now take a recess for 10 minutes. We 
will be back at 11:15. 

(Whereupon a recess was had.) 

Senator Brste, This hearing will come to order. Our next witness 
is the former Governor of the State of Nevada, a longtime resident 
of this county, a close personal friend, and we are very happy to 
welcome to the witness chair Governor Pittman. Set right there, 
Vail, and make yourself comfortable. You may proceed, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF VAIL PITTMAN, FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEVADA 


Governor Pirrman. While I cannot testify from a scientific stand- 
point or that of an expert, I am convinced that the proposed 
Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area is scenically, scientifically, and 
recreationally qualified for national park status. My reasons for 
thinking so are: 

The impressive beauty and colorful designs of the many varieties 
of vegetation that cover vast areas; the beautiful glacier lakes that 
nestle in the high mountain areas that are inspirational; the ma- 
jestic, high rock arch that is an impressive sight; and the steep, 
awe-inspiring and thrilling cliffs. One thing especially different 
from other national park areas is the ancient bristlecone pine, which 
would intrigue those who seek the novelty afforded by this historic 
tree of nature. Here, too, is a glacier that is unique and excites the 
imagination. 

Lehman Caves, recognized as a marvel, with its stalactite and 
stalagmite formations, would receive thousands of more visitors were 
it within the boundaries of a national park. 

Accessibility: The Great Basin National Park would be easily 
accessible by reason of its proximity to four highly improved Federal 
routes. U.S. Highways 91 and U.S. 93, running north and south, 
and U.S. Highways 6 and 50, running east and west, provide ideal 
service for the tourist throughout the Nation. 

Will not cause any large scale hardship: Considering all the 
circumstances and conditions involved in the establishment of a 
national park, it is my unbiased opinion that no great hardship 
would ensue. While I am a strong advocate of the multiple-use 
policy in the management of public lands, nevertheless, I recog- 
nize that circumstances can alter this fixed policy. In this partic- 
ular case, much consideration is being given to relaxing the usual 
restrictions especially with reference to grazing and mining, and 
to fish and game management, I refer to a resolution adopted b 
the State board of economic development which sets forth in detail 
it’s thinking in this connection, and which resolution is in the hands 
of the governing authorities. I concur wholeheartedly in the pur- 
pose of this resolution. I assume the recommendations embodied 
therein are not inconsistent with national park policies as related 
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to the proposed Great Basin National Park. I also assume that 
these recommendations will be presented at the congressional hearing 
in Ely, and therefore, that it will not be necessary for me to include 
them in my statement. 

It is my firm opinion that if the park in question is created it will 
serve a great educational and recreational purpose, and will attract 
vast numbers of visitors from every section of the Nation. 

Viewed in the light of comparisons, the national park would 
be far greater economic value to Nevada than if the area should 
remain as it is now—just a national monument centered around 
Lehman Caves. 

To give you something of my background to indicate my inter- 
est in the proposed park project: I resided in Ely, Nev. for 34 
years, during which time I was. publisher of the Ely Daily Times. 
For several years I was president of the White Pine Chamber of 
Commerce and Mines, which organization was very active in pro- 
motion of Lehman Caves and the establishment of a national monu- 
ment. I have made many vacation trips to the caves and to the 
Mount Wheeler area. In 1928 I climbed to the top of the peak 
and was amazed and thrilled at the expansive view of the high 
mountain ranges for distances almost unbelievable. 

Aside from widespread interest in the scenic beauties, a national 
park in the Mount Wheeler area would be most valuable educa- 
tionally to innumerable people who have no conception of the 
natural beauty that exists in the high mountains of Nevada. Too 
many uninformed think of Nevada as a barren desert, supported 
by tourists passing through or stopping over to try their luck in 
the gaming casinos. The proposed park would permit them, to a 
very great extent to see Nevada in its true light—a great State 
with diversified interests. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Prrruan. May I introduce an editorial that appeared 
in the Las Vegas Review-Journal on December 6. I am sure you 
gentlemen have this editorial, and I would just ask if it would be 
appropriate to have it included in the record. 

Senator Briere. I think it is perfectly appropriate. The editorial 
of the Review-Journal of yesterday, December 6, 1959, will be in- 
corporated and made a part of the record at this point. 


STATE Has STAKE 


The entire State of Nevada has a stake in the field hearings which are 
being held in Ely now regarding the establishment of a national park in the 
eastern section of the State near Ely. 

The park would be known as the Great Basin National Park and would 
create in this State the 31st full fledged national park and the only one in 
Nevada. 

As is usual in a debate of this kind, where open land would be taken 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, there are certain groups 
which are against the establishment of such parks. One in this instance 
is the fish and game commission and another is the Nevada Mining Congress. 

We have no quarrel with either agency. They are doing what they think 
is the best for the interests they represent. However, the representatives 
of these groups make a full presentation, and an honest one at the hearing. 

The groups represent only a small segment of the population of the State 
and, while their presentation should be given proper consideration, the mem- 
bers of the hearing board should recognize the interests of these groups and 
weigh them against the general welfare. 
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In too many instances of late, so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, the minorities have been given privilege to the detriment of the ma- 
jority, and democracy has been undermined thereby. 

The members of the hearing panel should consider what benefits would 
overshadow the benefits now being enjoyed by the opponents of the program. 
Certainly it would seem more beneficial to the State as a whole if 500,000 
tourists per year are attracted to the area than if 100 deer are taken and 
perhaps one or two low grade mines are discovered. 

Those who have supported the plan for the national park are groups of 
civie clubs, chambers of commerce, and other units devoted to civic service. 
Those opposing the creation of the park represent special interests whose 
main concern appears to be protection for specific units. 

Clark County has a special interest in the creation of the Great Basin 
National Park in that it will be just one more added attraction to the scenic 
hub which exists out of Las Vegas and environs. The more tourists that can 
be attracted to the Great Basin National Park, the more will come to Las Vegas 
after they have viewed the park. 

We are certain that the congressional hearing panel will give consideration 
to all phases of the problem at the Ely hearings. However, when they are con- 
cluded, the members should give more consideration to the people as a whole 
than they do for special interests. 

If they do, there is little doubt but that they will approve the establishment 
of the national park. We hope so. 


Also there is an article that appeared in the same issue, I believe, 
which is entitled “Plans are Revealed for ‘Sky Island.’” I read that 
article and it is very revealing, and I believe this would be worth 
inclusion in the record. 


Nevada may have a “sky island,” rising from the desert of eastern Nevada us 
a part of the national park and monument system, if the Congressmen now 
holding hearings on the program make such a recommendation. 

The “sky island,” which is located near the Mount Wheeler section of White 
Pine County, 300 miles northeast of Las Vegas, would provide for Nevada its 
only national park and would attract many thousands of visitors over the 
period of a year. 

Exploration of the area included in the proposed park, which has been con- 
ducted over a period of 4 years, has revealed amazing ecologic and geologic 
variety. Geologists declare that the finds in the area tell the entire Great 
Basin story in terms of natural splendor. Many of the features are spectac- 
ular and the whole area is described as so esthetically pleasing that nearly all 
who have visited it, although arriving as skeptics, have left enthusiastically 
boosting the park. 

Authoritative study of the section has shown that the proposed park, which is 
situated near the center of the Great Basin, would present a vast geographic 
province superbly and create public awareness of natural scenery different from 
that of any other park now contained in the national system. 

This type of country, from which no streams reach the sea, is unique in 
North America and rare on the earth as a whole. 

The park would provide a true “sky island” observers state, of forests, 
streams, meadows and lakes—with even an active glacier but 5 miles from the 
desert. In this 5 miles the change in vegetation illustrates five life zones com- 
parable to an observer traveling at supersonic speeds more than 3,000 north- 
south miles on the continent of North America. 

Shadscale and sagebrush country, illustrative of the Sonoran desert, fades 
into a belt of juniper and pinon pine, which in turn melds into mountain- 
mahogany, often of tree size, and then into forests of aspen, white fir, 
Douglas-fir, and Englemann spruce and limber pine. 

At timberline are forests of immense bristlecone pines, now considered the 
oldest living things on earth. Each is a character of its own, many of them 
giants of 30 feet or more in trunk circumference and often grotesque. These 
are irresistible to photographers. 

Above the timberline are Arctic-alpine expanses bearing plants like the Geum 
and moss silene characteristic of the far north. 

Along the streams in the canyons there are numerous cottonwoods, water 
birch, and willows, and blooming at almost all levels are profuse displays of 
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wild flowers, brilliant cacti, wild roses, serviceberry, cliff roses, lupine, orchids, 
and the like. 

From the high country—especially from the summit of Mount Wheeler, 13,063 
feet above sea level, the view stretches across the alternating north-south ranges 
and valleys which mark the Great Basin. From here, with field glasses can be 
seen the Wasatch Mountains in Utah and the Sierra Nevada Mountains of 
California. 

The park area would contain 147,000 acres on which roam deer, cougar, antelope, 
coyote, badger, bobcat, and many other species of wildlife. There are some elk 
and the Canadian variety of mountain sheep, which were native in the park 
area. However, the sheep have apparently moved elsewhere. 

Recreational development plans for the 28,000-acre heart of the proposed park, 
eall for a two-way road up Lehman Creek to Stella Lake and inviting rest and 
summer home development within the proposed park. 

If developed as a national park, supporters of the plan declare thousands of 
tourists will be attracted to this unique area. 


Senator Brste. We are very happy to have this received and incor- 
porated as part of the record. Governor Pittman, I want to thank 
you very much for appearing here. I know of your life-long interest 
in the building of a greater and stronger Nevada, and it is always a 
pleasure to welcome you. Ihave no questions. 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. Thank you very much, 
Governor Pittman. 

Congressman Bartne. I have no questions. 

Senator Brste. Our present Governor, Governor Grant Sawyer, in- 
tended to be here today, but because of prior commitments he is unable 
to be here, but he does have his administrative assistant here, and T 
would be very happy to recognize him at this time. Assistant, Mr. 
Bruce Barnum. The record will show that this is Mr. Bruce Barnum, 
the administrative assistant to Governor Grant Sawyer, Governor of 
the State of Nevada. Mr. Barnum, we are glad to have you with 


us — 

Mr. Barnum. Thank you, Senator Bible. Senator Bible, Senator 
Cannon, and Congressman Baring, first of all, I would like to indicate 
to you that I am here at the direction of the Governor who is returning 
from visits in the East which makes it impossible for him to be here 
at this time. He has a direct and a tremendous amount of interest 
in the matter that is being discussed at this time, and he has great 
hopes that from this hearing there will be a lot of wisdom exercised 
and a decision will be made that will result in the greatest good to 
the greatest number of people. I should like to read his statement. 

Senator Brsiz. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GRANT SAWYER, GOVERNOR OF NEVADA, 
PRESENTED BY BRUCE BARNUM 


Mr. Barnum. (reading) : 


Owing to prior commitments, I am unable to appear in person at this hearing. 

I am not personally familiar with the area to be included in the proposed Great 
Basin National Park and will not attempt to describe the numerous features 
that mark this area as a unique example of Great Basin landscape. These 
eres will be considered in detail in the statements of other witnesses at these 

earings. 

I am, however, thoroughly familiar with the type of territory represented 
by the area proposed to be included in the Great Basin National Park. From what 
I have seen and been able to gather from discussions with informed people, 
and from my study of illustrative material, I am convinced that this area is 
truly representative of the Great Basin mountain areas. 
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The withdrawal of large areas of public domain for special purposes is a 
matter of concern which I share with many people in the West. 

One item relates to water rights. I am informed that rights to use of water 
flowing in the creeks originating in the mountains of Snake Range and in the 
springs issuing near the base of these mountains long since have been estab- 
lished under State laws. These rights should be protected in the legislation 
to establish the national park. Also, the right to carry out reasonable improve- 
ments, such as pipelines or lined canals to carry water over areas of high 
water losses through deep percolation from the stream channels, should be 
recognized. 

I would presume that grazing by domestic animals would conflict with the 
objective of preservation of native flora and the restoration of conditions 
favorable to their reproduction and growth. A satisfactory solution to this 
conflict is needed. 

Big game depends upon both summer and winter forage resources. The 
winter range of the big game herd in the Snake Range is outside the boundary 
of the proposed park area. Nevertheless, it would be influenced by Park 
Service policies in big game management and could become a problem area. 
The development of a joint policy on management of this big game herd 
would be desirable. 

These are comparatively small matters when weighed against the many 
recreational and educational features offered by the proposed park area. I 
presume satisfactory solutions to these problems can be found. 

Senator Biste. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnum. We are 
happy to have the position of the Governor of the State of Nevada 
made a part of thisrecord. I haveno questions. 

Senator Cannon. Just in summary then, I take it, that the Governor 
favors the establishment of the park and suggests that these problems 
be reconciled, is that it ? 

Mr. Barnum. The Governor has made the statement that inasmuch 
as the purpose of this meeting is to determine the ee and the 
feasibility of the establishment of this park, that it would be in- 
appropriate for him to be too partisan in the matter. But he is 
tremendously interested in this area, and he is interested in seeing, 
as I previously stated, that the greatest amount of good accrues to 
the greatest number of people. There are problems that need to be 
solved and these problems undoubtedly will be met by solutions that 
would be discovered through the basis of this investigation. 

Senator Cannon. Then, he makes no specific recommedation one 
way or the other ? 

Mr. Barnum. No. : : 

Senator Brste. Our next witness is Jack Lehman, director of the 
Department of Economic Development of the State of Nevada. 


STATEMENT OF JACK LEHMAN, DIRECTOR, NEVADA DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 


Mr. Lenman. I am Jack Lehman, director of the State department 
of economies. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, Congressman Baring, 
Governor Pittman, ladies and gentleman, there seem to be growing 
national sentiment and growing national concern with regard to the 
preservation of the great areas of beauty and natural scenery through- 
out the United States for future generations. 

This concern had a great bearing on the original formation here 
in Nevada, of the Great Basin National Park Association. This 
association was orginally formed to preserve forever the beauties of 
the Great Basin Range and the Lehman Caves area by forming it into 
a national park. 
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The Nevada State Department of Economic Development as well 
as the board of economic development, composed of one member from 
each county in the State, has seen fit to endorse the project of the Great 
Basin National Park Association and has gone on record as favoring 
the formation of the Great Basin National Park in order that this 
beautiful, scenic spot may be further developed and preserved for all 
Americans. 

In February of this year, the board of economic development, meet- 
ing in Yerington, Nev., passed the following resolution : 


Whereas, observations and study by national park authorities, both in and 
out of the Federal Government, have now proved the qualifications of the 
Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area of Nevada for national park status; and 

Whereas the campaign for establishment of the Great Basin National Park 
in Nevada has received strong support throughout Nevada and all across the 
United States, bringing creation of the park well within the range of accomplish- 
ment—in all probability constituting the only opportunity to obtain a national 
park which Nevada will ever have; and 

Whereas all of the objections to, and advantages of, establishment of the park 
have been given thorough study and consideration, and the board has concluded 
after 2 full years of work, discussion, and investigation that the importance and 
value of the proposed park far outweigh any possible disadvantages: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That Nevada’s State Board of Economic Development reiterate 
its intention to continue working in every feasible way for early establishment 
of the Great Basin National Park, and that the board hereby urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact suitable legislation establishing the park; and 

(2) That the National Park Service and the Congress be requested to give 
every consideration to provisions in the act giving maximum protection, con- 
sistent with full national park standards, to existing uses in the area; namely: 

(a) That the maximum acceptable period (at least the lifetime of present 
grazing permitholders) be allowed for grazing on the area of not to exceed the 
present number of livestock—being between 190 and 400 cattle for 2% to 3 
summer months and between 990 and 4,000 sheep for 1 or 2 weeks each summer, 
the exact number of livestock depending upon final decision as to park 
boundaries ; 

(b) That the existing valid mining rights and claims be fully respected ; that 
the only presently active mining area (Minerva) be excluded entirely from the 
park; and that consideration be given to allowing underground mining to con- 
tinue along veins now open in existing valid claims, providing that no part of the 
surface of the park outside such already existing claims shall ever be opened 
or disturbed ; 

(ec) That continuation of fishing and needed planting of fish in the park area, 
under proper regulation, be assured (as it is in other national parks): and 

(d) That consideration be given in establishing boundaries and provisions 
of law affecting the park area to whatever problem may be expected to arise in 
connection with big game control in order to prevent dangerous overpopulation 
and any unnecessary hardship to State fish and game authorities in their regional 
game management responsibilities. 


I personally have talked to people from one end of this State to the 
other and with very, very few exceptions I have found a great desire 
by the people of this State for the establishment of this national park. 

I would like to point out further that it will not seriously disrupt 
any phase of life and present activities of the State but will bring 
many benefits to Nevadans and to all people of the Nation. 

I would like to further point out that here in the Great Basin- 
Lehman Caves area we have typical Nevada country which has a 
justifiable right to be included in the national park system, since the 
Great Basin is a major geographical province of the Nation not now 
represented among the national parks. 
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Such representation will introduce the people of the United States 
to a sapart and fascinating type of country with which few are now 
acquainted. It is a type of country capable of adding gee 
to the education, inspiration, and enjoyment of Americans. By havin 
the people of the Nation introduced to the real Nevada, the State wil 

ain a deeper understandng and appreciation which it so richly 
deserves. 

It would further do much to eliminate a feeling which we Nevadans 
run into whenever we travel outside our State. That feeling is that 
most people from other States consider that Nevada is merely one 
large, vast desert with little to offer the tourists of the United States 
other than gambling. 

You gentlemen meeting here today by now realize that this area 
is truly a scenic wonder of which all of us in Nevada may justifiably 
be proud, and, further, that it is a wonder which we would like to 
be able to share with people from all over the United States for 
generations to come. 

The Great Basin National Park will be easily accessible by a 
variety of highways—U.S. 6, U.S. 50, U.S. 93, Utah 21 from the 
southern Utah parks, and by United Air Lines to Ely. 

Hence, this area is easily accessible to hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions of people in the United States annually. 

I would like to point out that in the present status of the Great 
Basin Range, the Bureau of Land Management lands would be sub- 
ject to further withdrawal for private uses, and forest service lands 
around the central 28,000 acres scenic area might be opened to summer 
homes, cabin camps, and other private development. This, of course, 
would certainly not preserve, and perhaps would destroy, the natural 
values in many places within the proposed park. It would also allow 
individuals rights in the area which could result in keeping the public 
at large in the future from enjoying such parts of this superb Great 
Basin desert and mountain combination. 

Again, on behalf of the department of economic development and 
the State board of economic development, I would like to urge that the 
Great Basin National Park be formed and that its beauties be preserved 
for future generations of Americans. 

I would like to add just one or two words if I may, sir. 

Senator Brste. Certainly. 

Mr. Lenman. I heard some statements this morning made that 
some of the people in favor of this park—the statements have been 
made that there would be immediate benefits to a few and long- 
range losses to many. I can’t help but consider the number of 
distinguished people that not only endorse this park, but work for 
it. I cannot help but feel that they have taken into consideration 
all of the advantages and disadvantages. And that obviously these 
people are not working for short-term immediate benefits of a few 
or the long-range loss to a great many people. As to the beauties 
and needs for forming a park, I think we can take a look, for ex- 
ample, at Lake Tahoe which is one of the most beautiful areas in 
the United States, which because of private property and commer- 
cialization has to a large extent been kept from the uses of the 
masses of the population of the United States, and I think unfor- 
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tunately so. These are the reasons why the board of economic de- 
velopment as well as myself feel that it is very important and very 
significant that this national park be enacted by Congress. 

Senator Biste. Thank you very much, Mr. Lehman. I appre- 
ciate the views of the Nevada Economic Development Board. I 
know that you adopted this resolution in February of this year. 
I am wondering if you had before your board at the time you con- 
sidered this resolution the potential impact on this area of the 
beryllium discovery that is within the proposed park area? 

Mr. Lenman. Unfortunately, I was not director of the board of 
economic development at that time, and I am really not sure. 
However, Mr. Darwin Lambert can answer that because he was a 
member of the board at that time and present at the meeting 
when the resolution was passed. I don’t know if the beryllium de- 
posit was considered. 

Senator Brete. Mr. Lambert testified at length on the opening 
day and I doubt if the discovery of potentiality of beryllium discov- 
ery had been actually been considered at that time. I think it is 
something that this committee will certainly have to evaluate. We 
have not heard the testimony on the mining side or on the mining 
phases of this question yet, but we hope to do so this afternoon. The 
only purpose of my question was to wonder whether or not this had 
had the actual consideration of the board of economic development. 
Your answer is completely responsive, when you say you do not know 
because you were not the director of the board in February, and that 
is as good an answer as we can expect from you. If there is need to 
develop it further, we can develop it through Mr. Lambert. I have 
no questions. 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. 

Congressman Barrne. You are not related to the man who first 
slipped through the hole and found the caves; are you? 

Mr. Lenman. No, sir; I am not. At least not as far as I know. 

Senator Brste. I am advised that there is one witness who, due 
to circumstances beyond his control, must get away about 12:30 
today; and I will accommodate him at the hearing at this time. 
Mr. V. L. Fischer, if you will come forward, we will be happy to 
hear you now. Your statement will be made for the record. 


STATEMENT OF V. L. FISCHER 


Mr. Fiscner. I am a member of various well-known conserva- 
tion organizations concerned with preservation of our scenic, rec- 
reational, and wildlife resources—principally in our national forest, 
national park, and Federal wildlife refuge systems. I am a fre- 
quent visitor to our national parks, and have visited most units in 
the system. I have also had considerable personal experience in 
Forest Service wilderness areas, as well as many of the wildlife 
refuges in the Western States. I have visited the area in question 
for the purpose of evaluating its park attributes, and I have climbed 
to the summit of Wheeler Peak. 

I do not wish to go on record as flatly opposing the idea of a 
park, but I do wish to raise some questions as to the quality and 
size of the area to be removed from multiple-use management. It 
is my belief that multiple-use management of our public lands is 
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a sound practice. Its benefits are almost too obvious to mention. 
I also believe preservation of some lands because of. outstanding 
scenic quality or uniqueness is justified. But bearing in mind that 
intelligent multiple-use management of our public lands is a sound, 
basic, and desirable national policy, exceptions to this should in each 
case be thoroughly buretheninech I would say this is particularly true 
in Nevada where some of nature’s abundance is conspicuously lacking. 
A case in point is the announced plan of park proponents to develop 
an irrigated pasture out on the desert to take the place of grazing 
that will be lost if the park is established. This is not an auspicious 
beginning for a national park. 

enator Cannon. May I interrupt? That is something new to me. 
What is this proposal that you refer to? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Well, I understand that there has been some objection 
to the loss of grazing if the park is established. I have heard of the 
proposal; in fact, I have seen it in print—a proposal to take water 
originating in the park and irrigate it out on the desert here to keep 
the pasturelands and to take the place of the grazing that would be 
lost within the park. 

Senator Cannon. Well, do you know if anyone advances that as a 
serious proposal? I ask that because there has been no testimony in 
connection with that. 

Senator Briere. I think I can possibly clear that up. Senator 
Cannon is completely right. There is nothing that has been offered 
he to this particular moment concerning this irrigation and pasture 
plan. I think it is something with which we do not have to concern 
ourselves. The Foundation has not submitted it as an alternate to 
taking up some of the grazing land, the Park Service people have not 
suggested it, and no one has suggested it, so I think we can rather 
overlook that particular point. Nothing has been presented on it up 
to this moment. 

Mr. Fiscuer. In evaluating the scenery of the proposed park, I 
would have to admit in all honesty that the area of outstanding scenic 
value is small in extent. It certainly is no Yosemite, Glacier, or 
Grand Canyon. It is not particularly more scenic or more unique 
than other high desert mountain ranges through Nevada, southeast- 
ern Oregon, eastern California, and Utah. I know of no great scenic 
features scheduled for destruction by the present management, nor do 
I know of any species of flora or fauna in danger of extinction because 
of management shortcomings. The bristlecone pines, for instance, are 
commonplace at high elevations from Colorado to eastern California. 
They are being protected from fire, insect, and disease, and I know 
of no serious threat of commercial invasion. One area of 35,000 
acres has already been set aside in the White Mountains for the specific 
protection of this species, even to being guarded against vandalism 
and withdrawn from mineral entry. Therefore, from the standpoint 
of protecting the scenery and the flora, the situation hardly calis for 
a change in administrative agencies. 

The Park Service, on the other hand, assures me they can make of 
it a very interesting ecological exhibit. Knowing the fine work of 
this organization as I do, and the excellence of its interpretive service, 
I have no doubt this is true. 

As a national park, however, it would hardly rate as being among 
the scenic crown jewels of America. A more honest appraisal would 
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call it somewhat marginal. As such, to be successful, it would have 
to be shown off to the visiting public to its best advantage. Its best 
advantage would involve a degree of accessibility to the better points 
of interest, which might be a ea dissappointment to the wilderness 
lovers who want a park but no roads. I think the Park Service 
realizes this. While not advocating a road to Stella Lake and an 
improved trail there to the cirque of Wheeler Peak, which is the plan 
of the Forest Service for its scenic area, park personnel have admitted 
to me they would make ready use of such facilities if they existed. 
Thus, the question might me be asked: What is so wrong with 
forest management plans for the area ? 

The really outstanding portion of the proposed park is small enough 
that most tourists are going to be satisfied with a single visit, and a 
relatively short one, at that. It will be what I call a hit and run 
park for the most part—a brief look, and then on their way. Unless 
they have seen something quite impressive or unique, the word-of- 
cota advertising may not be quite all the park proponents might 

esire. 

There are two viewpoints here which I think could stand an im- 
‘sere analysis before action is taken on the bill. The Park Service 

as made a study and determined that there is an area of 147,000 
acres which they would like to see preserved for park purposes. The 
Forest Service has also made a study, and they determine that an 
area of 28,000 acres is of sufficient scenic quality to warrant preser- 
vation as a scenic area, with the remainder best suited for multi-use 
management. As between these two divergent views there is quite 
a difference of opinion as to what constitutes land management in 
the best public interest. I would wish for some kind of a panel of 
— to make an impartial study of the studies to determine which 
is right. 

Senator Bretz. I can assume that we may be put in that class. 
Pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Fiscner. If it were determined, for instance, that an area of 
say 30,000 acres only is of national park quality, would the National 
Park Service still be interested in such a drastic curtailment of its 
sights? ‘Then, too, under the circumstances, should it be taken away 
from the Forest Service at all? Is the Forest Service incapable of 
protecting and administering areas of scenic beauty? Has the scenery 
suffered from mismanagement in the last 50 years? It should be 
mentioned that scenic areas are a new land designation, not as well 
known as national parks and lacking as yet the magic of that name. 
If tourists are the objective; have the Forest Service, the local. com- 
munities, and the travel agencies even started to scratch the surface 
in advertising or promoting them? It seems to me there is a wide- 
open field for development here, one which might even find the Forest 
Service busying itself with a much-belated interpretive program. 

As a friend of both public agencies, I dislike very much having 
to choose between them or take sides against one or the other. The 
periodic raids on the national forests to build up another public 
agency are disturbing. I am not opposed to additional parks but 
I am opposed to either the piecemeal or the wholesale dismemberment 
of the national forests to satisfy the ambitions of any special interest 


groups. 
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I think there is a need and a duty on the part of Congress-to pro- 
tect the national forests. In the case of any bill calling for transfer 
of national forest land to the Park Service, or for any other single- 
use purpose, there should be included a provision requiring the consent 
in advance of the Secretary of Agriculture to such transfer. 

Senator Brstz. That might be a little hard to secure, don’t you 
think ? ? 

Mr. Fiscuer. This would involve coming to some agreement on these 
issues, would have a tendency to hold dreams to a practical reality, 
and would take them out of the category of one public agency raiding 
another. I consider this a highly desirable amendment to S. 2664. 
It could very well result in the Park Service paying its own way by 
exchanges of land of inferior park caliber in its possession, land 
which might better be under multiple use. Such a clause appears 
in Senator Richard L. Neuberger’s bill (S. 1526) to establish an 
Oregon Dunes National Seashore, lines 3 and 4, page 3. 

In concluding, I wish to thank two of the original park advocates 
for whom I have great personal esteem, Mr. Darwin Lambert and 
Mr. Welden Heald, for publicizing a somewhat isolated and little- 
known scenic attraction. I also wish to thank Nevada’s congressional 
delegation for introducing this legislation which serves as a stepping- 
stone toward achieving the wisest solution. Regardless of the outcome 
of the controversy, I am confident it will result in greater appreciation 
for Nevada’s Wheeler Peak. 

Senator Bistz. Thank you very much, Mr. Fischer. I think your 
statement is very thorough and very, very, well done. Thanks for 
the statement. Our next witness will be Dr. Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. Is Dr. Thompson here? 

enator Cannon. He had to leave. 
Senator Brstz. In that case, our next witness will be Dean Weems. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. WEEMS, JR., DEAN, COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


Mr. Weems. My name is Robert C. Weems, Jr. I am dean of 
the College of Business Administration of the University of Nevada 
and director of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 
The accompanying statement was prepared at my request by Boyd 
L. Fjeldsted, assistant professor of economics and business adminis- 
tration in the College of Business of the University of Nevada. He 
is project director of a study now being undertaken by the staff of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic Research which deals with the 
economic significance of the proposed Great Basin National Park. 
The following statement is based upon materials and analysis related 
to the aforementioned project. 

And at the request of Governor Sawyer, Senators, and Congressman 
Baring, we have been working on a study over the past several months 
designed to point out some of the economic aspects of this project. 
This study was under the supervision of our young man by the name 
of Boyd L. Fyjeidsted. He was instrumental in preparing these 
remarks and I would like to get that into the record. 

Senator Brsrz. The record will so reflect that. 

Mr. WerMs (reading) : 
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Economic SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPOSED GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK 
SCOPE 


The purpose of this exposition is to bring into focus the more significant 
écondmic considerations involved with respect to the issue of national park 
status for the Wheeler Peak area, so that a more rational decision may ulti- 
mately be achieved. It is not intended to present a definitive argument either 
in favor of or against the establishment of the proposed Great Basin National 
Park. 

The value placed on any good or service in the market place is sometimes a 
poor index of its real worth to the consumer. This in especially true of the 
services provided by outdoor recreational facilities, which are purchased in 
part individually, and in part collectively, through the agency of Government. 
When we consider the inspirational and esthetic values that national parks 
afford, then it is readily apparent that there is a tremendous amount of “con- 
sumer surplus” involved in the consumption of the services which they provide. 
“Consumer surplus” may be defined as the difference between what a person 
actually pays for a good or service and what he could be forced to pay for the 
same quantity of the good or service by a discriminating monopolist on an all 
or nothing basis. Because of the inherent difficulties involved in the measure- 
ment of so abstract a concept, the justification for the existence of the national 
park system as a whole, or any national park in particular, should not be made 
to depend upon strictly monetary considerations. 

However, it may be reasonably asked as to what are the economic effects (both 
beneficial and detrimental) of a national park on a local economy. In attempt- 
ing to measure the extent to which certain groups in the local economy will 
be either injured or benefited, we can, in certain instances, obtain reasonably 
satisfactory menetary estimates. 

With respect to some of the significant economic issues, we feel that we can 
testify authoritatively, but with respect to other issues, particularly those con- 
cerning specific industries, we can do no more than refer to experts in these 
particular areas. Accordingly, we shall restrict our discussion mainly to (1) 
the increasing demand for outdoor recreational facilities in the western United 
States and its relationship to the Wheeler Peak area, and (2) possible economic 
effects, both favorable and unfavorable, on the local economy as a consequence of 
the establishment of the proposed park. 


THE GROWTH IN DEMAND FOR RESOURCE-ORIENTED RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


There are two main types of recreation areas: (1) those which are user- 
oriented, and (2) those which are resource-oriented. User-oriented areas may 
be defined as those which may be constructed from “scratch” at any place. 
Resource-oriented areas, on the other hand, depend upon national endowments 
for their main attraction, and cannot be reproduced. It should be noted, then, 
that there are but a limited number of resource-oriented recreational sites, and 
that the suitability of these areas for recreational purposes may be diminished 
or destroyed by private or commercial development. 

The demand for “luxury” goods and services (such as outdoor recreation of 
all types) increases more than proportionately to families’ incomes. With an 
increasing population, the total demand for outdoor recreation may be expected 
to increase severalfold within the next few decades. 


At this point we are referring to a chart which you do not have. 
So, from this point up to page 4 of this statement, we are referring 
to that chart. 


The information presented in figure 1 relating to the increase in the usage 
of national parks (which are among the main resource-oriented areas) is 
consistent with the foregoing. The total number of visitors to all national 
parks, to the 16* western national parks, and to all other national parks 
have been plotted on a semilogarithmic grid, along with aggregate U.S. dis- 
posable personal income in constant (1947-49) dollars. This type of graph 
has the property of making the relative rates of change of different series 
easy to compare; the percentage rate of change per time unit is simply equal 
to the slope of the plotted series. (The displacement of the income series 


1 Bryce Canyon, Utah; Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex.; Crater Lake, Oreg.; Glacier, Mont. ; 
Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Grand Teton, Wyo.; Kings Canyon, Calif.; Lassen Volcanic, Calif. ; 
Mesa Verde, Colo.; Mount Rainier, Wash.; Olympic, Wash.; Rocky Mountain, Colo.; 
Sequoia, Calif.; Yellowstone, Wyo.-Mont.-Idaho; Yosemite, Calif.; Zion, Utah. 
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relative to the other curves has no significance because of the fact that two 
different units of measurement are involved—the choice of the level of the 
income series was purely arbitrary.) It will be noted that the slopes of all 
the visitors curves are somewhat steeper than the slope of the income series. 

This of course means that the number of visitor to national parks has 
been increasing more than proportionately to real disposable personal income. 
In particular, since 1953 the slope of the total visitors series signifies an 
increase of more than 4 percent per year on the average; the relative rates 
of increase in both western national park visitors and visitors téother na- 
tional parks have been about the same as for the total visitors to all national 
parks, though the absolute rate of increase has been much greater for the 
western parks. Prior to 1953, the relative. rate of increase in the number 
of national park visitors was even greater than afterwards. Real disposable 
personal income, on the other hand, has been increasing at a rather constant 
relative rate of increase of about 3 percent per year on the average. 

It could be argued that a better measure of national park usage would be 
the number of visitor days spent in national parks rather than the number 
of visitors. However, it can be shown that the average number of days 
spent by visitors in national parks has remained remarkably stable over the 
postwar period. For western national parks taken all together the average 
number of days spent by visitors has been about 1.4, with no evidence of a 
trend in the average length of stay. Of course, the average length of stay varies 
greatly from park to park, but for all parks taken together the average 
length of stay has remained virtually constant in the postwar period.) 

Since the number of visitor days is almost directly proportional to the 
number of visitors, and since the number of visitors data is more complete, 
it was decided to use the number of visitors series for this study. 

The implication of the foregoing evidence, then, is that the growth in the 
demand for outdoor recreation in general, and for resource-oriented facili- 
ties in particular, is increasing at a considerably greater rate than real 
income. It follows that if this burgeoning demand is to be satisfied eco- 
nomically, then action should be taken while there are still a number of 
suitable sites available. 


RECREATIONAL USAGE OF THE WHEELER PEAK AREA AS A NATIONAL PARK 


If and when the Wheeler Peak area is incorporated into the national 
park system, it is estimated by the Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search that the number of visitors to the area will be between 200,000 and 
250,000 annually by the time that the contemplated 5-year National Park 
Service development plan is completed. This estimate is predicted on the 
basis of certain present conditions and upon certain assumptions concerning 
the drawing power of the proposed park which will bear some elaboration. 

Affecting the usage of the park are such factors as remoteness of the park 
in terms of distances from significant population centers and accessibility in 
terms of available transportation facilities from the population centers to the 
attractions of the park 

The following data with respect to population within certain specified 
straight-line distances from the area have been estimated by the Bureau’s staff: 

(Estimated upon the basis of 1958 Bureau of the Census estimates) 


DISTANCE POPULATION 


Within 50 miles Approximately 10,000 
Within 100 miles Approximately 20,000 
Within 200 miles Approximately 850,000 
And it might be added that the three States that are most represented in 


attendance at present are California, Utah, and Nevada. That is the reason 
we chose this 200 mile radius. 


Senator Bratz. That it taken from the actual count of 22,000 visitors 
that they have there annually ? 
Mr. Werms. Yes, sir. [Continues reading:] 


Most of the population within 50 miles of the Wheeler Peak area reside in 
and around Ely, Nev. The bulk of the population within the 100 mile radius 
is distributed near Ely, Nev., and near the Utah communities of Delta, Milford, 
and Beaver. The great bulk of the population within the 200 mile radius is 
situated along Utah’s Wasatch Front which includes the cities of Ogden, Salt 
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Lake, and Provo, as well as a large number of smaller Utah communities. A 
sizable proportion (in excess of 100,000) of the population within the 200 mile 
radius, though, live in or near the city of Las Vegas, Nev. It might be mentioned 
at this point that the metropolitan areas of Los Angeles and San Francisco— 


and we think this is most important— 
are both within 500 miles (about 600 highway miles) of the Wheeler Peak area. 


This is probably a little more than a day’s drive, or a little less than 
a day’s drive for many people. 

Senator Bratz. If we had our Congressman driving that automobile, 
he would make—Mr. Reporter, this is off the record. 

(Whereupon an off the record discussion was had.) 

Senator Soin. Mr. Reporter, we are back on the record, now. 

Mr. Werms. [continues reading]: 


With respect to accessibflity, it may be noted that U.S. Highway 6-50 will 
be contiguous with a portion of the northern boundary for a short distance. 
It is expected that the National Park Service will develop a portal to the park 
somewhere in the near vicinity of the contiguity. U.S. Highway 93 joins 
Highway 6-50 at a point approximately 25 miles west of the planned north 
portal. Utah Highway 21 runs from U.S. Highway 91 at Beaver to the Nevada 
border, where it becomes Nevada Highway 73 which then runs to Baker, Nev., 
hear where another portal is planned, and then connects with U.S. Highway 
6-50 at a point about 5 miles from the proposed north portal. Both Utah 
Highway 21 and Nevada Highway 73 are paved throughout their entire routes. 
A highway development program within the park is planned by the National 
Park Service so that the major scenic attractions of the park will be made 
accessible. 

It must be admitted that the aforementioned estimates of 200,000 to 250,000 
annual attendance by the time of completion of the Park Service’s 5-year devel- 
opment program is a “guess estimate,” but, we feel, an educated one. We at 
the Bureau have attempted to take all relevant factors into consideration in 
making this estimate. The main assumptions involved concern the present 
attendance of certain other western national parks and a comparison of the 
remoteness, accessibility, and attractiveness of these areas to the Wheeler Peak 
area. A comparison of the planned National Park Service development in the 
Wheeler Peak area—I might add, Senator, that we think that Lexington Park 
in California is quite comparable in terms of scenery, in terms of accessibility. 


Senator Bretz. I am very familar with the park, but what type of 
growth does it have? 

Mr. Weems. Its annual attendance is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of around 300,000 to 350,000. 

cantor Brsix. Does that show a steady annual growth upward, 
sir ? 

Mr. Weems. Yes. 

Senator Bretz. I was going to ask you about Lake Mead, which is 
one of the most astounding national attractions that we have growth- 
wise. If I am correctly informed, they will get pretty close to 314 
million visitors there this year. And this has been a sizable growth 
each and every year. I don’t know if you would call it a comparable 
area, but do you think Lexington Park is a comparable area? 

Mr. Weems. It is more comparable than Lake Mead in the Las 
Vegas area. 

enator Brstz. Because of the area from which it draws? 

Mr. Weems. The area from which it draws, the type of attraction, 
and accessibility. [Continues reading :] 
to the facilities existing in these other parks, was also taken into consideration. 


And, finally, the current rate of growth in the usage of all national park facil- 
ities was also considered in arriving at the estimate. 
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EFFECTS ON THE LOCAL ECONOMY 


The economic impact of a national park in the Wheeler Peak area will be 
multidimensional. Many situations may be affected, including mining, grazing, 
lumbering, big-game hunting, fishing, as well as local tourist trades. We make 
no attempt here to arrive at a local economic net benefit (or cost) figure attribut- 
able to the addition of the area to the national park system, because of the 
impossibility of estimating at this time the magnitudes of some of the principal 
variables involved. However, it may be in order to give a brief indication as 
to the effects of the park on each of the situations mentioned above. 


And again, I go back to the original qualifications, we do not hennen4 
to be experts in mining and so on. These figures which we have, we 
have obtained from the mining people themselves. And I would say 
that they are subject to considerable correction. And already this 
morning, I have learned a great many things which we didn’t know. 


[Continues reading :] 
MINING 


As is well known, longstanding National Park Service policy precludes park 
resources use for purposes other than recreational.— 


I found out this is not always true, exceptions can be made. 


Perhaps the most significant possible cost of the park to the local economy 
would be the loss of income from as yet undiscovered mineral resources. There 
is some evidence that beryllium ore may exist in considerable quantities within 
the boundaries of the proposed park. We cannot estimate the magnitude of 
the cost involved in this instance, because of the impossibility of estimating at 
this time the extent of the ore deposit. Experts in the field of mining geology 
may be able to furnish more information on this subject. 


Senator Brste. We hope to go into that very thoroughly this aft- 
ernoon. The mining men who are here will speak on that subject. 


Mr. Weems. Our purpose is to try to give you a framework in 
which this can be done. [Continues reading] 


GRAZING 


It is reasonable to expect that under National Park Service authority, 
livestock production in the area would eventually cease. The incomes of 
ranchers presently holding grazing permits would be unaffected, for their 
permits would be continued. However, there may be some decline in the prop- 
erty values of ranches because the transferring of permits would not be al- 
lowed as heretofore— 


That has already been stated here this morning— 


Some idea of the magnitude of the livestock industry involved may be given 
by stating the current annual number of animal unit months of grazing in 
the area. An animal unit month is defined as equal to the grazing of one 
steer, for 1 month. This is approximately equal to the grazing of five sheep 
for 1 month. The breakdown between land presently administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management and land currently administered by the Na- 
tional Forest Service is as follows: 

Animal unit 

months 

Bureau of Land Management 
National Forest Service (approproximately) * 


Total (approximately) 


1BHstimated on the basis of national forest data for which there was no breakdown 
between the southern portion of the Snake River division of the Humboldt National 
— ae 4 not be included in the proposed park and the northern section which 
wou e included. 


This would be approximately equivalent to 1,000 steers grazing for 5 months 
per year. 
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Now we don’t vouch for these estimates, but they are fairly close. 
Senator Brste. I would think that they are fairly close. 
Mr. Weems. [Continues reading] 


LUMBERING 


Although at the present time lumbering in the region is negligible, the Na- 
tional Forest Service estimates that there is enough timber producing land 
in the area to support a harvest of one to two million board feet of timber 
per year on a sustained yield basis. There seems to be some question, though, 
as to whether a timber operation could be profitably sustained, in the fore- 
seeable future, because of transportation costs involved. 


HUNTING 


According to the Nevada Fish and Game Commission in 1958, 187 deer 
were reported harvested in the Snake Range Division. Because all national 
parks are also big game refuges, deer hunting would no longer be allowed 
in the northern “4% of the Snake Range Division. Although the deer range 
over the entire area, it appears that the preclusion of hunting in the park 
may complicate to a certain extent the problems of wildlife and range man- 
agement in the whole Snake Range Division. The size and value of the deer 
herd, as well as the quality and quantity of browse vegetation in the area 
may be reduced. Experts in fields of range and wildlife management should 
be consulted as to the seriousness of this problem— 


And we have already done that. 
FISHING 


At the present time the major streams and lakes in the area are stocked with 
fish by the Nevada Fish and Game Commission, which reports 3,862 angler days 
of usage in 1958. The intention of the National Park Service with respect to 
continued stocking of these lakes and streams is not clear. 


and I think that was cleared up this morning. too. 

Senator Brsie. Well, at least partly. I think we could develop 
the policy on this a little better. I don’t think it is adequately devel- 
oped even yet. But I think we have made some progress along that 
line. 

Mr. Weems (continues reading :) 


LOCAL TOURIST-SUPPORTED TRADES 


That the local tourist-supported trades would be favorably affected by the 
addition of the Wheeler Peak area to the National Park System is quite clear. 
The magnitude of the benefit, however, is somewhat difficult to assess, It will 
not do to simply take the predicted 200,000 to 250,000 visitors, multiply this by 
their average length of stay in the State, then multiply by an average daily 
expenditure figure. The product will be neither meaningful nor relevant. One 
of the problems involved with such a procedure may be seen by first asking 
the question how many of these visitors are in addition to the number that 
would visit the area under its present status. And secondly, the question may 
be asked of this net additional number of visitors, what percent visit the park 
only incidentally to their visit to the State. Of this latter group only the net 
extra time and expenditure involved could be credited to the existence of a 
national park, rather than the entire amount of money spent during their stay 
in the State of Nevada. Thirdly, there is the question of the difference between 
expenditure patterns of national park visitors taken as a group and visitors to 
the area under its present status taken as a group. 

Inasmuch as the type of information needed to make a reliable estimate of 
the net benefit of the national park to tourist-supported trades is not as yet 
available, such an estimate will have to be deferred. 


We think an estimate can be pretty closely approximated. 

Senator Brste. Do you agree with my good friend Wayne Kirch’s 
statement that the tourist will put a sandwich in his pocket and only 
stop to gas up? 
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Mr. Weems. Senator, we did not make any studies of the tourist 
industry, and the typical tourist. and what he does. But Iam sure 
that he drops a considerable amount of money in the State of Nevada, 
whether he intends to or not, he drops it. [Continues reading:] 

However, experience with comparable national parks would indicate that local 
benefits derived from tourist revenues are quite extensive. The sum total of the 
negative aspects of the proposed park would have to be very large indeed, if 
they were to offset the expected tourist revenue benefits. 

Now, this is being just a little bit vague in our conclusions, and I 
would like to add just a little bit to that. What we are really trying 
to say is that when you add up our best guesses with respect to these 
other negatives which are definitely known, they are still minor in 
terms of the total expected tourist benefits that would be obtained 
from the use of the park. But we cannot cover the unknown. We 
cannot cover the beryllium deposit, there is no way of telling how 
much that will amount to. But based on the sum total of the known 
negatives the expected income from tourist benefits from the park 
would undoubtedly outweigh the other negatives. 

Senator Bratz. Well, we certainly appreciate your talk and work 
and study on this project, and we recognize there are a lot of estimates 
in this type of study and research. And I think it is significant to 
know, as we take our noon recess, that on this very day the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the U.S. Government has announced that 
Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Union. We grew 70 percent 
since the last census. This is something that hit the wires late last 
evening and was announced officially in Washington today. That is 
what my office tells me when I talked with them early this morning. 
It just simply shows some of the population explosion and population 
growth in thisarea. And there are just no two ways about it, Nevada 
1s going to continue to grow. And whether we like it or we don’t like 
it we have to face reality. A Nation that is growing at the rate of 
3 million people a year is going to demand different services and differ- 
ent facilities. And I think those considerations must be weighed very, 
very carefully. I appreciate the time and the effort that the univer- 
sity and college of business administration has spent on this type of 
research. Dean Weems, you are certainly a man who is very well 
qualified in this work. And I want to pay you a personal tribute for 
the very great help that you have given us in this work. I think the 
bulletins that you put out to indicate Nevada’s growth in every area 
throughout the State is something that we have been needing a long 
time. You deserve a lot of credit and I want to give it to you. I 
have no questions. 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Brstz. Senator Cannon has been called to the telephone. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weems. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brstze. Mr. Reporter, I think it would be a good idea to 
have the summary and the tables appended to Dean Weems’ statement 
incorporated into the record at this point. 

(The exhibits are as follows :) 


SUMMARY 


1. Because the number of suitable resource-oriented recreational-:sites’ is 
limited, action: should be taken to preserve them for recreational use, so that 
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the growing demand for this type of recreational facility may be satisfactorily 
met. 

2. The justification of the Wheeler Peak area as a national park should not 
be attempted on the basis of purely monetary considerations. 

8. While we cannot as yet estimate the benefit to the local economy in terms 
of greater tourist trade, the detrimental effects of the proposed park would have 
to be very considerable to offset the gains in income from increased tourist 
revenues. 


U.8. disposable personal income and visitors to national parks in the postwar 
period 


Disposable 
personal Total Visitors to | Visitors to 
Quarter | income in visitors western all other 
constant national national national 
1947-49 parks 2 parks 2 parks 2 
dollars ! 


Millions Millions Millions 
11. 29 6.73 4. 56 


206. 5 
207.8 
211.3 
215. 2 


220. 1 
220.8 
220.3 
220.9 


221.8 
221.4 
223.9 
228.3 


230. 8 
237.8 
241.7 
246.7 


246. 8 
248. 5 
249. 4 
251.9 


252.3 
254. 3 
254.9 
252. 3 


248.3 
249.8 
259.0 
261.0 


264. 7 
269. 3 
267.2 


1 Computed by dividing disposable pprocnat income in constant (1947-49) dollars, seasonally adjusted 
getex totals at annual rates (U.S. Department of Commerce) by the Consumer Price Index (U.S. 

ureau of: Labor Statistics). 

2 Compiled from data provided by the U.S, De ment of Agriculture, National Park Service. 

3 4th quarter component of 1959 totals estimated ori the basis of 3d quartér change. 
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Senator Brstx. This concludes our morning session. We will re- 
sume at 1:30 instead of at 2 this afternoon. 
(Whereupon a recess was had.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Brstz. The hearing will come to order. I would like to 
make a few more insertions into the record at this time. I would like 
to place into the record at this time a statement by C. J. Olsen, a former 
regional forester and well-known to those of us on the Nevada scene, 

(The statement reads as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. J. OLSEN, Director, UTAH STATE PARK AND RECREATION 
COMMISSION 


My responsibilities as director of the Utah State Park and Recreation Commis- 
sion prevent me from being present during your investigation of the proposed 
national park in the Snake Range of the Humboldt National Forest in Nevada. 

I am, therefore, taking this opportunity to express my views concerning this 
proposal. I request that my statement and my article,’ which was published in 
the February issue of “American Forests” be included in the record and thereby 
made a part of the investigation. 

My statement is not prompted by anyone except my desire to give you my best 
thinking concerning the proposal. What I have to say is the result of my own 
experience. I believe I am qualified to make a statement particularly so because 
I have had first hand experience in managing the land area which is now under 
investigation. 

Since I expressed myself quite fully in my article in February my statement 
will, therefore, be confined largely to matters not covered or not sufficiently 
covered in the published article. 

I have had 39 years and 5 months of experience and training in public land 
management, of which 37 years and 2 months were in the U.S. Forest Service 
and 2 years and 3 months as director of the Utah State Park and Recreation 
Commission. I spent nearly 6 years in Nevada as Forest Ranger and Forest 
Supervisor. I was assistant regional forester at Ogden, Utah, from 1936 to 1950 
and regional forester of the Intermountain Region at Ogden, from 1950 to 1957 
inclusive. As assistant and regional forester I made many trips into the na- 
tional forests of Nevada which are managed under the multiple use concept of 
land management. I have visited many of the national parks and monuments 
and many of the national forests in the United States and Hawaii. 

During the past 2 years and 5 months I have devoted my efforts entirely te 
a study of recreation needs and problems. I am, therefore, fully aware of the 
increasing needs and pressures for outdoor recreation. 

There is urgent need for expansion of recreation areas located close to the 
metropolitan centers. Forty-nine States have State park departments, which 
indicates their concern for recreation development. Parenthetically the law 
creating the Utah State Park and Recreation Commission provides for multiple 
use of State park lands. 

It was because of the need for a thorough study of this problem that the Presi- 
dent appointed a National Outdoor Recreation Resource Review Commission. 
Congress also recognized the need for this Commission and appropriated funds 
for its use. This Commission is now making a study of the recreational needs 
of our Nation, State by State and region by region. Both present and future 
needs are being considered and it is hoped that the results will provide an intelli- 
gent formula to guide us in our future recreation planning. 

It appears that the effort to create a national park or monument in an area 
already under competent public administration is designed to put pressure on 
the Commission. Whatever the intent may be it is ill advised. The area is 
already being competently administered by the U.S. Forest Service where all 
uses are integrated, where the resources can be properly conserved and utilized, 
and where the needs of the people can be more fully met. Multiple use manage- 
ment in this area or in any similar area would be essentially wiped out should 
action be taken to “lock it up” as a national park or monument, The argument 


1 Filed with the committee. 
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“that the area should be added to the national park system while there is still 
time” is an indication of the lack of understanding of national forest manage- 
ment policies and administration or is a deliberate attempt to create an erroneous 
impression. The area has been safely administered by the Forest Service for 
more than 50 years under the multiple use concept of land management. It 
is generally in very good condition and there is no danger whatever of damage 
to scenic or recreational values. A long-range program of conservation and 
development has been recommended by the Forest Service with full. recognition 
of scenic, scientific and recreational resources. 


FORAGE RESOURCES 
(a) Game management 


The management of wildlife resource was partially covered in my article. It 
needs additional comment. I believe there are over 3,000 mule deer in the area. 
I say this advisably because I have, in past years, hunted deer in the area and 
have ridden the winter range to check on numbers. The deer occupy major 
parts of it from 9 to 10 months of the year. In 10 years without harvesting 
the same crop, this herd would increase to over 28,000 deer. This obviously would 
be disastrous to the vegetative cover as well as to the game resource. 

The Forest Service and the Nevada State Fish and Game Department co- 
operate closely in managing the game herd to keep it in balance with the avail- 
able forage. Present management policies provide a permanent crop of game 
for sportsmen hunting. 

The argument that game can be harvested on the winter range is an indication 
of the lack of knowledge of the area, the habits of the deer and the management 
problems. In the first place many of the deer range the full year on the pro- 
posed area. In the second place when part of them are forced down on the area 
excluded from the proposed park they are usually in poor condition. 

As far as I know the National Park Service does not permit hunting on 
national parks or monuments except in very unusual circumstances and then 
only on a very limited or temporary basis. 


(bo) Forage for livestock 


The proponents of the park propose to eliminate use by livestock or they may 
promise to continue livestock use only as long as the present permittees live. 
This elimination of livestock use is a basic policy of the National Park Service 
on both parks and monuments. 

Quoting from a policy statement by the National Park Service “Grazing is 
limited and is steadily being decreased with the ultimate objective of eliminating 
it completely.” This is a negative, undesirable and unnecessary policy on areas 
such as Mount Wheeler. We expect a tremendous increase in population in the 
Nation, in the West and in Nevada. It is essential, therefore, that we conserve 
and properly manage but not lock up resources on such areas. 

Areas of this kind should continue to be managed under a coordinated plan 
of management. Multiple use does not mean unlimited use, it means conserva- 
tive, well balanced use. Quoting from a policy statement by the Forest Service 
“Multiple use means that most of the national forest areas yield not one but 
several products or services at the same time. Thus timber harvesting, live- 
stock grazing, various uses of water, mining, hunting and fishing, (outdoor 
recreation of all kinds) berry picking and similar activities may take place at the 
same time by so adjusting each that it does not measurably interfere with the 
other.” 

THE TIMBER RESOURCE 


It has been reported by the proponents of the park that the timber is not of 
commercial quantity or quality. This indicates a complete lack of knowledge of 
the area and of the timber. The principal coniferous species are spruce, Douglas- 
fir, limber pine, white pine, ponderosa pine, white fir, and bristlecone pine. 
The quantity of these species totals between 200 and 300 million feet board 
measure. The quantity of bristlecone pine is much greater than the proponents 
of the national park seem to realize. It is apparent that they are not familiar 
with the timber resources of the area. There is without doubt 15 to 20 million 
board feet of bristlecone pine on the Mount Wheeler area. The statement that 
this species is in danger of elimination by the lumberman’s ax is unadulterated 
propaganda designed to criticize, purposely or not, the Forest Service and the 
lumbermen. There ‘is positively no danger whatever of annihilation of this 
species under Forest Service management. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned species there are over 50,000 acres of Pinon- 
Juniper. Several thousand pounds of excellent quality pine nuts are harvested 
in good years from the Pinon. Juniper fence posts are produced in large 
number. There is also considerable acreage of mountain mahogany and aspen. 

Mr. Wayne D. Gonder, a progressive rancher adjoining the area and depending 
on this area for water, timber, forage for livestock, game and recreation in 
April 1959, has this to say about timber harvest: “Jim Dearden recently advised 
me he cut 30,000 board feet of lumber in Big Wash Canyon in 1957 and that in 
the past he has cut in excess of a million board feet of lumber from this proposed 
park area. As you know many of the corrals, barns, and sheds here are con- 
structed from timber cut on the Snake division of the Nevada National Forest. 
Several of the better homes in Snake Valley are made partially or entirely from 
native lumber sawed at Garrison.” 


THE MINERAL RESOURCE 


It is a known fact that the entire area is mineralized. There are several 
mining districts in the area. In the last few months a prominent strike of beryl- 
lium has been reported. The Salt Lake Tribune reported on October 20, 1959, 
that the Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc., sold their property to Beryllium Resources, 
Inc., for $1,900,000. This reported sale includes over a hundred unpatented 
and several patented mining claims all within the proposed Mount Wheeler 
Park. Beryllium is a strategic metal in apparently very short supply. 

The new mining law provides protection against illegal mineral entry. It also 
provides protection to the surface uf the land and the resources thereon. 

There may well be and probably are other minerals in this vast mineralized 
area which will be discovered in the future and which can be developed under 
multiple use management with little or no interference to surface or other 
resource values. The creation of a national park or monument would eliminate 
this basic industry. 

RECREATION AND SCENIC RESOURCES 


No one with even a slight knowledge of this or any similar area in Nevada, of 
which there are many, would deny that both scenic and recreational values are 
present. 

The Jarbidge Range in Northern Elko County, the Toiyabe Range in central 
Nevada, the Charleston Mountain Range in southern Nevada, the Schell Creek, 
the Monitor, Boundary Peak, which is 13,145 feet in elevation, about 84 feet 
higher than Wheeler Peak, and many other areas in Nevada. All have similar 
scenic and recreational value. 

The Wheeler Peak area is “characteristic” and typical—accordingly it is not 
unique. To make a national park or monument of it would be reason to con- 
sider doing the same with several areas of similar character in Nevada. 

The popularity of the national-forest area such as the Mount Wheeler area 
for many and varied forms of outdoor recreation is increasing. In 1958, 68% 
million visits to the national forests of the Nation were recorded. During the 
same period 58% million visits were made to the national parks. During the 
same period 237 million visits to State parks were reported. This tremendous 
total for State parks is an indication that State park areas should be expanded 
especially east of the Mississippi River where nearly 70 percent of the people 
live. 

SUMMARY 


I am well aware of the problems connected with multiple use. But the concept 
is sound on the Mount Wheeler and similar areas, and it is essential in public 
land management to the welfare of the people of the West. Why should we 
sacrifice an area like Mount Wheeler or any similar area to single- or limited- 
purpose use when we can have recreation and preserve scenic values without 
sacrificing our basic industries. 

All too often as in this case, the National Park Service is “pressured” into 
supporting an effort to include in the park system an area which is already 
under competent administration and which does not meet the standarés here- 
tofore held by the National Park Service. In supporting this proposal the 
National Park Service seems to have abandoned the high standard set up by 
Stephen T. Mather, the father of the national park system. 

Having lived in Nevada and at Ely, I am aware of the economic problems 
confronting the people of this area. I have a very warm and friendly feeling 
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for them. I consider them my friends and it is for this reason that I have tried 
to point out the fallacies of abandoning a sound method of coordinated manage- 
ment and to call attention to the serious impact on our basic industries by 
single- or limited-purpose management. 

There is not a thing wrong with national-forest management of this area which 
sufficient funds will not remedy. I, therefore, strongly urge that 8S. 2664 be 
withdrawn and that sufficient funds be appropriated for the Forest Service to 
provide the kind of management and improvements needed in the Mount Wheeler, 
and similar areas, to help meet the expanding needs for active outdoor recreation. 

Also that the National Park Service be given funds with which to develop 
and advertise the Lehman National Monument. The National Park Service 
should confine its efforts in this area to developing and advertising the Lehman 
Caves National Monument which qualifies as a national. monument. 


Senator Bretz. We have a letter from the Eldridges stating their 
opposition to the bill, and it reads as follows: 


BAKER, NEv., November 26, 1959. 


INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. > 


GENTLEMEN: The following testimony is offered in opposition to the bill S. 2664 
to create the Great Basin National Park in White Pine County, Nev., and I 
ask that this document be made a part of the official record. 

The area in the proposed Great Basin National Park has been used by me 
for livestock grazing. In the ranching business we have what is called a balanced 
operation, that is winter and summer grazing with the farming operation to 
fit these. If the summer range on the proposed national park is removed, it 
will throw my place out of balance, making it no longer an economic unit, as 
there is no grazing land available in this area to replace that taken by the 
proposed park. 

My farming operation is located in the hills to the north of the proposed 
national-park boundary. This causes me great concern as I now have a problem 
with deer grazing in my field, and eating the feed that is much needed in my 
operation. If the proposed park is established and hunting is restricted to 
the south end of the mountain as proposed by the Great Basin Committee, I 
feel there would be a large increase in the number of deer that would feed in 
my fields. 

I am vitally concerned with the buildup of predatory animals on the proposed 
national park, and the detrimental effect on my nearby ranch and public grazing 
lands. 

Very truly yours, 
JOE ELDRIDGE. 
VIRGINIA ELDRIDGE. 
DAVE ELDRIDGE. 


We have a letter from the Christopherson family and Fred 
Schumacher stating their opposition to the park. It reads as follows: 


Bry, Nev., November 30, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The following statement is offered in opposition to bill which 
proposes to create the Great Basin National Park in White Pine County, Nev.: 

We favor the multiple-use principle in the administration of these Federal lands 
whereby all the resources including fish and game, mining, grazing, water, timber 
and forest products and recreation would contribute to our national and local 
economy, rather than trying to establish additional parks at the expense of the 
taxpayers for recreation only. 

Having lived the earlier years of our lives in Snake Valley, near the proposed 
Great Basin National Park, we are familiar with the ranches there and know 
if this park is created it will make an economic hardship. Many of these 
ranchers depend entirely on this area for summer grazing for their sheep and 
cattle. To the best of our knowledge there is no other summer range available 
and many ranchers would face financial ruin. 

This proposed park area isin a very good game range. Under park administra- 
tion all hunting would end. With our expanding population we feel we should 
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be trying to develop new hunting grounds rather than elimination of ‘the ones 
we now have. 
We respectfully request this statement be made part of the official record. 
Very truly yours, 

OSBORNE CHRISTOPHERSON. 
GLADYS CHRISTOPHERSON. 
FRED SCHUMACHER. 
Ep CHRISTOPHERSON. 


We have a letter from George T. Baker of Baker, Nev., stating his 
opposition to the bill. 
BAKER, NEv., December 2, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: I wish to express my opposition to bill S. 2664 which proposes to: 
take the summer livestock range from the ranchers in this area. I am also in 
opposition to any curtailment of mining, hunting, and fishing. 

I was born in Snake Valley in the year 1888 and have resided here all my 
life. Until 5 years ago I was a stockman and owner of a ranch and permit on 
the Nevada National Forest which is now in the proposed Great Basin National 
Park. 

Knowing conditions from past experience, to turn this into a park would ruin 
the livestock industry on both sides of the mountain. 

Possibly hunting and fishing grounds could be obtained elsewhere for the 
sportsmen, but the ranchers would be unable to move their stock on to other 
grazing grounds as there are none availible in the area. 

For the reasons stated I am very. much opposed to creation of the Great Basin 
National Park. 

Very truly yours, 


GEoRGE T. BAKER. 


We have a letter from Blanche Yersin of Baker, Nev., indicating 
her opposition to the park, and it reads as follows: 


BAKER, NEv., November 28, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: This statement is offered in opposition to the proposed Great 
Basin National Park, in White Pine County, Nev.: 

I believe the multiple-use principle should prevail in the administration 
of our public lands, whereby all of the resources including recreation, water, 
grazing, mining, fish and wildlife, and timber would contribute to our national 
economy rather than trying to establish additional national parks at the 
expense of the taxpayers for recreation only. 

This proposed park area is very good game range. Under park adminis- 
tration all hunting would end. I feel we should be looking for new deer 
ranges rather than eliminating the ones we now have. 

I am interested in some mines in the head of Snake Creek Canyon in this 
area, If this park is established it would hamper our operation of these 
mines and would forever eliminate any new development in the area. 

Very truly yours, 


BLANCHE YERSIN. 


We have a letter from Glen Bellander and Claudia Bellander of 
Baker, Nev., indicating opposition to the park, which reads as follows: 


BAKER. NEv., November 30, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Ely, Nev. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: We are furnishing 10 copies of views and evidence in 
opposition to the proposed change of administration of the national forest. on 
the Snake range and the establishment of the Great Basin National Park, 
which would consist of 145,000 acres. 

The Snake Range division includes only 175,000 acres. It is located in White 
Pine County, and it has been administered by the Forest Service for 60 
years. It has been managed under the multiple-use principle of using all 
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the natural resources, livestock grazing, game, fishing, recreation, timber, min- 
ing, and other forest products under a sustaining basis of protection for future 
generations. Stockmen, mining interests, and others working with the For- 
est Service have improved the natural conditions: therefore, the resources are 
still’there in their form for the use and enjoyment of future generations. 


MINING 


According to the Bureau of Mines, the Snake Range has produced better than 
$15 million in minerals. With discovery of beryllium, it is impossible to put a 
value on the mineral wealth of this area. Its discovery is the only one of its 


kind in the world. 
GAME 


At least 3,000 deer roam this area. These deer furnish recreation and meat 
for a large number of people from many States. Under the administration 
of the Forest Service, the number of deer are kept within the bounds of feed 
availability, so we haven’t had an overpopulation of deer. 


LIVESTOCK 


The Snake range division provides summer range for 2,611 head of sheep and 
857 cattle. These sheep and cattle are owned by stockmen who own ranches 
in the surrounding valleys. They have been dependent upon the resources of 
the Snake range for over 100 years. The Forest Service and the stockmen 
have built 26 miles of fence and made about 25 or 30 water developments. They 
have also made a number of drift fences in or to get better use and protection 


of the natural resources. 
RECREATION 


Hunting, fishing, picnicking, and camping are the most popular recreational 
pursuits of the people who enjoy the natural resources. Campsites and picnic 
grounds have been provided by the Forest Service in several areas. These 
facilities are for the use of everyone without cost. Lehman Caves National 
Monument, an area of 640 acres was established in 1922 and is situated within the 
national forest. It is a highly colorful limerock cavern. Wheeler Peak and 
surrounding high country comprising 28,000 acres was designated the Wheeler 
Peak scenic area by the Forest Service in May 1959. The plan for this area, 
provides that it will be managed so as to protect the natural environment and 
scenic attractions. A road to the upper basin has been surveyed and will 
probably be completed next summer. 


TIMBER 


There are several million feet of mixed timber available for mining, ranching, 
and other uses. Under timber management, several million feet of lumber can 
be cut annually without destroying the water shed values or timber available. 

Our opposition we feel is justifiable because the natural resources of the pro- 
posed park area have supported a large number of people, schools, churches, 
stores, and other activities since the 1800’s. Why destroy the economy of several 
communities, (meaning their livelihood) stock ranching, mining industry, having 
a tax valuation of several million dollars? When it will cost an additional 1144 
million to set up the proposed Great Basin Park. We would also be affected by an 
over population of deer and predatory animals. So why destroy the availability 
of these natural resources by creating a park. 


Respectfully submitted. 
GLEN A. BELLANDER. 


CLAUDIA BELLANDER. 


We have a letter from the Deardens of Baker, Nev., indicating op- 
position to the bill, which reads as follows: 


Baker, NEv., November 30, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 
This objection to Senate bill 2664 is offered for inclusion in the record of the 


hearing in Ely, Nev. 
I own a ranch of 800 acres, which would be included in total, within the 
boundary of the proposed Great Basin Park area. I have owned and operated 
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my ranch for the last 10 years, and have also purchased additional range and 
ranch property to build a balanced unit. 

The loss of the ranch I have above Baker, would leave me with an unsalable 
piece of property, not large enough to make a living on. 

I now produce over 100,000 pounds of beef each year and pay taxes in White 
Pine County, on this ranch. 

Iam satisfied with my home and do not want to move away. 

If this legislation is adopted, you will have taken away my right of decision. 
As an American citizen I protest. You will force me to take a loss on my 
holdings and move to some other place, against my better judgment. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE DEARDEN. 
ViviAN H. DEARDEN. 


A letter from John E. Osborne and Marie Osborne, of Baker, Nev., 
indicating opposition to the park, which reads as follows: 


BAKER, NEv., November 27, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, respectfully request the following state- 
ment be made a part of the official record in protest to the proposed Great Basin 
National Park: 

We favor the multiple-use principle of these public lands rather than recreation 
only. Under multiple use all resources, grazing, fish and game, water, recreation, 
timber, and mining contribute to our local and national economy. One-fourth 
of forest receipts revert to the county from which they originate. 

We have used a part of these forest lands for many years as a summer range 
for our cattle. If this grazing is discontinued our ranching operation would 
be ruined, as we would not have anyway to care for our cattle during the summer 
months. We live in an isolated locality and it would be impossible to dispose 
of our crops anyway other than with livestock. 

More than half of our privately owned ranch land is within the boundaries 
of this proposed park. We have considerable trouble now with the deer eating 
and destroying our crops. If there was no hunting in this area the deer popu- 
lation would soon become so numerous we would be unable to raise a crop. 

With no trapping or predatory animal control the predators would increase 
in corresponding numbers and would prey upon the livestock on our ranch and 
adjoining winter range. 

Big Wash Canyon in the area furnishes us with culinary, livestock, and 
irrigation water. In the event of establtshment of the park these uses would 
be restricted, and would be a serious handicap to us. We are particularily con- 
cerned about the contamination of our culinary water. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. OSBORNE. 
MARIE OSBORNE. 


A letter from Wayne D. Gonder and G. W. Gonder indicating 
opposition to the bill which reads as follows: 


GARRISON, UTAH, November 27, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The following testimony is offered in opposition to bill S. 2664 
which proposes to establish the Great Basin National Park in White Pine Coun- 
ty, Nev.: 

Since the inauguration of the Forest Service program and before, the area 
of this proposed park has been used for grazing of cattle and sheep and the 
local permittees who use these lands have built their entire livestock operations 
around them. 

The Snake Range division of the Humboldt National Forest furnishes summer 
grazing for 2,811 sheep, for 8,433 sheep-months’ use and 857 cattle for 3,232 
cow-months’ use. These sheep and cattle are owned by stockmen who own 
ranches in the surrounding valleys. These ranches have been dependent upon 
the use of these forest lands for a successful ranching operation since about 
1800. Some 26 miles of fence and 21 stock watering developments have been 
built by the Forest Service and the local ranchers, 
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We have what is commonly known in the livestock business as balanced opera- 
tions; that is, the summer range, winter grazing, and ranches each complements 
the other and carry the livestock for their allotted time. If we were to lose 
any one of these operations, our entire operation would be thrown out of balance, 
thus ruining the good livestock setups we have. These forest grazing lands are 
the most important part of our operations, as the summer grazing is the most 
difficult to acquire. There are no other summer-grazing lands available in 
this vicinity should these forest lands be taken as a national park. 

Water from the creeks in the area is used for culinary, livestock, and irriga- 
tional purposes. In event of withdrawal, these uses would be curtailed or 
restricted, which would be a serious handicap to our local residents, and would 
necessitate seeking other sources of water, particularly for culinary use. 

Seventeen people derive their entire support from our ranching operation, 
and the other ranches in this vicinity are very similar. If our operations are 
curtailed, it will mean fewer permanent families in our small ranching com- 
munities. We need these families to maintain our schools, churches, and our 
way of life. 

Local ranchers are dependent on the area proposed as a national park as a 
source of post poles and lumber. If we are to lose this source of timber, it 
would necessitate hauling our timber from great distances. 

We are very much concerned about the buildup in numbers of game and 
predatory animals and their overflow onto our ranches and adjoining winter 
ranges if this proposed national park is created. 

We respectfully request the foregoing statemetns be made a part of the official 
record. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE D. GONDER. 
G. W. GONDER. 


A letter from James Dearden of Garrison, Utah, indicating 
opposition to the bill, which reads as follows: 


GARRISON, UtaH, November 25, 1959. 


INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The following is submitted in opposition to bill S. 2664, which 
proposes to create the Great Basin National Park in White Pine County, Nev., 
and I ask that this document be made a part of the official record. 

Establishment of a national park on the Snake Range division of the Humbolt 
National Forest would eliminate cutting of all timber. I own and operate the 
only sawmill in a radius of several hundred miles. In the past 30 years I have 
cut and sawed in excess of a million board feet of lumber. In 1957, I cut 
30,000 board feet of lumber from one canyon in this area. Myself and others 
for many miles around are dependent upon this supply of native lumber, post, 
poles, and other forest products growing within this proposed park area. My 
modern 10-room home, 1,000 head capacity feed yards, and all of my sheds and 
outbuildings are built from this native lumber. i 

Inasmuch as all hunting and trapping will be eliminated if the park is estab- 
lished, there will be an excessive increase in the number of game and predatory 
animals. These increased numbers will no doubt move onto our nearby ranches 
and adjoining winter ranges, thus creating a control problem that will be im- 
possible to combat. 

Since about 1880 the local ranchers have used these forest lands as summer 
grazing for sheep and cattle; if these grazing rights are curtailed or eliminated 
it will seriously impair the livestock industry as no other summer grazing is 
available in this locality, thus reducing our operations and incomes. 

Our national statistics point out we will need about 33 percent increase in food 
production in the next 15 years. I feel we should be looking toward our future 
food production rather than trying to create additional parks at a tremendous 
expense to the taxpayers. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES DEARDEN. 


A letter from Mr. and Mrs. De Von G. Bellander of Baker, Nev., 
indicating opposition to the park, and the letter reads as follows: 
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Baker, Nev., November 30, 1959. 
Senator ALan BIBLe, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear SENATOR: I would like to express my opposition to establishing the 
Great Basin National Park. 

People have been using and enjoying the natural resources of these mountains 
since the early 1800’s and they are just as they were then. The Forest Service 
has made every effort for the past 60 years to maintain and protect the scenery 
in its natural stage. The area has been used by everyone so desiring under 
the multiple-use principle, so every natural resource is used and protected for 
the future. 

Stockmen in building their operations have been dependent upon the summer 
grazing use. They, with other industry, through taxation, etc., are supporting 
our schools, churches, stores, and other businesses. They and communities 
around this area are dependent upon the resources from the Snake division of 
our national forest. Surely after so many years they are intitled to enjoy their 
efforts and livelyhood. 

By creating this park— 

(1) The stock balance will be upset by taking the summer grazing use. 
Such use is not available of the forest reserve. 

(2) The ranches will decrease in value by jeopardizing our source of 
water for domestic and ranching purposes. 

(3) Other resources such as posts, poles, timber will go, or will not be 
available. 

(4) The mining industry, which is an asset to our local and national 
economy, will be lost. And this with the discovery of beryllium can amount 
to many millions of dollars. 

(5) There will be an overpopulation of wildlife, which will destroy the 
ranchers who might survive for awhile. 

(6) Nothing can be gained in natural scenic attractions or recreation. 

(7) One and a half million will be spent in establishing the park, at the 
expense of the industries the natural resources of the forest reserve is 
now supporting, so why destroy what we have now? Isn’t it better to go 
along with the Forest Service in promoting the Wheeler Peak scenic area— 
roads will be built into the higher areas where the natural scenic attractions 
are. And the past 60 years has proven the policy of the Forest Service 
is to protect our natural resources for the future generations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

De Von G. BELLANDER. 
Mrs. De VoN BELLANDER. 


We have a letter from Fred Baker, of Baker, Nev., protesting the 


bill and it reads as follows: 
BAKER, NEV., December 2, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Interior Committee Staff Member, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sir: I, Fred Baker, of Baker, Nev., wish to express my opposition to 
Senate bill 2264 which would establish a national park near Baker, Nev. I man- 
age the Baker Ranch, which contains over 6,000 acres of deeded land. About 
95 percent of the waters of Baker and Lehman Creeks are adjudicated to this 
ranch. It has been our plan to either pipe or cement ditch this water over about 
3 miles of gravely bench where water loss is excessive. This bench is included in 
the park acreage and I am afraid if the park is established I will not be allowed 
to do this. Stating it briefly, I am opposed to any change in the administration 
of the forest that would in any way hamper us in conserving our water. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep BAKER. 


A letter from Emerson W. Gonder, of Garrison, Utah, indicating 
opposition to the bill, and the letter reads as follows: 


GARRISON, UTAH., December 3, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senators: The following testimony is offered in opposition to bill S. 
2664, which proposes to establish the Great Basin National Park in White Pine 
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County, Nev. We ask that this testimony be made a part of the official record. 

In about the year 1880 our great-grandfather came to Snake Valley and 
homesteaded most of the ranch we are now operating. We are the fourth 
generation of Gonders to operate this ranch setup.. Each generation has added 
to this to make what is known to ranch people as an economical unit. That is; 
the summer range is balanced by an equal amount of winter range, and the 
farm portion of the setup is capable of furnishing its necessary crops to feed 
the livestock during adverse weather. If this park is established our summer 
grazing will be taken from us, throwing our entire operation out of balance. We 
would then have winter range and ranch properties with no place to summer 
graze our livestock as there is no other summer grazing lands available in the 
area. 

We have spent considerable time and money in schooling ourselves to carry 
on this operation. If part of this is taken from us it will be necessary for one 
or both of us to move away from the valley and go back to school again to 
learn a new vocation to support ourselves and families. 

We favor the present multiple use principle in the administration of these 
public lands whereby all of our natural resources can be used to add to our na- 
tional and local economy. Under the park system, for recreation only, no new 
wealth is created. It is just a redistribution of our present wealth. Under 
multiple use we harvest the forest products in the form of post, poles, lumber, 
pinion nuts, and Christmas trees. The grazing makes meat through our cattle, 
sheep, and game animals. The mining also creates new wealth. 

If the natural wonders in the area were being destroyed or defaced we could 
see a purpose in establishment of a park to preserve them. but under the man- 
agement of the Forest Service this certainly is not being done. We favor using 
all of these wealth yielding resources along with recreation, rather than limiting 
it to recreation only. 

The only possible advantage we can see in the park is the possible bolstering 
of the local economy in the immediate vicinity of Ely, Nev. We cannot see any 
justice in trying to inflate the economy of one group of people at the direct ex- 
pense of another group. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMERSON W. GONDER. 
OWEN GONDER. 


We have a statement of Miles P. Romney, manager of Utah Mining 
Association indicating opposition to the bill and the statement reads 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION 


The Utah Mining Association opposes the establishment of the Great Basin 
National Park in the Mount Wheeler area of Nevada on the grounds that: 

1. The withdrawal as proposed could be contrary to the strongly indicated in- 
terest of the Congress:in the promotion of multiple use principles on the public 
domain. The mining industry has supported this interest. 

2. The withdrawal of such acreage in that area would be contrary to the 
economic interests of the area. 

3. The proposed withdrawal of land is excessive in area. 

I am personally acquainted with the Mount Wheeler area, having visited it 
during my employment as an exploration geologist for the purpose of examining 
lead-silver properties which were shipping ore to a Salt Lake Valley smelter. In 
scenic character it is not materially different from many other basin range areas 
I visited over the course of the last 25 years in mineral exploration work. 

Since that visit I have discussed interest and activities in the Wheeler Peak 
area with parties active in expolring its widespread, although largely untested 
mineralization. The recent discovery of beryllium deposits, of impressive magni- 
tude and potential, actually resulted from exploration work in search of 
tungsten. 

Although existing mineral rights would be honored in the park withdrawal, 
they would be frozen at their present level. Development of existing rights 
would be jeopardized by stringent control, under National Park Administration, 
of activities vital to such development, as is illustrated by the situation involving 
the Orphan mine on the south rim of the Grand Canyon. Once closed to mineral 
entry further testing of its mineral potential would be prohibited. 
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I respectfully submit the opinion that desirable tourist attractions could be 
developed under present Forest Service jurisdiction, and still permit the eco- 
nomic development of all present known and potential resources. Thus, maxi- 
mum benefits to the area would accrue therefrom. 


A letter from the Elko County Guide and Packers Association 
signed by Martin R. Saunders, president, reads as follows: 


ELKo County GUIDE & PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Elko, Nev., December 1, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Reno, Nev. 

Dear SENATOR: Refer to Senate bill 2664, which would establish the Great 
Basin National Park. 

At a meeting of the Elko County Guide & Packers Association in Elko, Nev., 
December 1, 1959, the association passed a resolution vigorously opposing the 
establishment of any such national park. 

The reasons for this objection being that the association firmly believes 
that the establishment of such a park would be extremely detrimental to the 
economic development of that portion of the State of Nevada which is involved. 
Administration by the National Park Service over this area would halt the 
development of the only important discovery of beryllium ore to be discovered 
in the United States in many years, as well as any and all other mining opera- 
tions in the area. It would also halt the use of the area for grazing purposes 
and timber harvest, now handled by the U.S. Forest Service, and would seriously 
curtail all other usages of the general public and sportsman alike. 

The only special point of interest in this area is Lehman Caves and this is 
already adequately protected by having been established as a national monu- 
ment. The balance of the area in question is already administered and pro- 
tected for posterity by the U.S. Forest Service. 

The association, therefore, respectfully requests that this communication 
be read and become a part of the record of the hearing of this matter, which 
is scheduled at Ely, Nev., December 5, 7, and 8, 1959. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARTIN R. SAUNDERS, President. 


We have a letter from Milan J. Drakulich indicating opposition 
to the park, and the letter reads as follows: 


SACRAMENTO Pass, Nev., December 3, 1959. 
Senator BIBLE, 
Senate Interior Affairs Subcommittee. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing this letter to your committee to protest the 
proposed park that is to be made in this area. Namely the Great Basin. I 
cannot understand what there is up here in this mountain to make a park out of. 
We have Lehman Caves, some creeks and a big glacier that no one can get to. 
We have no elk, bears, moose or anything else that would be attractive to people. 

But we do have livestock grazing, hunting, fishing, mining, pinenutting, 
Christmas tree cutting, to name a few, that we won’t have if the park goes in. 
All the park will be good for is breeding garden for predatory animals such 
as coyotes, bobcats, and cougars. I have a filling station, cafe, bar, and a small 
ranch at the edge of the proposed park on highway 6 and 50, where I have 
raised my family for 16 years. I also have some mining property. 

This area would never make a park, but it would make a fine recreation 
area. 

Thank you, 
Mitan J. DRAcuricyH. 


We have a statement from Loyd Sorensen indicating opposition to 
the bill and the statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Loyp SorRENSEN, ELKo County, NEV. 


My name is Loyd Sorensen. I own in and operate a substantial livestock 
operation in Elko County, Nev. 

I believe in the, principle of multiple use and especially for this particular 
area. Livestock,.mining, and hunting. have been thé economy of this section 
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of country since the dawn of history. S. 2664 would eliminate hunting, curtail 
mining, and would eventually eliminate livestock grazing. 

Summer grazing in Nevada is very limited and especially in this area of the 
proposed park. This mountain area is the only summer grazing available to 
the ranches adjacent thereto. Eliminate this and the total economy of the 
ranch is jeopardized. 

There is not one single benefit that bill S. 2664 would bring that cannot be 
enjoyed under the multiple use program while there are many uses which would 
be curtailed and others entirely eliminated. 

Nature has provided very generously on this mountain area for the beneficial 
use of man. Yet, a small group would seek to eliminate these benefits. As 
hard hit as Nevada is at the present time for revenue we certainly should not 
jeopardize any of our resources. 


A letter signed by Albert Stone, Leonard R. O’Neill, and E. T. 
Clayson, and the statement indicates opposition to the bill. There 
is a resolution also attached to the letter. They read as follows: 


WHITE PINE Fisu & GAME ASSOCIATION, 
COMMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK LEGISLATION, 
December 4, 1599. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR. The White Pine Fish & Game Association is opposed to the 
establishment of a national park in the Wheeler Park area. The attached reso- 
lution, based upon information available at the time, was adopted by the White 
Pine Fish & Game Association in March 1959, and reaffirmed at the meeting 
of November 1959. 

ALBERT STONE. 

LEONARD R, O’NEILL. 

K. T. CLAYSON. 
RESOLUTION 


Adopted by the White Pine Fish & Game Association, meeting in Ely, Nev., 
March 11, 1959: 

Whereas after discussion of the proposed establishment of a Great Basin Na- 
tional Park in the Mount Wheeler area of the Snake Range, White Pine County, 
Nev., it was determined that such a park would be detrimental to the fishing 
and completely eliminate the hunting in an area that is becoming increasingly 
popular with the sportsmen of the State of Nevada; and 

Whereas the disadvantages of creating the proposed park to the sportsmen 
of the State of Nevada and many nonresident sportsmen are listed herewith: 

(1) The South Snake Range is one of the most important deer ranges in 
White Pine County, and supports one of the county’s main resident deerherds. 
Annual deer rides were conducted on the south end of the range during the period 
of 1944-55, and an average of 1,271 deer were observed each year. It was doubt- 
ful that more than 50 percent of the total deerherd was actually seen. Under 
the national park system, this herd would not be hunted. 

(2) A big game problem would develop in the area if closed to hunting. The 
South Snake Range was established as the Lehman State Recreation Ground and 
Game Refuge on June 30, 1923, and encompassed approximately 172,000 acres. 
At that time a small herd of deer was found within its boundaries. In 1939, a 
predator control program was undertaken, and by 1942 large concentrations of 
deer were reported on the south end of the range and much of the winter range 
for deer was in critical condition. Approximately 3,000 special hunting tags, 
mainly anterlerless, have been issued since then, and this additional harvest 
caused a herd reduction that was sufficient to eliminate the major problem of 
range overuse due'to deer: The game reserve was later abandoned. 

(3) Hunter utilization has increased in the South Snake Range the past few 
years, particularly from residents of the Las Vegas area, and closing the area 
to hunting would increase the hunting pressures in other areas of the county 
and State. With Nevada’s mushrooming population, the need will be for more 
hunting area—not less. 

(4) The South Snake Range is one of the most important fishing areas in 
‘White Pine County. Based upon a stream and lake survey of the Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission, approximately 25 percent of the total reared fish recom- 
mended for White Pine County should be planted in the Mount Wheeler area. 
However, the State fisheries do not plant fish in national parks. 
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(5) Although fishing is allowed in national parks, the fishing pressure will 
be heavier with increased usage from tourists who do not need fishing licenses. 
Residents of Nevada would have to pay park entrance fees to fish. White Pine 
County has few enough fishing waters without approximately 25 percent of 
them being usurped in a national park : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That the White Pine Fish & Game Association urge Senators 
Bible and Cannon, and Congressman Baring to discourage any legislation es- 
tablishing a national park in the Mount Wheeler area; and (2) that the White 
Pine Fish & Game Association call to the attention of other sportsmen’s groups 
in the State of Nevada the detrimental effects that a national park would have 
on the fishing and hunting in the Mount Wheeler area; and (3) support the 
Wheeler Peak scenic area and multiple use of national forest lands. 


We have a resolution of the Sagehens’ Rod & Gun Club, signed by 
Walda Kerner, secretary, and it is in opposition to the bill and it 
reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE SAGEHENS’ Rop & Gun CLUB 


Whereas the Mount Wheeler area in the Snake division of the Humboldt 
National Forest in Nevada has been proposed for a national park ; and 

Whereas the large deer and elk herds which exist in this area would be cut 
off completely from the sportsmen ; and 

Whereas in order for the herds to thrive it is necessary to properly manage 
and harvest the herds in proportion to the available forage; and 

Whereas the limited fishing resources now available to the sportsmen in this 
remote area would be open to all national park visitors ; and 

Whereas the sportsmen of the State of Nevada should be allowed to retain 
the management of the fishing resources of the State; and 

Whereas timber harvesting under Forest Service management can in no way 
harm the scenic and recreational value of the area ; and 

Whereas the Lehman Caves, the truly spectacular portion of the proposed 
park, is already operating as a national monument; and 

Whereas the area, currently under Forest Service administration, is serving 
the sportsmen, farmers, and ranchers, and the businessmen in the surrounding 
communities to a far better advantage than could be found under a national 
park status: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sagehens’ Rod & Gun Club wish to go on record as being 
opposed to the proposed area being used as a national park. We hereby re- 
spectfully request the Senate Interior Committee to carefully consider the facts 
contained in this resolution when Senate bill No. 2664 comes to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Watpa Kerner, Secretary. 


Senator Bratz. We have a letter signed by Mr. Marvin L. Lentini, 
secretary of the Elko County Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., indi- 
cating their opposition to the bill, and it reads as follows: 


Exo, NEv., December 4, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear SENATOR BrIsBtE: At our last meeting on the 10th day of November 
1959, there was resolved the following: 

‘““Whereas the Wheeler Park area does not possess such outstanding features 
to be classed as a national park and it therefore would not do justice to Nevada; 
and 

“Whereas such areas are limited in the State and are needed for all types of 
public use including hunting, fishing, grazing, mining, timber cutting, etc., as 
presently now administered by the Forest Service: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Elko County Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., go on 
record as opposing the setting aside of this area for any single purpose as a 
national park.” 

We would like this to be read at the Great Basin National Park hearings in 
Ely and go into the records of that meeting. 

Thank you kindly. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marvin L. LENTInNgI, 
Secretary, Elko County Sportsmen’s Association, Inc. 
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We have a letter from Edmond F. Lawrence, mining geologist, of 
Reno, Nev., indicating his support of the bill and the letter reads 
as follows: 

Reno, NeEv., December 8, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAarR SENATOR BIBLE: In regard to the hearings on the Mount Wheeler- 
Lehman Caves National Park legislation to be held in Ely, December 5, 7, and 
8, I would like for the following statement to be made a part of the official record. 

My name is Edmond F. Lawrence, mining geologist, of Reno, Nev. As a 
mining man I am strongly opposed to wholesale withdrawal of land by any 
governmental agency except for multiple use, but there are some exceptions and 
I strongly feel that each case must rest on its own merits. I want to emphasize 
that I represent no organization, and that I present this statement as a private 
citizen. 

Although I have not done any detailed geological mapping in the region I have 
covered the area in question completely, on foot, and have made notes on some 
of the more interesting features, and at the present time have an article in 
preparation on the area. Also, I have visited most of the other national parks. 
Although the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves area may not compare with some 
of the so-called crown jewels of the national park system, it definitely repre- 

sents a geomorphic and geological type not now represented in the national park 
' system. To some people this scenery is even more beautiful than Yosemite 
or Glacier. My home was Alabama and I have lived in Montana and California, 
but I feel that the great Basin, with its mountain ranges and basins, is quite 
often not appreciated by tourists as they travel through the area. The estab- 
lishment of a national park in the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves area could 
eorrect this. No one can deny the need for more national and States parks, 
especially with an expanding population. Now is the time to prepare for this 
greater need. There are no national parks in the area. Some say that an area 
has to be unique to merit national park status. Is this area unique? By any 
one standard it is not unique, but by adding these standards it becomes unique. 

1. Lehman caves is already outstanding enough to justify monument status. 
These caves contain very intricate formations and one gets a feeling of intimacy 
on a trip through the caves. 

2. The grooves of Bristlecone pines in the north cirque of Mount Wheeler 
and on Mount Washington are as impressive as those on the White Mountains. 
Some of these have been determined to be older than the Sequoias. Surely one 
such grove should be preserved in a national park. 

38. The rock glaciers, nivation ridges, and talus slopes are outstanding and 
represent a most unusual feature not to be found in other national parks, except 
Mount McKinley. These features of mass wasting of rock are quite interesting 
and could be of considerable interest to tourists. 

4. The field of permanent ice first described by William Eimbech and reported 
by I. C.: Russell in 1883 is somewhat of a curiosity in itself, located over 400 
miles from the Sierra Nevadas, out in the middle of the Great Basin. Weldon 
Heald visited the ice field in 1955 and reported it to be a glacier. Other glacial 
features, including the small lakes and moraines, are of considerable interest. 

5. The view from the top of Wheeler Peak or from any of the ridge lines 
tells the story of the Great Basin with its basin-and-range structure. From here 
one can look out over the old lake beds of prehistoric Lake Bonneville and across 
Spring Valley to see the numerous other mountain ranges of the Great Basin. 
The Snake Range is as typical a basin range as any in Nevada. Recent work 
has thrown new light on the so-called basin and range structure. 

The total of these fine features makes the area unique and at the same time 
highly representative of the basin and range structure. The view from the top 
is breathtaking. These areas can be made easily accessible to the public. 

In addition to these there are other interesting features. 

1. Natural arch in Lexington Canyon is quite interesting and somewhat 
spectacular. 

2. Baker Lake is a beautiful little lake in one of the cirques south of Wheeler 
Peak. Baker cirque also contains some very interesting features of mass-wasting 
of rock such as nivation ridges, talus slopes, and moraines. 

8. The limestone cliffs in the Mount Washington-Lincoln Canyon areas are 
impressive and contain interesting faulting and other geological features that 
could be easily interpreted for the public. Lincoln Canyon contains a good 
campsite. 
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4, Johnson Lake, in a small cirque on the east side of the range, would make 
a good campsite. It lies near the contact of the granitic intrusion with the 
sedimentary rocks. 

5. Lincoln Peak and Lincoln cirque to the south of the area contain some 
interesting glacial and mass-movement features. 

6. General geological features in most of the canyon would be interesting, 
such as some of the highly complicated block faulting and thrust faulting in 
Big Wash, Lincoln and Swallow Canyons. The quartzite on Wheeler Peak and 
Lehman Creek is amazing in the number of sedimentary features such as cross- 
bedding, raindrops, ete. 

The geology of the area has been described by Drewes (1958), Misch (1954), 
Christiansen (1951), and Spurr (1903). No attempt will be made here to 
review their work. A bibliography of papers describing the area is listed below. 

Christiansen, F. W., et al., 1951. Guidebook to the Geology of Utah, No. 6, 
Geology of the Canyon, House and Confusion Ranges, Millard County, Utah. 
Utah Geological and Mining Survey. 

Drewes, Harold, 1958. Structural geology of the Southern Snake Range, 
Nevada. Bulletin, Geological Society of America, volume 69, pages 221-240. 

Flint, Richard F., 1947. Glacier Geology and the Pleisticene Epoch. John 
‘Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 589 pages. 

Heald, Weldon, 1955. An active Glacier in Nevada. Tucson, Ariz. 

Misch, Peter, and Easton, W., 1954. Large Overthrusts Near Connors Pass 
in the Southern Schell Creek Range, White Pine County, Nev. Bulletin, Geo- 
logical Society of America, Abstract, page 1347. 

Powell, J. W. 1885. Fifth Annual Report of the U.S. Geological Survey, (1883- 
84). U.S. Geological Survey, Annual Report, pages 309-355. 

Spurr, Josiah E., 1903. Descriptive Geology of Nevada South of the Fortieth 
Parallel and Adjacent Parts of California. U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletin. 
208, pages 25-36. 

Wheeler, George M., 1875. Report on the Geographical and Geological Surveys 
West of the One Hundredth Meridian. Volume III, Geology. 

Howell, E. E. Snake Range, pages 240—242. 

Gilbert, G. W. Snake Range, pages 21-156. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epmonp F. LAWRENCE, 
Mining Geologist. 


A letter by the White Pine County Game Management Board and 
signed by J. H. Marsh, chairman; E. T. Clayson, member; and H. L. 
Bauer, Jr., member; and it is in opposition to the bill. It reads as 


follows: 

DECEMBER 4, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: We, the White Pine County Game Management Board, are 
opposed to the establishment of a national park in the Mount Wheeler area of 
the South Snake Range, White Pine County, Nev., because the withdrawal 
of the public domain for the proposed national park would be detrimental to 
the hunting and fishing interests of the sportsmen of White Pine County and 
the State of Nevada. 

WHITE PINE CouNTy GAME MANAGEMENT 
Boarp, 

J. H. MarsH, Chairman. 

E. T. Crayson, Member. 

H. L. Bauer, Jr., Member. 


A letter from Evan I. DeSpain, an assemblyman from White Pine 
County, and he is in opposition to the bill, his letter reads as follows: 


Ey, NEV., December 4, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Str: I am an assemblyman from White Pine County, and I am making 
this statement for the purpose of having it read into the records of the official 
hearings to be held on the proposed Great Basin National Park which hearings 
are to begin December 5. Would you kindly see that this statement is read 
into the records as requested. 
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After listening to many arguments for and against the Great Basin National 
Park, as proposed, I have come to the decision that far too many people could 
be hurt and far too few benefited by such a park being created. 

If the U.S. Forest Service could build access roads into the area, then those 
people who desire to see the area can do so without having the restrictions 
which would be created by the proposed national park. 

I believe that the area which would be included in the proposed park should 
remain as it now is for the mutual benefit of stockmen, miners, and sportsmen. 
I think that these views express the sentiments of many citizens of White Pine 
County. 

Yours truly, 


Evan I. DeSparn. 


We have a statement from Ross Martin of East Ely, Nev., that is 
in opposition to the bill and his statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Ross MARTIN, RANCHER, Hast Ety, Nev. 


I, Ross Martin, a rancher, do not feel that a national park should be estab- 
lished in the Lehman Caves-Mount Wheeler area of the Snake Range because I 
believe it is a detriment to the livestock industry as well as the mining industry. 
I feel that they are taking too many livestock off the range now. Ranchers and 
miners will be unable to cut timber and juniper posts. The basic industries 
that now exist on the Snake Range far outweigh the economic values to be 
derived from a national park, and I believe that the economic advantages to 
White Pine County and the surrounding areas of Nevada have been greatly 
exaggerated. 


We have a letter from J. P. Johansen, stating his opposition to the 
bill, and it reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF J. P. JOHANSEN, RANCHER, Ey, NEV. 


I, J. P. Johansen, a rancher, sportsman, and hunter, post office address, Ely, 
Nev., am opposed to any legislation which will established a national park 
on the Snake Range in White Pine County, Nev. I am opposed to a national 
park in Nevada, and particularly on the Snake Range, for the following reasons: 

It will jeopardize the livestock industry. It will curtail and perhaps entirely 
eliminate mining. It will stop all hunting. A serious problem with predators 
will arise. It will depress real estate values of surrounding ranch lands. It is 
my opinion that the economic advantages to be derived by people who live in 
eastern Nevada from tourist travel has been grossly exaggerated. The basic in- 
dustries that now exist on the Snake Range, such as livestock raising, mining, 
timbering, and the potential new wealth from future mining activities far out- 
weigh the economic values to be derived from a national park. 

I question very much the area proposed for a national park on the Snake 
Range has stature for park status. Almost any mountain range and peaks in 
the higher elevations from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast, including 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, have areas of comparable geological and scenie 
interests. 

I have always prided myself with being an ardent hunter and a good sports- 
man. I would hate to see one of the best and largest hunting areas in the State 
of Nevada taken away from we sportsmen and hunters. 

The area, as it is now administered by the U.S. Forest Service, under the 
multiple-use principle, allows hunters, fishermen, and campers to use and enjoy 
the area without paying a continuous entrance fee. 

I don’t think any good purpose will be served by passing legislation which will 
establish a national park on the Snake Range. 


We have a letter from Dee W. Heckethorn, of Spring Valley, Nev., 
which is in opposition to the bill and reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF DEE W. HECKETHORN, SPRING VALLEY, NEV. 


I, Dee W. Heckethorn, a Nevada rancher, post office address, Spring Valley, 
Nev., object to the inclusion of the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves area into:.a 
national park because I live in common with the miners and ranchers of White 
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Pine County and know that it is definitely. going to hurt the livestock industry 
and the mining industry if such legislation goes into effect. 


We have a letter from Tony Amaechaevarria, president of the Bas- 
tian Creek Sheep Co. It is in opposition to the bill and reads as 
follows: 

BASTIAN CREEK SHEEP Co., 
Ely, Nev., November 30, 1959. 
Re subcommittee hearings on Senate bill 2664. 
Mr. Roy WHITTAKER, 


Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee Staff, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Mr. WHITTAKER: I do not feel that a national park should be established 
in the Lehman Caves-Mount Wheeler area of the Snake Range because it will 
interfere with livestock grazing, mining, and hunting. It will also create a seri- 
ous predator problem. It will also be impossible for ranchers and miners to cut 
timber and juniper posts. 

I feel that the economic advantages to White Pine County and the surround- 
ing areas of Nevada has been grossly overstated. I do not feel it is a good 
policy to freeze areas of new wealth. 

Very truly yours, 
Tony AMAECHAEVARRIA, President. 


- We have a letter from Caesar Caviglia; he is opposed to the park, 
and his letter reads as follows: 

Bry, NeEv., December 4, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I wish to express my opposition to the proposed Great Basin Na- 
tional Park, which would be established by the enactment of Senate bill 2664 
and I request that the following statement be made a part of the official records 
of the subcommittee hearings to be held in Ely, Nev., December 5, 1959. 

I have been an independent miner in White Pine County, Nev., for more than 
80 years and I feel that I am qualified to express an opinion regarding the 
proposed national park. The area embraced within the proposed park, and 
particularly the mountainous sections thereof, is highly mineralized and should 
yield vast quantities of minerals and metals in the future. It is my under- 
standing that the proposed bill would put a halt to all future prospecting within 
the boundaries of the proposed park. As one vitally interested in the future 
development of our mineral resources, I strenuously object to the area being 
withdrawn as a future mineral producing area. 

I cannot help but feel that the White Pine County area and the city of Ely 
will derive limited benefits economically or otherwise from the establishment 
of the proposed Great Basin National Park. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CAESAR CAVIGLIA. 


A letter from Marshall S. Dale stating his opposition to the park. 
It reads as follows: 
RutH, NEv., December 4, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Deak Sir: The creation of a park in the Mt. Wheeler area of White Pine 
County, Nev., will eliminate important uses of the area which are now possi- 
ble. The uses to which I refer are mining, grazing, fishing, hunting, and possible 
lumbering. Only fishing would remain if the park is created. 

The area, as a national forest, is now open to the public use for all of the 
uses which would exist if it were a national park. 

The creation of this proposed park has been promoted by a number of busi- 
nessmen in the Ely area who hope to benefit from the tourist trade which would 
result from travel to a national park. 

A further reason for my opposition to such a proposal is that it would extend 
and increase another Federal bureaucracy at the expense of still greater 
taxation. 

Respectfully yours, 
MarsHALL S. Date. 
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We have a letter from Edward F. Sheriff stating his opposition to 
the bill. It reads as follows: 


Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sir: I do not want the Mount Wheeler area converted into a national 
park. The area the Lehman Caves are in is already large enough. If this area 
is converted to a national park it is an added expense to the taxpayer. The only 
ones who benefit would be motel owners, gambling establishments, gas stations, 
and affiliated businesses. Besides depriving local residents of the hunting, fish- 
ing, and mining rights. 

Respectfully yours, 


Rout, NEv., December 4, 1959. 


EpWARD F. SHERIFF. 


A letter from Harold L. Potter stating his opposition to the bill. 


It reads as follows: 

Ey, NEv., December 4, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

DearR Sir: I am associated with John W. Galbreth & Co., which firm is en- 
gaged in the real estate business in McGill, Nev., and Ruth, Nev. I have been 
a resident of this area for approximately 4 years, and I am familiar with the. 
area which would be included in the Great Basin National Park if such is 
created. 

I am definitely opposed to the creation of this park as set forth in Senate: 
bill 2664 and I would like this statement of mine read into the official records 
of the hearings to begin on the proposed park beginning December 5. 

To begin with, the national park as proposed would eliminate all multiple-use 
type operations to the great detriment of sportsmen, livestock operators, and 
miners. If the area were sufficiently scenic, perhaps it might justify the sacri- 
fice of the multiple-use provisions; but I am of the opinion that the area has 
very little to offer in the way of scenic attractions. The most scenic portions 
such as Lehman Caves National Monument and the Humboldt National Forest 
have already been given recognition. 

In addition, I would like to state that recently there has been developed a: 
great interest in the mineral known as beryllium. If the park is established it 
will prevent any further mining locations which may very well be to the great 
detriment of the new mining industry. 

Being in the real estate business, I am of the belief that property values will 
not increase in the event a park is established. What we need in this area 
is a new industry of some type which would enhance real estate values and 
bring some economic benefit to this area. A new mining industry would greatly 
assist this area economically and I feel that the creation of a national park 
will not be in the best interests of the people of White Pine County. 

Yours truly, 
Harorp L., Porrer. 


A letter from Jack L. Ball, of Ely, stating his opposition to the bill.. 


The letter reads as follows: 

Ey, Nev., December 3, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sir: I am in the jewelry business in Ely, Nev., and I have been in such 
business since 1950. I am definitely opposed to the creation of the Great Basin 
National Park as set forth in Senate bill 2664. I am taking this opportunity 
to set forth my reasons for being opposed to the establishment of the park, 
and I would appreciate it if you would include this statement as part of the- 
official records of the hearings to begin in Ely, Nev., on December 5, 1959. 

I am personally familiar with the areas which would be included in the 
proposed park, and in my opinion the areas do not have sufficient scenic or: 
recreational values to warrant the creation of the proposed park. The afore- 
mentioned bill is very restrictive in nature and would have a detrimental effect 
on ranching as well as mining interests. 

I am not against the establishment of national parks as such where the areas 
warrant it; in fact, I think national parks are very worthwhile in areas which: 
have sufficient natural scenery to justify their creation. 
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If the proposed Great Basin National Park is established it will sacrifice a 
great portion of undeveloped and unexplored mineralized areas which could 
very well prove to be a great economic boon to the State of Nevada and this 
community in particular. A number of mines have been in existence for some 
period of time; however, recently an entirely new interest has been developed 
in the beryllium mineral. It is true that existing mining claims will not be 
affected, but only a small percentage of the mineralized area has been explored 
for the development of beryllium. 

In addition, the restrictive nature of the proposed bill would have an adverse 
effect on ranching interests. 

Predatory animals will be allowed to be protected within the park, and the 
ranchers will have little defense against the-damage which would be done by 
mountain lions and other animals. I am also told that ranchers would not 
be allowed to supervise and maintain the flow of water to their nearby ranches 
from the lands which would comprise the proposed park areas. Unless ranchers 
are able to maintain the waterways and creeks, beaver dams or other obstruc- 
tions are bound to occur. 

I am in hopes that the committee members will carefully study all of the 
factors associated with the creation of the proposed park, and in so doing will 
realize that such a park will not be in the best interests of the people of the 
State of Nevada. 

Yours truly, 
Jack L. Batt. 


A letter from Don M. Robison stating his opposition to the bill. The 
letter reads as follows: 
Ey, NEv., December 3, 1959. 


Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I am an independent miner associated with my father, Sam M. 
Robison. I would like this statement to be read into the official records of the 
hearings to be held in Ely, Nev., beginning December 5, 1959, regarding the pro- 
posed Great Basin National Park. 

My father and I have mining interests in the Rob’nson mining district, but we 
do not have any interests in the area which would be included in the proposed 
park. Consequently, I feel that the opinions expressed herein are not subject 
to prejudice. 

The lands which would be included within the boundaries of the proposed park 
are heavily mineralized and I feel that it would be to the detriment of mining 
interests if the area in question should be withdrawn from further location and 
entry. I realize that existing mining claims would not be affected; however, 
the creation of a national park as proposed in Senate bill 2664 would preclude 
any further exploration for minerals. 

At the present time, there has been developed a great interest in the mineral 
known as beryllium. The beryllium mining industry promises to be a very 
substantial one, and quantities of beryllium are known to exist within the 
area which would be included within the proposed park. The economy of the 
State of Nevada could well use the benefits which would be derived from a 
beryllium mining industry. If the recreational or scenic value of the areas in- 
volved were of sufficient value, perhaps there would be a sound basis for sacrific- 
ing the mineralized areas, but under the circumstances it is my opinion that it 
would be a great mistake to establish a national park as set forth in the afore- 
mentioned bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don M. Rosrson. 


A letter from F. L. Heidenreich stating his opposition to the bill 
and it reads as follows: 
Ey, NEv., December 3,. 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Srr: I am an employee of the Kennecott Copper Corp. and I have 
resided in East Ely, Nev., for approximately 4 years. 

I am very strongly of the opinion that the areas which would be included in 
the proposed Great Basin National Park, if established, should be left open as 
they are now. 
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If a national park is established, it will prevent any mineral exploration, 
and I feel that the area is sufficiently mineralized to leave it open for further 
development. 

As it now is, the public is allowed to use the areas; and in the long run more 
people will probably benefit from the lands involved if they are left as they are. 

The Senate bill 2664 is not a multiple-use type; and consequently, the park 
would prevent further mineral development as well as certain restrictions 
would be placed on the operations of ranchers. 

Sincerely, 
F. L. HEImIDENREICH. 


A letter from Ernest F. Morley stating his opposition to the bill. 
The letter reads as follows: 
Ey, NrEv., December 1, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Hly, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I am submitting this statement for the purpose of expressing my 
views regarding the establishment of the proposed Great Basin National Park 
as set forth in Senate bill 2664. It is my request that this statement be made 
a part of the official records of the hearings to begin in Ely, Nev., on December 
5, 1959, concerning the proposed park. 

I am the owner and operator of the Standard Markets in Ely and McGill, 
Nev., and I have been engaged in such business since 1945. Being in such 
business, I have had occasion to become closely acquainted with the ranchers 
and other individuals having interests in the area to be included in the pro- 
posed park. 

I am personally familiar with the lands to be included in the proposed park 
and in my opinion, it does not have any substantial portions that would be of 
sufficient value to the American public to warrant the establishment of the 
proposed park. A great portion of the area is fit only for grazing purposes and 
would have little, if any, interest to tourists. In addition, if the park were 
established as provided in the proposed bill, it would remove a great number 
of acres from the lands now used for grazing by many ranchers. 

The Mount Wheeler area of the proposed park is known to contain a great 
potential for the production of beryllium. If it were possible to establish a 
new mining industry in this area, it would be a great boost to the economy of 
the immediate area as well as to the entire State of Nevada. The bill as 
proposed would preclude any further development of the mineral resources in 
this area; and consequently, would bring a halt to the development of the hoped 
for new mining industry. 

For these reasons, I am definitely opposed to the establishment of the park 
as proposed in the aforementioned bill. I feel that it would be in the best 
interests of the American public if the proposed park is not established. 

Yours truly, 


Ernest F. Morey. 


A. letter from Fred A. Farnsworth stating his opposition to the 
bill, and his letter reads as follows: 
Ey, NEv., December 2, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I am taking this occasion to submit this statement to you express- 
ing my sentiments about the establishment of the proposed Great Basin National 
Park. I would like this statement to be included and made a part of the official 
records of the hearings to be held in Ely, Nev., on the proposed park beginning 
December 5, 1959. 

At this time and for the past 30 years, I have been engaged in ranching and 
livestock operations near the immediate vicinity of the proposed Great Basin 
National Park. I am definitely oposed to the creation of the proposed park 
for a number of reasons. 

First of all, I am very familiar with the area which would be included in the 
proposed park; and I fail to see anything that would warrant the establish- 
ment of a national park. In my opinion, the area is not particularly scenic; 
and there are many other areas in this State similar to the area proposed for 
the Great Basin National Park. I doubt very much whether the creation of the 
proposed Great Basin National Park would attract enough tourists to make 
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the park worthwhile. The creation and maintenance of such a park is an expen- 
sive operation and a burden to the Ameriean taxpayers. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it would be a waste of money. 

In addition, if the proposed park were established as provided in Senate 
bill 2664, it would remove many thousands of acres from grazing. This area 
is presently very important for livestock operations to many ranchers and much 
of this area which would be included in the proposed park is fit only for grazing 
operations. 

I would also like to mention the fact that the area which would be included 
in the proposed park has a great deal of mineralization, and this area probably 
has more mineralization than most other areas in White Pine County. Very 
recently thereyhas occurred a great interest in the exploration and development 
of this area for the production of the mineral known as beryllium. It is the 
great hope and expectation of many of the citizens of this county that a new 
mining industry could be developed. It is very possible that a substantial 
mining industry for beryllium could be developed in the very near future. This 
would be a great boost to the economy of the communities near the areas of 
production as well as the entire State of Nevada. Naturally, if the mineralized 
area is to be included in the proposed park, it would preclude any further 
exploration and development of the area for the production of all minerals; and, 
in particular, the mineral known as beryllium. It is true that vested interests 
would not be affected by the proposed park: however, at this time most of the 
mineralized area has not been explored or developed. Consequently, the crea- 
tion of the park would bring a halt to any further exploration. 

It is my request that the members of the subcommittee seriously consider 
the above reasons; and, in so doing, I am in hopes that they will conclude that 
the creation of the proposed Great Basin National Park will not be in the best 
interests of the American public and the State of Nevada in particular. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. FARNSWORTH. 


A letter from John Boundy stating his opposition to the bill which 
reads as follows: 
Ey, Nev., December 8, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


DeEAR Siz: This statement has been prepared by me in order that it may be- 
come a part of the official records of the hearings to be held in Ely, Nev., re- 
garding the proposed Great Basin National Park, which hearings are to begin 
December 5, 1959. It is my request that this statement be read into the records 
at the time of the hearings. 

I am a long-time resident of Ely, Nev., in fact, I have been a resident for more 
than 50 years. Being a long-time resident of this area, I am very familiar with 
the territory of eastern Nevada; and I am particularly familiar with the area 
involved in the proposed Great Basin National Park. 

For most of my life, I have been engaged in the mining industry and I have 
at this time certain mining interests in the area which would be included in the 
proposed park. I realize that the Senate bill 2664 with respect to the proposed 
park provides that vested interests will not be affected ; however, the area has a 
great deal of mineralization and at this time there is a great potential for fu- 
ture mineral exploration and development. Within the past year there has been 
a substantial discovery of the mineral known as beryllium, and it is anticipated 
that a substantial beryllium mining industry could be developed in the area if 
such is not prevented by the establishment of the proposed national park. The 
economy of eastern Nevada could well use a new mining industry, and I hope 
that the subcommittee members consider this when they are studying the fac- 
tors involved in the creation of this national park. 

Aside from the mining interests to be affected by the creation of a national 
park, there are a number of other interests that would be adversely affected by 
the establishment of the proposed park. Many ranchers would lose certain 
grazing rights and the remainder of their livestock operations would be affected 
by loss due to predatory animals that would be allowed to multiply within the 
proposed park. 

In my opinion, the area which would be included in the proposed park has 
little to offer in the way of recreational or scenic values. The most scenic of the 
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areas have already been given certain status such as the Lehman Caves Na- 
tional Monument. Much of the area which would be included within the bound- 
aries of the proposed park is fit only for grazing; and consequently, I do not feel 
that the area has sufficient value to give it the status of a national park. 

If the park is established as proposed, I feel that there are various business 
interests that will be adversely affected in eastern Nevada; and, in addition, 
the cost of the creation and maintenance of the proposed park would not be in 
the best interests of the American taxpayers. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Bounpy. 


A letter from Wesley Jordan stating his opposition to the bill, 
and it reads as follows: 
Baker, NEv., December 2, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I am a resident of the Baker, Nev., area and at this time I am 
an employee of the U.S. Forest Service. 1 have been with the U.S. Forest 
Service for approximately 3 years and prior to such time, for a period of ap- 
proximately 30 years, I was engaged in ranching operations in the same vicinity. 

I am submitting this statement at this time to express my views about the 
ereation of the proposed Great Basin National Park. I would like this state- 
ment of mine to be included and made a part of the official records of the 
hearings to be held on the proposed park beginning December 5, 1959. 

I am of the firm opinion that it is not in the best public interests to establish 
the proposed Great Basin National Park. First of all, I do not feel that the 
area has sufficient scenic value for the basis of establishing the proposed park. 
Many other areas in this State are similar in scenery, and much of the area 
which would be included in the proposed park is fit only for grazing purposes. 

In addition, if the park is established as proposed, it would be a breeding 
ground for predatory animals to the great detriment of the surrounding 
ranchers. The fact that the ranchers will not be able to hunt the predatory 
animals in the park will leave them little defense against the loss of livestock 
due to predatory animals. 

Aside from the loss of livestock due to predatory animals, a number of 
ranchers will be adversely affected due to withdrawals of the lands for grazing 
purposes. 

I might also mention that the area which would be included in the proposed 
park is known to have a great deal of mineralization; and very recently there 
has been a very strong interest in the exploration and production of the mineral 
known as beryllium. It would be a great boon to the State of Nevada if a new 
mining industry could be established at this time. Many citizens of this area 
would like to see the new mining industry develop, but if the proposed park is 
established much of the mineralized area will be eliminated from any further 
exploration. This would be to the great economic detriment of the communities 
near the places of production as well as the entire State. 

Very truly yours, 
WESLEY JORDAN. 


We have a letter from A. D. Taylor of Ely, Nev., stating opposi- 
tion tothe bill. Itreads as follows: 
Ey, Nrev., December 2, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: The following statement has been prepared by me to set forth 
my objections to the creation of the proposed great Basin National Park as 
provided for by Senate bill 2664. It is my request that this statement be in- 
cluded and made a part of the official records of the hearings to be held in 
Ely, Nev., beginning December 5, 1959. I trust that you will see that this. 
statement is included as requested. 

To begin with, I have been a resident of the Ely, Nev., area for more than 
50 years; and I am very familiar with the area which would comprise the 
proposed Great Basin National Park. 

In the first place, I have certain mining interests in the area which would 
be included in the proposed park. I realize that the aforementioned bill would 
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not affect vested interests; however, the proposed bill would preclude any 
further exploration and development of any minerals. 

Within the past year, a very great interest has been developed in the min- 
eral known as beryllium. The area to be included in the proposed park is 
known to have a great potential for the production of beryllium. If the park 
is established as proposed, it would immediately terminate all hopes for the 
development of a new mining industry in this area. The economy of eastern 
Nevada could well use a new industry at this time. Perhaps a certain amount 
of tourist business would arise from the creation of the proposed park ; however, 
this would probably be minute as compared to the benefits to be derived from 
a new mining industry. 

I would also like to state that ranchers in and near the area, which would 
comprise the proposed park, will be adversely affected for several reasons. 
Predatory animals will immediately become a problem and be a great cause 
of livestock losses for the adjoining ranchers. Also, some of the ranchers 
would ineur problems with their water rights. It is my understanding that the 
proposed bill would prevent any action by the ranchers to supervise and main- 
tain the supply of water to their ranches. As you can readily see, an adequate 
supply of water is absolutely a necessity to the successful operation of a 
ranch. 

I am in hopes that the subcommittee members will carefully consider all of 
the problems involved with respect to the proposed park; and in so doing 
they will realize that the best interests of the American public and the State 
of Nevada will not be served by the establishment of the proposed park. 

Very truly yours, 


A. D. TaAYLor. 
«A letter from Lawrence V. Bunker of Baker, Nev., stating opposi- 
tion to the bill, which reads as follows: 


Baker, NEv., December 1, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I have some very strong sentiments regarding the proposed crea- 
tion of the Great Basin National Park as provided by Senate bill 2664, and I am 
preparing this statement for the purpose of having it included and made a part 
of the official records of the hearings to be held in Ely, Nev., beginning Decem- 
ber 5, 1959. I trust that you will see that this letter is made a part of such 
records, 

I am engaged in ranching operations near Baker, Nev., and I have been a 
resident of the Baker, Nev., area since 1949. I am definitely not in favor of 
the proposed park for a number of reasons as stated hereafter in this statement. 
Although the boundaries of the proposed park do not include my ranching oper- 
ations; nevertheless, the creation of the park would be a detriment to my 
ranching operations as well as the operations of many surrounding ranchers. 
The creation of the proposed park would give protection to predatory animals 
_— many ranchers in the nearby areas are bound to have substantial livestock 
osses. 

In addition, I am under the impression that the water rights of the surround- 
ing ranchers may be adversely affected due to the fact that the ranchers will not 
be allowed to control the flow of water to their ranches. For instances, if a 
beaver dam should block the supply of water, the ranchers being supplied by 
such stream would not be allowed to remove the beaver dam. As you ¢can see, 
many types of difficulties could arise which would interfere with the flow of 
water to the ranches below. 

Aside from the foregoing reasons, there is a great doubt in my mind that the 
area has sufficient scenic value to warrant the creation of the proposed park. 
Many dollars will go into the creation and maintenance of the proposed park: 
and as far as I am concerned, the taxpayers would not receive sufficient value 
for the money to be expended. 

Sincerely, 


LAWRENCE V. BUNKER. 
We have a letter from Harvey W. Young of Ely, Nev., stating his 
opposition to the bill. It reads as follows: 
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Ery, Nev., November 28, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I am writing this statement to express my sentiments regarding 
Senate bill 2664 regarding the proposed establishment of the Great Basin 
National Park. 

I am a resident of Ely, Nev., and have been since 1982; and I am very 
familiar with the area which would comprise the proposed Great Basin Na- 
tional Park. In my opinion, the proposed area does not contain scenery or 
other tourist attractions that would be of sufficient interest to warrant the 
establishment of the proposed park. 

I have been in business in Ely, Nev., since 1944 and have had since such 
time the opportunity to deal with ranchers living in the area near the proposed 
park. The establishment of a park as proposed in the aforementioned Senate 
bill would be to the detriment of the ranchers interested in that area. The 
proposed bill is not a multiple-use type; and consequently, areas now open for 
grazing would be closed in the event that a park is established. 

The area to be part of the proposed park contains a great potential for the 
development of the mineral known as beryllium. The enactment of the afore- 
mentioned bill would preclude any further mineral development which would 
be to the economic detriment of the State of Nevada. 

Sincerely, 
Harvey W. Young. 


A letter from Clay Hendrix from Lund, Nev., stating opposition 
to the bill and it reads as follows: 

Lunp, NeEv., November 30, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, * 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to express my feelings regarding the proposed Great 
Basin National Park as set forth in Senate bill 2664. 

I am a resident of Lund, Nev., and have been a livestock operator all of my 
life. The lands which would be contained in the proposed Great Basin National 
Park would remove approximately 147,000 acres of land from grazing opera- 
tions, Which would be a detriment to the ranchers involved. 

In addition, the area has a great potential for the development of beryllium, 
which would be of great economic benefit to the State of Nevada as well as the 
communities near the source of production. The proposed bill does not pro- 
vide for multiple use of the lands to be contained within the proposed park; 
and consequently, ranching interests as well as mining interests would suffer. 
It is my opinion that multiple use of this land would be to the best interests 
of the people of Nevada as well as the United States. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am opposed to the establishment of the proposed 
Great Basin National Park. 

Sincerely, 
CLAY HENDRIX. 


A letter from Sam M. Robison of Ely, Nev., stating opposition to 
the proposed park. It reads as follows: 
Eny, Nev., December 3, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: I have prepared the following statement so that it may be included 
and made a part of the official records of the hearings to be held regarding the 
proposed Great Basin National Park, which hearings are to begin December 5, 
1959. It is my request that you see that this statement is included as requested. 

To begin with, I am a longtime resident of the Ely, Nev., area. I have been 
in this area for approximately 35 years prior to this time; and during that 
period, I have spent approximately 27 years as an independent miner. 

At the present time I do not have any interests which would be included 
within the boundaries of the proposed park, but I am of the firm opinion that it 
would not be in the best public interest to create a national park in the pro- 
posed area. Being in the mining industry, I know that the area which would 
be included in the proposed park has a great deal of mineralization; and al- 
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though vested interests would not be affected by the proposed park ; nevertheless, 
it would prevent any further exploration for minerals of any type. 

If the area to be included in the proposed park had sufficient scenic value, 
perhaps there might be some justification for sacrificing the mineralized area ; 
however, the area has very little to offer in the way of scenic value; and for 
such reasons I feel very strongly that the national park as proposed should not 
be established. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam M. Ropsison. 


A letter from Marjorie Robison, of Ely, Nev., stating opposition to 
the proposed park, and it reads as follows: 


Ety, Nev., December 4, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: My name is Marjorie Robison and my husband, Shirley G. Robison, 
and I have resided in Ely, Nev., for more than 35 years. We are the owners 
of the Culligan Soft Water Service here in Ely; and, in addition, we have 
certain ranching interests. 

My husband and I are of the firm opinion that the proposed Great Basin 
National Park is not in the best public interests. To begin with, much of the 
area which would be a part of the proposed park, if established, is highly 
mineralized; and if the park is created, it will bring a halt to all further lo- 
cations or entries by mining claimants. Recently there has been a very strong 
interest created in the beryllium mineral, and at this early date only a small 
fraction of the mineralized area has been explored for beryllium deposits. 
Certain deposits have already been located; but, naturally, it would be to the 
great economic benefit of this State if further deposits could be located. 

I would also like to mention that many ranchers will be damaged to a certain 
extent by the creation of a national park as set forth in Senate bill 2664. I 
understand also that grazing permits within the boundaries of the national park 
would eventually be terminated. Many ranchers are dependent upon grazing 
permits to operate economically. There is also the problem of predatory animals 
which would be allowed to multiply unrestricted within the safety of the park. 
I am sure that livestock losses would be substantial if there is not some way to 
control the number of predatory animals. 

Would you kindly see that this statement is made a part of the official records 
of the hearings which are to begin December 5, 1959, in Ely, Nev., regarding 
the aforementioned park. 

Very truly yours, 
MARJORIE Rosrson. 


We have a letter from the Universal Resources Corp., signed by 
Kenneth Presley, secretary, stating opposition to the proposed park, 
and it reads as follows: 

UNIVERSAL RESOURCES CorP., 
Denver, Colo., December 3, 1959. 
Hon, ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sr: The following statement is being prepared by me on behalf of 
Universal Resources Corp., and it is my request that this statement be made a 
part of the official records of the hearings on the proposed Great Basin National 
Park, which hearings are to run from December 5 to December 8. 

Our corporation currently has interests in certain mining claims involved in 
gold discoveries, which claims would be within the boundaries of the park if 
established. The proposed bill for the purpose of establishing the Great Basin 
National Park provides that the park would be subject to vested mining inter- 
ests; however, it would stop any further locations of mining claims for gold or 
any other mineral. 

Many types of minerals are found in the area which would comprise the 
park, and at this time there has not been a great deal of exploration for some 
of the minerals. For instance, within the past year a substantial discovery of 
beryllium has been made; and at the present time it is anticipated that further 
discoveries will be made in the immediate vicinity. 
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If the area were sufficiently scenic, it might be worthwhile to forget about 
future mineral development, but the area is not outstanding as far as scenery 
goes, and I feel that it would be a great mistake to establish the park as 
proposed. 

KENNETH PRESLEY, Secretary. 


We have a statement in the form of a petition signed by about 20 
people and they are stating their opposition to the proposed park. It 
reads as follows: 

Ey, Nev., November 30, 1959. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, respectfully request the following state- 
ment be made a part of the official record in protest to the proposed Great 
Basin National Park: 

We favor the multiple-use principle of these public lands rather than recrea- 
tion only. Under multiple use all resources, grazing, fish and game, water, recre- 
ation, timber, and mining contribute to our local and national economy. 

This proposed park area is very good game habitat. Under park administra- 
tion all hunting would end. With our population expanding like it is, we feel 
we should be trying to develop new hunting grounds rather than eliminating the 
ones we now have. 

V. E. Morrow 
(And 19 others). 


(The above petition was signed by 20 individuals. The signatures 
are on file with the committee.) 

We have a letter from the Utah Wool Growers, Inc., of Salt Lake 
City, and signed by Mr. Broadbent as president, stating opposition to 


the bill. It “reads as follows: 
UtTatn Woot Growers, INC., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 4, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: This is to protest against the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Cave bill, 
S. 2664, submitted by the Utah Wool Growers Association. The passage of this 
bill, which would greatly enlarge the area adjacent to the Lehman Cave, would 
cause irreparable damage to many livestock men in both Utah and Nevada. 
These livestock outfits will face liquidation of their holdings and be forced out 
of business by the loss of their grazing lands if S. 2664 is enacted in its present 
form. 

We are informed that an area comprising approximately 146,000 acres is asked 
to be withdrawn from industrial use. Such a request is preposterous and is 
indicative of the impractical viewpoint of those people who are requesting such 
legislation. We believe that a suitable area safeguarding the Lehman Cave 
should be withdrawn to preserve this national monument with all its valuable 
archeological data, but to ask that the resources available in this land area be 
locked up and their use denied to our citizens would injure the general economy. 
The placing in cold storage of essential resources such as grazing, mining, timber 
products, agricultural water and game is an untenable position and such a re- 
quest should be emphatically denied by legislators charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping this a land of opportunity and a place to make a livelihood. 

The Utah Wool Growers Association hereby protests any large land with- 
drawal. We would like to voice our faith in the good judgment of you Con- 
gressmen on this committee and we believe you gentlemen will recommend to 
the Congress an area sufficient.to protect the national monument in question, 
but keep the withdrawn area to not more than a thousand acres. Such a recom- 
mendation would safeguard the future of both the national monument and pre- 
serve the needs and rights of the citizens involved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J.R. BroapBent, President. 


We have a letter from Beatrice Halstead, of Nye County, Nev., 


stating her opposition to the proposed park and the letter reads as 
follows: 
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Nye County, NEv., December 4, 1959. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Ely, Nev. 


Dear Sir: A national park on the Snake Range in White Pine County will 
adversely affect ranching, livestock raising, mining, hunting, and fishing; there- 
fore, I am opposed to Senate bill 2664 which will establish the Great Basin Na- 
tional Park in Nevada. 

The history of the operation of national parks show that only one park is 
self-supporting. I do not feel we taxpayers should be burdened additionally 
for the support of another park. From what I have observed and heard, most 
of the proponents for the establishment of the national park in White Pine 
County believe a park will bring many millions of dollars to White Pine County. 
This is not the case. Tourists who visit the park and stop overnight will prob- 
ably stay at a lodge in the park area. If the tourist continues, this tourist will 
probably continue east to Delta, Utah, or Milford, Utah, or west to the junction 
of Highways 6 and 93 at Major Woods station and continue south to Las Vegas. 
It is doubtful that Ely would get a very large percentage of park tourists. Busi- 
ness as a result of the park would be of short duration, probably 90 days at the 
most. 

There are plenty of parks now that people could go to that have more to offer 
than Wheeler Peak. If they want a park there at Lehman Caves, I wouldn’t 
object to that, but most people don’t want to get out of their cars to go up and 
see that lake. There are plenty of lakes more beautiful that they don’t even 
have to get off the highway to see. 

When resources are developed, the owners take care of the pay roll. When 
a national park is established, the taxpayers take care of the pay roll. 

I, Beatrice Halstead, and my husband, Ed Halstead, are engaged in the ranch- 
ing and livestock business in Nye County, Nev., and we wish to go on record as 
opposing Senate bill 2264. 

Very truly yours, 


BEATRICE HALSTEAD. 
Our first witness in the afternoon hearing is Dr. Vernon E. Scheid, 


director of Nevada Bureau of Mines. Doctor, we are glad to have 
you with us this afternoon. Just be seated, Doctor, and make your- 
self comfortable. I see that you have before us a prepared state- 
ment, and you may proceed to develop that statement as you see fit. 

Dr. Vernon E. Scuemw. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, and Con- 
gressman Baring. It is perhaps better to read the statement. Then 
if the committee so desires they can ask me questions. 

Senator Brstz. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF DR. VERNON E. SCHEID, DIRECTOR, NEVADA 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Dr. Scuetp. It is axiomatic to most Americans that all the nat- 
ural resources of our country should be used for the maximum good 
of our citizens for all time. I am fully aware that the lands, within 
the area proposed for the creation of the Great Basin National Park, 
contain many natural resources; among which are: trees, water, graz- 
ing areas, wildlife, mineral deposits, as well as recreational opportuni- 
ties for our people. These and other natural resources must be 
considered in arriving at decision to produce the greatest benefit for 
the longest possible period of time. 

The conservation of natural resources is imperative; in order to 
keep our country strong. One must be careful, however, to dis- 
tinguish between conservation and preservation. I should like to 
quote the well-known conservation pledge, and I quote: 
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I give my pledge as an American to save and faithfully to defend from waste 
the natural resources of my country—its soils and minerals, its forests, waters 
and wildlife. 

You will note that although this conservation pledge mentions 
many types of natural resources, it says nothing about preservation ; 
it merely states that we shall defend these natural resources from 
waste. 

True conservation is the wise use of natural resources without 
waste. The idea of wise use of all types of resources is built into 
the American way of life. Our national economic life would be 
strangled without it. All of us are familiar with historic examples 
of great accumulation of immense wealth by eastern potentates, 
tyrants, and kings. Such wealth was not wisely used, for it was kept 
in storehouses as useless material. Our American tax structure is 
designed to prevent the massive accumulation of idle money. We be- 
lieve that wealth, as well as natural resources, should be kept in use 
to benefit the economy of our country. This philosophy is now well 
established and accepted. 

The concept of setting aside valuable natural resources, so that 
they may never be used by the people of our country, is no longer 
tenable. In the past, when our country was small, it might have 
had meaning, but the great growth of our country has made neces- 
sary the wise use of all available resources; so that the storehouse 
concept can no longer be justified. 

In 1872, when the Yellowstone National Park was established, as the 
first unit in our system of national parks, it was not necessary for our 
country to consider the natural resources in a far western wilderness. 
At that time, the withdrawal of large areas of the public domain from 
economic use was of little consequence, but it is doubtful if such actions 
today could be considered wise. In fact, these discussions, concerning 
the creation of a Great Basin National Park, might well serve as the 
occasion to review the laws governing our national parks. It is pos- 
sible, that certain of the natural resources of the presently established 
national parks should now be made available to our people; particu- 
larly if they are a natural resource not available elsewhere in our 
country. 

If we use our public lands wisely, we will use them for many pur- 
oses. This concept is now known as the principle of multiple use. 
erhaps, it does not matter whether the area under consideration be 

called a national park, or a primitive area, or a scenic area, or a 
wilderness area, or a recreation area. Perhaps, what it is called will 
only determine the national agency that will administer it. What 
does matter is that the area be wisely administered and that the recrea- 
tional resources of this area be recognized; however, the recreational 
resources should not be developed to the complete exclusion of vital 
resources, which may some day be found beneath these lands. 

The present administration of public lands by the U.S. Forest 
Service is an example of the application of the principle of multiple use 
of natural resources. The Forest Service was established dominantly 
to protect the forest resources of our country. But under their wise 
guidance, not only is a large and valuable crop of trees harvested each 
year; which brings revenue to our National Government and supplies 
lumber to industry; but in addition, we have the use of many of the 
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forest areas for grazing, for recreation, and for mineral production. 
Perhaps, there are, also, parts of the national parks that should be 
opened to such multiple uses. 

During World War I, tungsten was in great demand for special 
steels. The U.S. production from the few known tungsten deposits 
was inadequate. Production was mainly the three tungsten miner- 
als—hubnerite, wolframite, and ferberite. In order to obtain ade- 
quate supplies to support our war effort, it was necessary vo import 
large quantities of these tungsten minerals from overseas. These 
oversea shipments were imperiled by the submarine attacks of our 
enemy. We obtained the necessary minerals at great sacrifice in lives 
and money. 

After World War I new scientific knowledge was applied to the 
study of minerals. It was learned, that when light of. short wave- 
lengths was thrown upon certain minerals, they gave off visible light of 
long wavelengths. This phenomenon is called fluorescence. One such 
mineral discovered to fluoresce brilliantly is scheelite—another of the 
tungsten minerals. 

After the discovery that scheelite had a characteristic fluorescence 
and the manufacturing of an ultraviolet light, that could be trans- 
ported easily in the field; prospectors began to travel the hills at night 
and to flash their ultraviolet lights on outcrops of rock. They found 
abundant rock areas that fluoresced, to produce the now well-known 
pale biuish-white light. Specimens from these fluorescent outcrops 
were identified in the laboratories as scheelite. 

Throughout World War I, we did not know there were large de- 
posits of scheelite in the United States; for we had no adequate way 
to explore for them; but with the aid of the ultraviolet light America 
discovered many scheelite deposits. As a result of this scientific 
advance, scores of scheelite mines throughout our country were able 
to pour forth their minerals and supply American industry with the 
necessary metal to produce those special steels needed to win World 
War II. Thus, although, in 1917 our production of tungsten was 
quite inadequate, the advances of science showed the way to new min- 
eral discoveries; so that the United States was almost self-sufficient 
during a war a generation later. 

Had the public lands containing these scheelite deposits been with- 
drawn from mineral entry, mineral prospecting could not have been 
done, and even if Congress had changed the laws and permitted pros- 
pecting and mineral entry during World War II, it is doubtful if it 
would have helped; for we do not have time when war is upon us. At 
such time we cannot wait those 2 or 3 years that are so necessary to 
find mineral deposits, and to develop them for production—a process 
that may take several years. 

At Mountain Pass, Calif., 60 miles southwest of Las Vegas, Nev., 
is @ very unusual mineral deposit, containing many rare earths, among 
which are cerium, praseodymium, lanthanum, and neodymium, as 
well as others in lesser amounts. A decade or so ago, this deposit 
was discovered on public land. It is the largest deposit of these rare 
earths in the entire world. As yet, no man knows the full value of 
this deposit; nor have we yet found any outstandingly imporfant use 
for these unusual elements. 

Senator Brstz. Do you have any uses at all as of now for them, 
Doctor? 
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Dr. Scuemw. There are some uses now being developed, yes sir, in 
certain of the ceramic industries and certain of the metal industries. 

Senator Brste. Thank you. 

Dr. Scuem. But what man is wise enough to say, these unusual 
elements will not play an extremely important and vital role in the 
world a generation from now ¢ 

An example of our inability to predict future values of minerals 
readily comes to mind. A generation ago, titanium was of minor 
value and many of its mineral deposits, throughout the world, lay 
idle. Now, it is the common knowledge to every schoolboy that 
titanium is one of the wonder metals of the modern aviation and 
space age. The same may be true ultimately of these strange ele- 
ments in the Mountain Pass rare-earth deposit. The question may 
well be asked, Could this deposit have been discovered and developed 
if mineral entry on these public lands had been prohibited ? 

Senator Brste. Do we have any sources of titanium that can be 
found in the continental United States? 

Dr. Scuem. There are very large deposits in certain regions of New 
York, there are titanium strains in deposits of northern Idaho and 
other places; yes, sir. And we have one of the titanium minerals 
coming from the beach sands in Florida. Blue teal is one of the 
titanium minerals. 

Senator Bratz. Where does the titanium division of National Lead 
operating in Henderson, Nev., receive their supply ? 

Dr. Scuerw. I am not positive, but I think they import theirs from 
Australia. But if the cards were down and money were not too much 
of a matter or foreign labor, we probably could supply them. 

Senator Brntx. There are actual sources of titanium within the 
continental United States? 

Dr. Scuer. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Brste. All right. 

Dr. Scuem. A few years ago, the U.S. Navy Department proposed 
to withdraw large areas of land in northern Nevada for military use. 
A condition of the withdrawal of these lands was to stop mineral 
entry. Since that time, the Eagle-Picher Co, has discovered and de- 
veloped a large deposit of diatomite within the areas originally re- 
quested by the Navy. On the basis of this deposit the company has 
built a modern industrial plant at Lovelock, Nev.; which now sup- 
plies to the chemical and pharmaceutical industries of America high- 
grade diatomite filters. Please note that this discovery was on land 
that was to be withdrawn from all future mineral entry. 

Senator Brste. Both Congressman Baring and I can bear evidence 
to this last paragraph which you have just given. We heard plenty 
of that problem for about 3 solid years. Iam very thankful. And I 
think it would have been a crying shame if this land had been with- 
drawn and had gone to the Navy for their bombing range. So, we 
can bear witness to that. 

Dr. Scuem. Our methods and techniques of exploring for mineral 
deposits are still imperfect. However, they will improve, and as our 
knowledge of geology, geophysics, geochemistry, and other sciences 
increas we will improve our ability to search the earth and find its 
mineral treasures. Until that day, when we can say we have com- 
pletely explored our country, all public land should be left open to 
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mineral entry. This should surely be done if the mineral for which 
we search is unique; in the sense that America does not have an ade- 
quate supply. 

An example of such a unique mineral is tin—for America has no 
known commercial deposits. It is conceivable that there may be 
valuable tin deposits some place in America, buried under a few feet 
of soil or rock. As yet, our sciences have not advanced to the point, 
nor have we invented instruments, which permit us to discover such 
buried tin deposits. We cannot turn up the land over the entire 
country. Even if we could, how deep should we dig? The deposit 
might be 1 foot below the depth at which we decide to stop. America 
has no tin deposits. We are dependent upon the rest of the world 
for tin—so necessary in time of war—yet if tin should be discovered in 
one of our national parks, would it not be the part of wisdom to per- 
mit it to be mined under proper supervision ? 

Perhaps one might say that the forest reserves, the water, the wild- 
life, and the grazing reserves of the area proposed for the Great Basin 
National Park are not unique. Perhaps resources, such as these, exist 
in many other parts of our country, but there may well be minerals 
beneath the land of the proposed park area that are unique. The 
beryllium deposits, recently discovered within the boundaries of the 
proposed Great Basin National Park, are surely unique, and other 
ininerals may yet be found within this area that might be strategic 
and necessary to the safety of America. 

Is there a man among us, who is so wise that he can, in 1959, say, 
with assurance, that future advances in our sciences will not produce 
new and better methods of exploring for minerals? So wise, that he 
can say, that our future exploration methods will not discover buried 
mineral deposits where, today, we do not expect them? So wise, 
that he can say that minerals of a unique nature, and of strategic 
value to the United States, do not underlie the lands proposed for the 
Great Basin National Park? 

Senator Brste. That is a very fine statement, Dr. Scheid. I would 
like to probe just a little. Do I understand your philosophy to be 
that if what you say here is correct, and this is your philosophy, I 
would assume that you would probably have reservations about the 
establishment of any national park. 

Dr. Scurip. I think you are correct in your interpretation. I have 
tried to draw an approach to this in the sense that our times change; 
and with that changing time, we must change our philosophy. And 
America now may face conditions that it did not face 100 years ago. 
And if we have a unique mineral particularly, we must be very care- 
ful that we do not prevent people from discovering it. This whole 
concept is somewhat different from when the conservation ideas were 
started, say 100 years ago, with the establishment of the first Federal 
agencies. There are many minerals which America does not have. 
I cited tin because it is so obvious. We absolutely have no commer- 
cial tin deposits. And right today if we should find one in the 
heart of Washington, D.C., it would be wise to operate it. We just 
have no tin deposits. . 

Senator Bratz. Well, that has some intriguing possibilities.” That 
would be something. 

Congressman Barina. It might be wise, Senator, not to have him 
elaborate on that. 
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Senator Bratz. Maybe it would be wise not to develop this too far. 
What is your thinking now, for example, as to Yellowstone Park? 
I think the figures developed by the National Park Service show that 
Yellowstone National Park is one of the largest, if not the largest of 
the national parks; now, your philosophy is that that should be opened 
up for some selective, supervised prospecting; is that what your 
thinking is? 

Dr. Scuem. Senator, I did not put it in here, but we have been try- 
ing to do the geology of our country, the Ursiology Survey, for many 
years and we are still not completely mapped on any reasonable scale, 
and yet, before we get our country mapped the advances of science 
indicate new methods. A copper deposit was discovered in Arizona 
without any surface showing. The area was flown, tests were made, 
geophysical instruments were taken out, and cells were processed 
through geochemistry, and as a result of this, lines were drawn and 
target areas were made, and then shaft and holes made and copper 
was found 60 feet below the ground. <A nickel deposit was discovered 
by analyzing the chemistry of the leaves falling from trees because 
the roots take up a little nickel. This is geochemistry, mechanical 
geochemistry. These are new methods that are just now getting into 
our mining laws. If such methods should be used, and properly so 
under supervision with the Forest Service, I don’t know that I should 
say that we should rush in on all of our restricted areas—I myself 
love nature, I enjoy climbing; I myself have worked in mountains 
in Idaho and I have seen pictures that are every bit as beautiful as 
the ones we have around the wall here to-day and I love them all. 
But, the problem of conservation, and I think most of us do not real- 
ize, involve two types of resources. Since the very beginning, the 
removable resources and the nonremovable. But they are not of any 
value unless you can develop them and have them when you need 
them. And I would say that these newer instruments do not tear 
up the land. You can do an awful lot of prospecting, examination, 
and mapping, and if you think you have something, prospecting can 
adequately be done under the proper supervision and even production. 
and you probably would not ruin the national park. In my limited 
knowledge of the laws of national parks, I believe that you are 
prohibited from doing this. But if they would open and change the 
older laws, then, we might be prospecting in the older national parks 
and the newer national parks. My only point here is that if this is 
a condition of making this a national park, then I would be opposed 
to it. Then I would like to see it in some other area, such as a forest, 
a scenic area. But I am for preserving this innate natural beauty 
of our area. 

Senator Brete. I think you have made a very good statement on it, 
Dr. Scheid, I was just probing your statement a little. Now, you 
mentioned this beryllium problem. Are you qualified to speak as to 
that or should we rely on someone else ? 

Dr. Scue. I am not qualified to speak as to the beryllium deposits 
as such, because I have not been there. But I have taken the occasion 
to check the records published on the production of beryllium and I 
know something of other beryllium deposits. 

Senator Brere. I think it might be helpful. We want to do a fair, 
objective study of this beryllium discovery, and I think if you have 
these figures as to other beryllium production in the United States 
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and where it is found, and from you in your authority of the Bureau 
of Mines, I think it might be helpful. 

Dr. Scuem. This is quoted from the 1956 Minerals Yearbook, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Mines in collaboration with many of 
the State agencies. And without boring you with the actual details, 
that roughly since 1947 to 1956 America has produced slightly less 
than one-tenth of its annual consumption. And we must, therefore, 
import nine-tenths of all of our consumption of beryllium. 

Senator Bratz. Where do you import it from ? 

Dr. Scurem. They import it from numerous foreign countries. I 
would have to check that, but I know there is some from Colombia. 
It it an overseas product which is vulnerable to submarine attacks in 
time of war. In our own country, we get most of ours from the Black 
Hills, a little from Colorado, and a little from New Mexico. But this 
only makes up one-tenth. 

Senator Birnie. How much is one-tenth of the production? Is it in 
pounds, is it in tons, is it in units? What is the measurement of 
beryllium, how do you measure it ? 

Dr. Scum. I have a quote here. In 1956 we used 4,451 tons in 
consumption of beryllium. 

Senator Brie. That is the total consumptive demand in the United 
States? 

Dr. Scuew. Our production in the United States. The production 
in the United States was 460 tons. And beryllium has risen in de- 
mand in the atomic age. I am not qualified as an atomic expert, 
but again I have brought the Minerals Yearbook and I could read 
« paragraph if the committee desires on some of the modern uses of 
beryllium in the atomic age. 

Senator Bisie. The beryllium people are here, and I have no doubt 
they will make a full showing on it. And if they don’t, you will 
certainly be here this afternoon, I assume, and you can make a state- 
ment on it. 

Dr. Scurew. I do intend to stay here. 

Senator Brste. Congressman Baring asked whether there is a com- 
mercial percentage value on this beryllium that you testified to. 

Dr. Scuem. Monetary value? 

Senator Brstz. He means percentages as to pureness, I assume, 

Congressman Bartne. That’s right. 

Dr. Scuer. These are concentrated in a mineral barrel, and a min- 
eral barrel in concentrated form runs roughly from 10 to 12 percent 
D.E.O., beryllium oxidite, which is the unit upon which they nor- 
mally calculate. That would be the chemical beryllium oxidite. 
Beryllium presents a very difficult metallurgical problem upon which 
I am not qualified to speak. But, again, it is going to be one of the 
future minerals as titanium was a generation ago. This is why I 
drew the titanium example. 

Congressman Barinc. Have you made any tests of this discovery 

ret? 

: Dr. Scuerm. I have not, no. My only point in citing this, though, 
is that here is a mineral that had not been expected or suspected. Who 
can say that there are not other minerals underlying this particular 
area ‘ 

Senator Cannon. What is the value tonwise? Is there quite a 
high value mineral there? This mineral that is being shipped in? 
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Dr. Scurm. I just don’t know. Again, I would have to quote the 
Minerals Yearbook. But I do not think the monetary value is the 
point. I think the strategic necessity of it in the atomic activities 
is the real point. 

Senator Cannon. Isn’t it a fact, though, that we are not supporting 
a stockpiling of it now? We are actually buying them at the present- 
day monetary value. 

Dr. Scurr. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Cannon. So if these minerals can be shipped in at a lower 
cost than we can produce them here, even if we found we had a lot of 
it, under present-day market conditions, and under the present policy 
of the administration they apparently would continue to ship it in. 

Dr. Scurm. I have no way of knowing what the administration 
would do. I am only pointing out that in time of war you may not be 
able to ship it in. 

Senator Cannon. Yes, but I am relating that to what they are doing 
with other minerals at the present time. Those minerals that would 
be strategic minerals in time of war. 

Dr. Scuxr. Well, they have stockpiled some and there are many 
opinions as to how precious the stockpiles are whether they have built 
it up as far as they should or not. But I don’t know anything about 
the beryllium stockpile. But it can be assumed that with the reactors 
and atomic activity it would be a critical and strategic mineral for 
future industry. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Dr. Scheid. Our next wit- 
ness will be James D. Williams of the Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc. 
Just be seated, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. James D. Wuuiams. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, and 
Congressman Baring, and distinguished members of the committee. 
Before I read my statement this evening, I should like to say that 
in addition to representing Mount Wheeler Mines, I represent Mount 
Lincoln Mines, a Nevada corporation, which hold claims in this gen- 
eral area. And I have been asked to allow Vern Jeppson and Clara 
Jeppson, who hold claims in the area, to concur with me in this state- 
ment and they are present if you wish them to be identified. And I 
will give you this telegram from Howard I. Young of American Zinc 
in which he also wishes me to speak for him. 

Senator Brste. The record may show that I hold a telegram in my 
hand from Howard I. Young addressed to James D. Williams, and 
it is dated as of today. The telegram reads as follows: 

Have just received and read your statement dated fourth. An excellent presen- 
tation and concur in every statement contained. Please call me collect this after- 
noon or tomorrow morning advising whether you want me to wire Senator Alan 
Bible at Ely and if so when. 

And it is signed “Howard I. Young.” You may proceed, Mr. 
Williams. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, MOUNT WHEELER MINES, INC. 


Mr. Wiiu1ams. My name is James D. Williams. I operate mines 
in Nevada and Utah, and reside in Salt Lake City, Utah. I am a di- 
rector, and president and general manager of Mount Wheeler Mines, 
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Inc., and have occupied these positions since the incorporation of the 
company in November of 1950. During said time I have directed 
all of the corporate, financial, and engineering activities of the cor- 
poration and am also a major stockholder of the corporation. I am 
a graduate engineer, holding the degree of bachelor of science, and 
have been actively engaged in underground mining for a period of 
approximately 25 years, most of which time my mining operations 
were conducted on an individual basis with my own funds. In addi- 
tion to directing the affairs of Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc., I have in 
the past, and I am currently operating mining properties in the Mil- 
ford, Utah, area, from which area during the past 15 years I have 
shipped approximately $1 million in gross ore values to the Salt Lake 
Valley mills and smelters. 

I make this statement as an experienced engineer and mine opera- 
tor in opposition to the establishment of the proposed Great Basin 
National Park as embodied in S. 2664. My reasons for this opposi- 
tion will be clearly set forth below. 


I. HISTORY OF MOUNT WHEELER, INC. 


It may be well to first give a brief history of Mount Wheeler Mines, 
Ine., which currently holds approximately 111 patented and un- 
patented mining claims in the Mount Washington Mining District, 
White Pine County, Nev., alt of which are presently included within 
the area of the proposed national park. 

The original basis for the Mount Wheeler acquistions in the afore- 
mentioned area was the old St. Lawrence Mining Co., which owned 
seven patented mining claims on the St. Lawrence fissure, a large well 
mineralized fissure containing substantial showings of high grade 
lead-silver ore. This fissure was opened at various points along some 
10,000 feet of its strike length at elevations ranging from 9,600 feet 
to 12,200 feet, and had considerable early production (prior to 1910) 
of very high grade lead-silver ore averaging about 75 percent lead and 
60 ounces of silver per ton. Logistics of such elevations limited opera- 
tions to but a few months each year and made any operations ex- 
tremely expensive and uneconomical. 

From 1910 to about 1948 desultory leasing operations were con- 
ducted by pioneering spirits with but small production. In 1948 three 
enterprising individuals, James G. Hulse, Victor Cottino, and Shirley 
Robison, of Pioche and Ely, Nev., performed the almost impossible 
task of building a jeep road from Spring Valley to the top of the St. 
Lawrence claims and mined and shipped three to four railroad car- 
loads of lead-silver ore which averaged about 30 percent lead and 18 
ounces of silver per ton. This was done during the period of 21.5 cents 
lead prices in the fall of 1948 and spring of 1949; however, this price 
lasted but a short time and the operations became uneconomical. 

In July of 1950 the writer obtained agreements from the afore- 
mentioned individuals conveying their operating rights, and shortly 
thereafter interested Combined Metals Reduction Co. and American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. in providing initial funds to examine, map, 
and commence orderly exploration of this property from a lower 
elevation by means of a long adit tunnel to explore for this high grade 
lead-silver St. Lawrence fissure. In the course of this tunnel work 
substantial deposits of theretofore unknown tungsten ore (scheelite) 
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were discovered, and some 4,000 tons of tungsten ore averaging 1.10 
percent WO, were shipped. This original work was done with the 
assistance of DMEA funds and in the aggregate approximately 
$1 million of gross value tungsten ore was delineated but was not 
mined because of the expiration of the domestic tungsten purchase 
program of the U.S. Government. 

Senator Brstz. What kind of DMEA exploration program did you 
have? 

Mr. WituraMs. We had it in three stages. The first stage was for 
tungsten. The Government participated 75 percent, Mt. Wheeler, 
25 percent. 

senator Brste. To what amount? Approximately? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. The first one was about $112,000, the second one 
was about $78,000—this is gross loan—and the third one was for lead- 
silver, which was limited to 50 percent Government participation. 
And that was $330,000. 

Senator Brstz. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. In 1954 an agreement was made with Cyprus Mines 
Corp. whereby it undertook to advance the adit tunnel approximately 
7,000 feet additional to complete the original exploration for the high- 
grade lead-silver St. Lawrence fissure. To this end additional 
DMEA funds were granted. The venture was a failure because of 
the fact that the fissure was never cut nor identified at the horizon of 
the long tunnel. However, at a number of points within this tunnel 
the beryllium mineral, beryl, was observed although apparently not 
in quantities sufficient to excite either the DMEA or Cyprus Mines. 

Senator Brste. May I ask this question for orientation. Is this 
tunnel that refers to the same tunnel that exists now ? 

Mr. WittiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Bistz. At the foot of Mount Washington ? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Yes. 

Senator Brste. Is that some 8,000 feet? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. 8,200 feet. 

Senator Brstz. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. And I might add here that there were a number of 
zones commencing at approximately 1,600 feet in the tunnel to the 
phase of 8,200 feet where we observed the mineral beryl. It did not 
empete to be interesting from a mining standpoint. 

At the conclusion of this venture in 1957 it was decided to retire all 
of the personal property at the tunnel and camp location because of 
the high cost of maintaining adequate protection. 

In February of 1959 it was decided to reassess the intense mineral 
areas cut by the tunnel for other possible minerals and metals not 
recognized during the tunnel drive. It was during this reevaluation 
that substantial areas containing a beryllium mineral, not beryl and 
not connected with the usual pegmatite or other intrusive dikes, was 
discovered. Immediately thereupon work was inaugurated at the 
research center of the Kennecott Copper Corp. in Salt Lake City to 
assay and identify these relatively new beryllium minerals, and the 
exploration arm of the Kennecott Copper Corp., Bear Creek Mining 
Co., conducted a very comprehensive field examination of the Wheeler 
properties. Later on in the spring other such examinations were 
made by American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., Food Machinery & 
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Chemical Corp., and the Hidden Splendor Mining Co., all of which 
apparently established the incontrovertible fact that the Wheeler 
property contained a more than average potential source of beryllium. 
After considerable negotiations it was decided to accept the offer 
of the Hidden Splendor Mining Co., made in conjunction with three 
other successfully operating uranium corporations, for the sale of the 
capital stock of Mcunt Wheeler Mines, Inc. Such purchase by these 
companies anticipated the payment of $1,900,000 for all of the out- 
standing common stock. And I should like to add that that is based 
upon option and installment payments which may be elaborated on 
later on. 

Senator Brix. Very well. 

Mr. WriutaMs. Early in September of 1959, the necessary agree- 
ments were consummated and the four purchasing companies took 
possession of the property, and are now conducting very extensive 
underground exploration and development of these beryliium areas. 
They are making very substantial expenditures toward the end of 
establishing major beryllium reserves. The representatives of these 
purchasing companies undoubtedly will fill you in with regard to 
their program. 

The total expenditure over a 10-year period by Mount Wheeler 
Mines, Inc., in bringing this property to its present status, amounted 
to approximately $770,000, of which $247,000 was furnished by the 
IDMEA and is repayable from production ; $350,000 by Cyprus Mines 
Corp., for which there is no repayment liability; and approximately 
$175,000 by the stockholders of Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc. It is 
anticipated that the present operators will spend at least as much 
in preparing this mine for production as has been spent in the past. 

Thus, the point illustrated by this brief history of Mount Wheeler 
Mines, Inc., speaks eloquently for the time, effort, and finances re- 
quired in bringing this prospect to a stage where economic produc- 
tion may be anticipated. There can be no doubt but that other po- 
tentially productive properties exist in this same general area which 
will require effort of this or greater magnitude. 


Il, MINERALIZATION OF THE AREA 


The area generally encompassed by the proopsed withdrawal for 
the Great Basin National Park, is from the Osceola Mining District 
just south of U.S. Highway No. 6 to the Minerva Mining District 
approximately 15 miles to the south and embodies at least five major 
mining districts which have had very substantial mineral production 
and which at the present time contains substantial ore reserves in 
gold, silver, lead, fluorspar, tungsten, beryllium, and possibly other 
metals and minerals that have not thus far been discovered or recog- 
nized. Total production from this area to date has been approxi- 
mately $15 million and dates from the early 1870's. 

The Osceola, Wheeler, and Minerva areas are the only ones thus 
far to have been explored and developed on a long-range basis, and 
while it is recognized that the Minerva area has recently been with- 
drawn from the proposed park area it is important to consider at this 
hearing since it is certainly genetically connected with the Wheeler 
area, which, in turn, is surely so connected with the Osceola area. 
52178—60-———14 
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This entire 15-mile-long area is intensely mineralized as can be shown 
from a series of colored photographs taken in vertical stereoscopic 
projection by Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc., in 1950 and 1951, covering 
an area of approximately 50 square miles. To this evidence, of course, 
may be added the intensive ground surveys conducted by approxi- 
mately 25 independent engineers and geologists in connection with the 
Wheeler project, by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey. This latter agency has been actively engaged in the 
area for a number of years and is currently perfecting the original 
geologic and stratigraphic mapping done by Harold Drewes during 
the period 1951-54 as a thesis for his doctor of philosophy degree 
from Yale University. The DMEA has conducted extensive studies 
in the area and has, as previously mentioned, granted approximately 
$250,000 toward the development of the Wheeler project. 

In this area there are numerous small mines which we commonly 
refer to as prospects in which substantial mineral showings have been 
developed and from which considerable production has ensued. The 
terrain of this area is very rugged, the westerly approach extremely 
steep, and the elevations generally very high, all of which limit the 
season during which work can be conducted and make such work 
extremely expensive. 

It is reasonable now to assume that with our recent beryllium dis- 
covery, mining activity in the area will be greately stimulated. 

In addition to the work above mentioned, the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey has conducted geochemical sampling of the Mount Wheeler area 
and have currently proposed to the Washington office that a substan- 
tial survey project be inaugurated as soon as possible. 


Ill. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AREA 


During my 10 years on the Wheeler property I have personally 
walked over almost the entire western portion of the Snake Range 
from Wheeler Peak south to the Minerva area on the west slope, and 
have visited and examined the east slope area from the Lehman Caves 
south to the Big Wash, which runs westerly from Garrison, Utah. 
Therefore, I state firmly to this committee that as far as the west slope 
of the range is concerned, which incorporates about one-half of the 
area proposed for the park, there are no natural attributes of suffi- 
cient magnitude that would attract visitors in the usual sense that 
national parks attract the vacationer. On the west slope there is but 
one flowing stream that reaches the valley and that is in Swallow 
Canyon approximately 3 miles south of the Mount Wheeler mine. 
This creek reaches a maximum flow during the spring season when 
there is heavy runoff of possibly 15 cubic feet per second for a very 
short period of time and in dry seasons dries up before it reaches the 
floor of the valley. There is a little fishing up near its source which 
consists of small native trout and I do not think a true fisherman would 
waste his time in this pursuit. All the water that flows in the canyon 
on the west slope is filed upon by the ranchers in the valley and many 
of these rights go back to the turn of the century. 

The approach to the Snake Range crest from the west side is ex- 
tremely rugged and precipitous, the only entry at the moment being 
& narrow, circuitous, jeep trail literally carved out of solid rock hav- 
ing 17 switchbacks and open approximately 4 months in any year 
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having normal snowfall. This trail can be traversed only by means 
of a four-wheel drive vehicle and a driver with steel nerves. There 
is absolutely nothing of natural interest on the west slope to the visi- 
tor, and in the 10 years I conducted the operations of the Wheeler 
mining property I observed less than a dozen cars entering the area 
for purposes other than deer hunting or because of lost directions. 

There are some fine stands of bristle cone pine on the table land of 
Mount Washington at elevations ranging from 9,600 to 11,500 feet and 
it is agreed that this species is of extra interest because of its rarity, 
but I wish to point out to the committee that practically all of this 
stand of bristle cone pine is either on patented mining claims or claims 
located in 1951 and 1952, and in any event would not be a portion of 
the proposed park. The other timber consists of some cedar and 
considerable White Pine and Red Fir not suitable for saw logs but 
adequate for general use as mine stulls. 




















IV. CLIMATE 


















With 10 years’ experience in the area I can state without equivoca- 
tion that in a normal or average year of precipitation, the entire area 
above 8,000 feet (and most of it is above this elevation) is closed to 
any form of automotive travel from about the 1st of November to 
May 1, and at the higher elevations is usually closed from October 
1 to July 1, and it would be almost impossible to maintain open access 
during such periods. In 1952 we recorded a total snowfall for the 
season of 186 inches at the portal of the pole adit at elevation of 7,800 
feet, and we were completely snowed out for a period in excess of 3 
months. 

During these 10 years we have recorded temperatures as low as 28° 
below zero for a period of 3 weeks, and 15° to 18° below zero for a pe- 
riod of 6 weeks. Under these extreme temperature conditions it is im- 
possible to operate mechanical equipment without well insulated 
housing, and it is extremely difficult for men to work outside. 





Vv. CONCLUSIONS 
















This area should not be withdrawn for a national park for the 
following established reasons: 

(1) The mineral potential of the area is very significant and with 
recent beryllium discoveries now a matter of public knowledge, search 
for this and other minerals in the area will undoubtedly be greatly 
accelerated. A park would forestall any such exploration and de- 
velopment and deny the United States the advantage of these neces- 
sary mineral discoveries. 

(2) Generally the physical characteristics of the area are not con- 
ducive to a park area. The usual recreational assets are totally ab- 
ot and the cost of providing reasonable facilities would be pro- 
ubitive. 

(3) There are little if any natural wonders for the visitor to ob- 
serve and most of the unusual in the way of rare trees is located on 
presently held mining claims. 

Senator Brsie. You mean to tell me that all the bristle cones are 
on patented mining claims? 
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Mr. Wiuu1ams. We figure that about better than 50 percent of the 
bristle cone pine in the Mount Washington area that was shown by the 
Park Service yesterday, better than 50 percent of the bristle cone pine 
in that area is located on patented claims and claims located prior to 
Public Law 167. 

Senator Brsie. Well, your answer to my question is that 50 per- 
cent of the bristle cone pine are on mining claims. 

Mr. Wittrams. Or more; yes, sir. 

Senator Brete. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiutut1aMs. (4) The impediments placed in the way of the 
mine operator by virtue of existing rules and regulations of the Park 
Service are extremely vexatious and make operations within a na- 
tional park extremely difficult and costly. 

With the Chair’s permission, I would like to cite just one personal 
experience which I think is not only humorous, but very pointed. 

Senator Brste. I have no objections. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. When we retired the personal properties of the 
mine we sold approximately 2,000 feet of blower line, that is 16-inch 
20-gage blower line to some friends of ours, Centennial Development 
Co., who were sinking the 1,700-foot shaft in the only mining claim 
in the Grand Canyon National Park. And the Park Service would 
not permit them to make any dump from the lower tunnel or for 
any of the muck to run over onto the Park Service. So we had 
to hoist it up on a jig back and dump it in a truck and haul it 9 miles 
outside of the park property. So space was very limited, extremely 
limited, fimited in inches because they had a camp there and various 
buildings and places to eat and that. So when we sold this blower 
pipe it was specified that it had to be 12-foot lengths and I thought 
they were all 12-foot lengths; but in constructing that pipe they are 
made up of sheet metal and then you rivet them together. So you 
can make them 3 feet, 6 feet, 9 feet, 12 feet, or 15 feet, or 18 feet. 
So when we hit there with three truckloads of this pipe we found to 
our consternation that a goodly portion of it was 15 feet long. And 
they had provided a place to store pipe of 12 feet long. And because 
3 feet stuck over the line they could not store that because they 
were borrowing 3 feet from the Park Service. So we had to haul 
the pipe 9 miles outside the park. Now, that’s the truth. 

(5) The sterilization of this area by a national park removes one 
of the largest deer herds in eastern Nevada from the sportsman and 
limits greatly the grazing potential of the ranchers in the valley. 

Of course, during the hearing, Mr. Chairman, things come up that 
I think might be possible to mention because you wish factual in- 
formation. And may I add just a few things, I won’t take much 
time. 

Senator Brie. Certainly. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. A great deal has been made of the potential value 
of timber. Now, there are some Foxtail pines of a good many million 
feet located, that are located on the south end of Mount Washington. 
As 2 matter of fact, 2 years ago we received a firm offer from the 
Hollingshead Sawmill interests in Beaver County, Utah, which they 
offered to pay us $5 a thousand stumpage for that timber and they 
proposed a skyline operation from Lincoln Canyon to log it. They 
felt at least that it would be commercial at that time, 2 years ago. 
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Now, there is a little confusion about deer. First of all, we know as 
a matter of fact from watching the deer over a 10-year period that 
there is not much migration into this southern area. All winter long, 
no matter how severe the winter, and as long as we are able to stay 
there, the area in Pole Canyon around the cap literally had hundreds 
of deer wintering there all winter long without migration. And on 
one case in the canyon my foreman and I, Mr. Jeppson who is pres- 
ent in the room here, by stock counting in groups of 50 saw over 
700 deer in one herd moving up the canyon. Now, the reason that 
a lot of deer are not taken out of that area is very simple. The 
hunters can’t get to the deer. The deer are there. It is a hunter’s 
paradise for a real rugged hunter who wishes to pit his brute strength 
against nature and go up 10,000 or 11,000 feet. Now, we had the 
doctor—and I can’t remember his name—who was here this morning 
who gave his forecast and prognostications upon the economic impact 
of this park area upon the economy of Nevada. I understand those 
same figures are available on a study made to show that the same 
money spent by the Park Service what impact that would have. 
And I don’t think that should be mutually excluded. Because maybe 
the same end results would come by publicizing 

Senator Bratz. Those studies of the Park Service, in fairness to the 
record, are readily available here, which has been made a park record. 
And certainly Dr. Weems made it very clear in his testimony this 
morning that it was based upon a number of factors. 

Mr. Wir11ams. What I meant was that did he make any study 
saying what the same effect would be if the Park Service adminis- 
tered this area and publicized the Mount Wheeler scenic area ? 

Senator Brae. You mean the Forest Service. 

Mr. Wiiutams. The Forest Service: yes. I am sorry. 

Senator Brste. I don’t know that he has. But Dr. Weems was not 
only here this morning, he is here this afternoon. And he answers 
that he did not make it with relation to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Thank you. 

Senator Bretz. I have no further questions. 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. 

Congressman Bartne. I would like to ask one question. How 
many mining claims are within that scenic area ? 

Senator Bratz. Well, I think the maps will speak for themselves. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. The claims that I speak of, none of them are within 
the scenic area. If this map here represents the proper position, 
which I think it does. 

Senator Brstz. That was so testified to by qualified men of the 
Forest Service. And I am convinced that it is the proper repre- 
sentation. Are there any further questions? 

Congressman Bartne. There is one question I would like to ask Dr. 
Scheid. Is there a commercial percentage of beryllium, tungsten, or 
uranium, or anything else? What is the percentage that is required 
by the Government ? 

Dr. Scuetp. Well, I can answer that generally in this way: The 
Government’s stockpiling department in South Dakota and the in- 
dustry buying it require it to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
9 to 11 or 12 percent in the form of beryl. At present, there is no 
market whatever for this type of ore. I have no idea where the eco- 
nomic cutoff would be in milling the ore. 
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Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Dr. Scheid. Thank you 
Mr. Williams for your testimony. I have no further questions. Our 
next witness is Dr. Norman Williams of the University of Utah. Dr. 
Williams is appearing here on behalf of Beryllium, Inc. Dr. Wil- 
liams, we are happy to have you here this afternoon. 

Dr. WiitraMs. I am very happy to be here. 

Senator Bratz. We have before us your formal statement and you 
may proceed to develop your presentation in any manner that you 
desire. 


STATEMENT OF DR. NORMAN WILLIAMS, PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Witt1ams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Bible, Senator 
Cannon, Congressman Baring. I appear in protest of the S. 2664. 
And I shall read my prepared statement. And I would like to make a 
few statements after I have read my prepared statement. 

Senator Bratz. You are free to do so. 

Dr. Witu1aMs. I would like first to brief you on what I deem to be 
my qualifications for the statement that I am making. I have been 
involved in the geological search in the development of ore reserves 
for beryllium since the early forties; 1941,as I recall. For many years 
my time was spent 100 percent on behalf of developing beryllium for 
research. All during World War II and for a time after that I was 
chief geologist for the Brush Beryllium Co., which is one of but two 
fabricators and extractors of beryllium in the United States. I am 
also professor of geology at the University of Utah. Since my affilia- 
tion with the University of Utah I have been constantly retained until 
the last few months by the Brush Beryllium Co., of Cleveland. I am 
still associated with beryllium as development on behalf of Beryllium 
Resources, Inc., and I am occupying this position with the good wishes 
of my former retainer, the Brush Beryllium Co. 

Senator Brsiz. How long have vou been a professor of geology at 
the University of Utah? 

Dr. WititiaMs. Twelve years. 

Senator Brie. Thank you. 

Dr. Wi11ams. Discovery of beryllium minerals in the Snake 
Range, White Pine County, Nev., brings into sharp focus the need for 
a most carefully made judgment relative to the advisability of includ- 
ing this region within the confines of a national park. Our national 
economy and even our security are toa degree involved in the national 
park decision which is before us, New wealth comes only from basic 
resources—among them the minerals industry; the role of minerals 
in our national security is equally apparent. 

The Great Basin National Park decision should be made with a cer- 
tain knowledge of the occurrence of minerals. Fundamental to this 
knowledge is the fact that only a certain few areas of the earth have 
been subjected to what the geologist terms “mineralization.” By this 
term it is mean that minerals have been introduced or injected into 
the rocks of an area chiefly from deep subsurface sources. It is by this 
process that most minerals of value to man have been concentrated 
from place to place. 

The immediate values of mineralized areas are subject both to the 
economy of the times and to the demand of the moment for specific 
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mineral commodities; the inherent and potential value is enduring, 
however, and properly belongs to future, as well as present genera- 
tions. It is to our domestic mineralized areas that we must look to 
maintain our Nation’s supply of raw mineral products at a safe and 
healthy level, and it is to these same areas chiefly that we must one day 
look for new minerals, the need for which has not yet arisen. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the number of such mineralized areas 
is limited. Nevertheless, it is these relatively few areas that have 
supplied civilization’s past and present need for most minerals; such 
areas must also supply man’s future needs. 

Each change in mineral economy, each advance in mineral technol- 
ogy, and each demand for a new mineral commodity requires a new 
wave of prospecting. 

Searching the earth for mineral requirements is a never-ending 
pursuit; known mineralized areas will continue to ge the most 
rewarding. 

The site of the proposed Great Basin National Park embraces an 
area that is extensively mineralized. It has been endowed by nature 
with a diversity of minerals. Some of these minerals have to some 
extent been produced. Others await a slight change in the mineral 
economy or improved mineral technology before they can be utilized. 
Beryllium has only recently been discovered. Still other minerals, 
perhaps some that civilization has not yet placed a demand upon, 
remain to be discovered. 

Beryllium was discovered in the Snake Range early in 1959, sub- 
sequent to the first consideration of the area as a national park. Thus 
we have in the case at hand a splendid example of the situation previ- 
ously stated. It is assumed that there was an inventory made, by a 
Government agency, of the known mineral deposits of the Snake 
Range incident to its consideration as a national park. If so, it would 
be enlightening to all to know whether or not beryllium was 
recognized. 

Senator Brste. To that point, I thought the testimony was that 
they were not aware of the presence of beryllium, is my memory good 
on that? 

Dr. WituraMs. I think you are correct, Senator. This was written 
before the testimony. I think you are correct. If I may interject 
here, my point is thereby made. An inventory made today is not 
necessarily indicative of what is actually present. And that should 
not reflect on the engineers or geologists making the appraisal. 

Senator Brste. I understand your point there. 

Dr. WiiutaMs. It is beyond the scope of this statement to dwell 
upon the urgent need for domestic beryllium ores or to treat at length 
the uses and strategic nature of beryllium and its compounds. Such 
information is available to all who are interested. Perhaps, however, 
a few general statements are justified. 

Beryllium is used as a metal and in various compounds and alloys. 
As a metal it is valued for several of its nuclear, physical, and chemical 
properties, some of which are unique. The chief properties which 
make the metal indispensable in many applications are its light 
weight, its high strength weight ratio, its great heat absorbtion ca- 
pacity, and its unique nuclear properties. Owing to these proper- 
ties it finds strategic use in nuclear energy fields, missile and aircraft 
applications, and in the satellite and outer space projects. 
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It is significant to note that the Federal Government is essentially 
the only consumer of beryllium metal and its use of the metal is in 
the above-mentioned strategic fields. It is equally significant to note 
that the United States is almost wholly dependent upon oversea 
sources for its beryllium ore supply. Governmental demand for 
beryllium is increasing at a rate which parallels the expansion of 
nuclear, outer space, and missile projects. Needless to say, most of 
the specific uses for beryllium in these fields are classified. 

There are numerous commonplace uses for which beryllium could 
most advantageously be used, and would be used, if there were as- 
surance of a continuing adequate ore supply. For example, subject 
to adequate ore supply and certain metallurgical improvements, the 
use of beryllium in aircraft would effect a 50 to 60 percent weight 
saving. The advantages of such weight saving in terms of added 
fuel capacigy, increased cruising range and increased payload are 
apparent. 

The beryllium deposits in the Snake Range are duplicated nowhere 
else in the world insofar as known. They are geologically unique. 
These beryllium deposits, unlike any producing deposits elsewhere 
offer the potential of large tonnages. Whereas the present known 
sources of beryllium throughout the world are individually small and 
limited in number, the beryllium deposits in the Snake Range are in 
a geological environment that is conducive to large ore bodies. 

Even the beryllium mineral in the Snake Range contains about four 
times as much beryllium as the mineral currently being used by the 
industry. 

Senator Brste. How do you establish that statement? 

Dr. Wiiu1aMs. The beryllium industry today is based upon a min- 
eral called beryl, spelled b-e-r-y-l. It contains from 10 to 14 percent of 
beryllium oxide, which is our unit of measurement of the value of 
beryllium mineral ore. It cannot conceivably contain more than 1414 
percent of beryllium oxide. The mineral in the Snake Range is not 
beryl. It is another mineral of beryllium and this mineral of beryl- 
lium contains over four times as much beryllium oxide. Four times 
as much as beryl. 

Senator Brste. I probably misinterpreted that statement. This 
doesn’t indicate that you have that much tonnage? This isn’t a ton- 
nage statement, is it ? 

Dr. Wiu1ams. No. The point I am trying to make is that beryllium 
or beryllium oxide is to be found in some 20-odd minerals. The only 
one of those minerals that is currently being used by the industry is 
the mineral beryl in which a maximum of 1414 percent can be beryl- 
lium oxide. This is another group of minerals which for the first time 
now offers a possibility of a mineral to supply the beryllium industry 
which contains four times as much. Now, this has no relationship 
with tonnage grade. It is just that in concentrated form that this 
mineral contains that percentage. 

Senator Brstze. You have straightened my thinking out. Thank 
jou. 

: Dr. Wuu1AMs. Never before has this mineral been found in sufficient 
amounts to be considered as more than a mineral curiosity. Certainly 
it has never before been found in sufficient concentrations to consti- 
tute a potential ore mineral for the industry. 
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Since the original discovery of beryllium in the Snake Range, which 
is now being developed by Beryllium Resources, Inc., the company has 
discovered and staked claims on other beryllium mineralization else- 
where in the Snake Range. It is our opinion that almost the whole of 
the Snake Range warrants a careful search for beryllium. Such a 
search will be costly and time consuming, and will require several 
years to complete in a proper manner. 

It would be heartbreaking, if not immoral, to withdraw from our 
national mineral economy such a mineralized area as the Snake 
Range.” 

Senator Brste. I think I have one question. My question is 
prompted by your statement, “Such a search will be costly and time 
consuming, and will require several years to complete in a proper 
manner.” I know it is a difficult question to answer. It is a ques- 
tion that I think would be of most importance to this committee. And 
that is from your experience as a geologist, from your familiarity with 
the area, and with your familiarity with beryl and beryllium, in your 
considered judgment, how long would it take to prove out the ore 
bodies that you hope you are going to find in this beryllium deposit ? 

Dr. Wixu1aMs. Well, that is really difficult to answer, Senator. If 
you are speaking of the active development of ore body that we now 
have as distinct from further prospecting in removed areas, in areas 
removed from the initial discovery of the beryllium, all we can do is 
make a mineral discovery and defer to the proper time an intensive 
drilling program in underground developments. 

Senator Brsite. How about the known beryllium discovery that 
you have now? How long is it going to take you to prove this up as 
to extent, value, and potential value? 

Dr. Wiu1AMs. We are contemplating continuing to develop the 
area so long as the results warrant the continued development of it. 
We are at the moment developing ore. We have ore reserves in three 
categories which perhaps you are familiar with. We have proven 
ore reserves, we have probable ore reserves, and we have incurred ore 
reserves. And it is our task now, and you are aware, I believe, that 
we started underground work only about September 1. 

Senator Brste. Yes, I am. 

Dr. Wiu1AMs. Our task now is to move these various ore categories 
to a higher category at as fast a rate as we can. And barring unfore- 
seen geological circumstances, I would say that we will be developing 
ore reserves for a considerable length of time. And we hope to go 
into production even while we are still developing ore reserves. So 
we are not at the moment contemplating just development and then 
seeing what we have and then producing. 

Senator Brate. I guess production will help offset some of the de- 
velopmental costs. 

Dr. Witutams. Indeed. And if I might interject here to clear up 
perhaps what I think may be misunderstood previously. Relative to 
the price of beryllium and beryllium ores the basis of pricing beryl- 
lium ores is similar to the basis of pricing tungsten, and that is the 
unit isused. And a unit is 1 percent of beryllium oxide per short ton. 
In other words, it contains 20 pounds of beryllium oxide in a ton. 
The price is fiuctuated. At the moment, I may be a few dollars off, 
but it is about $40 or $45 per unit. ; 
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Senator Brstz. And I think tungsten in the open market today— 
in the American market, not the open market—is about $26 or $27 
a unit ? 

Dr. Wirx1aMs. I think you area bit high. I think it is about $22. 

Senator Brete. A unit of tungsten is worth $22 and a unit of beryl- 
lium is worth something in the neighborhood of $45? Is that correct? 

Dr. Wituiams. That is correct. 

Senator Bisiz. What is the duty, if any, on imported beryllium ? 

Dr. Wiu1ams. None to my knowledge. None to my knowledge. 
Pursuing this just a little further relative to price, it is our goal, and 
not without some foundation, we may find ourselves in the mining 
industry in a position that we haven’t held for some time. And that 
is this: that by virtue of our hopes and beliefs in the Mount Wheeler 
deposit that maybe this time the United States will be able to cut the 
price of an ore over foreign cost prices. 

Senator Brsie. Is it your belief that the—that your percentage 
here in this discovery compares favorably with the imported bery]- 
lium deposits ? 

Dr. WiuutaMs. It is superior. But bear in mind this, Senator: all 
beryllium ores must be subjected to concentration. We buy concen- 
trates. The ore in the Mount Wheeler area, too, will have to be 
concentrated, and this ore deposit will require that a mill be erected 
to effect a concentration of the beryllium-bearing minerals. 

Senator Bratz. Would it be a correct statement to say that your 
finding is high percentagewise? Any education you could give me 
would help. You have a fine tungsten discovery in that you have 
something in the neighborhood of 3 or 4 percent, and that is a real 
high tungsten content. And I think in this Minerva District it has 
proven out very well at 1 and 114 percent. Now, related to that type 
of percentage, is this a high percentage discovery? Maybe that is 
not the way to ask the question, but you answer in any way you want. 

Dr. Witttams. I think, Senator, you can appreciate that we have 
in beryllium what resources here, for what it is worth, possibly 18 
years of my experience in beryllium, to say nothing of the financial 
outlay, and I am just not at liberty, as I am sure you will understand, 
to speak in terms of tonnage and grade. 

Senator Brstr. Very well. Back at the Washington level we clas- 
sify a lot of things, and we are glad to classify this. - 

Dr. Wriu1ams. We feel that we are perhaps a bit ahead of our 
competitors in the search for beryllium. And to that end for another 
short period of time we would like to keep as our own the tonnage 
and grade. 

Senator Birnie. Very well. 

Dr. WriutaMs. I did wish to dwell upon another philosophical 
aspect if I may have just another minute. 

Senator Bratz. Certainly. 

Dr. Wiu1aMs. Dr. Scheid has presented a statement that I would 
like to endorse wholeheartedly. But I might dwell upon certain as- 
pects of his statement a little bit more. And that is relative to the 
progress in the search and finding of minerals. Science has in the past, 
and will continue to do so in the future, devised new methods by which 
ore deposits may be sought after and discovered. Numerous deposits 
do not make themselves known at the surface of the earth. They have 
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been found in the last few years by geophysical methods. Some of 
these methods consist of dr illing holes in the ground, and seeing how 
an electric current reacts; others entail setting off charges of ‘dyna- 
mite and seeing how the reflected waves react ; there are numerous 
methods and I will not bore you with those. But I would like to 
direct your attention to an advance that has been made scientifically 
in the research for beryllium ore. And that is an instrument that 
employs the use of a radioactive source to radiate a specimen or a 
segment of the surface of the ground. And under the excitation of 
that radiation beryllium, if present in any form, responds by shoot- 
ing out one of its neutrons. 

am only trying to point out that we have other devices that will 
be as effective within its field of limitation in the search for beryllium 
as perhaps the geiger counter was in our search for uranium. And 
my real reason for being here is a sincere one to protect the ore bodies 
that we have not yet found. And in summary, I would merely like 
to say that the ore bodies of the future will be found largely in the 
areas that we know today to be mineralized. 

Senator Brie. Doctor, you have made a very fine contribution to 
this hearing. 

Senator Cannon. Doctor, your testimony here has been brought 
out that you found this beryllium in a different mineral than it was 
heretofore known to be in. Do you know that you can develop your 
concentrates fully from this mineral? Is that still in the speculation 
field ? 

Dr. Wiiuitams. We have several metallurgical groups engaged at 
the moment on this problem. And we are havi ing very satisfying 
degrees of success. I might add that the U.S. Bureau of Mines has 
had samples of our ore now for about a month, and they have re- 
ported to me on telephone and are going to give me a written report 
on the 9th of this month showing the progress that they have made, 
and it is very satisfactory. I might add this: you asked earlier of 
another witness what is the grade ‘that the industry has to attain be- 
fore you have a product of value. The beryllium industry today is 
operating on_two separate metallurgical processes of extraction of 
beryllium. One of which requires a minimum of 11 percent beryl- 
lium oxide content, the other of which requires a minimum of 9 per- 
cent. The mineral that is now being used contains as a maximum 14 
percent. Which means that to be salable you must have effectively 
a 100 percent concentration of your mineral product. The mineral 
that we have, having four times the beryllium content can be benefici- 
ated to only a 25 percent product and still get over the threshold of 
commercial use. Do you see what I mean ? 

Senator Cannon. Well, what you are working with now is still 
classified, then ? 

Dr. Wititams. Yes. 

Senator Cannon. Then, Doctor, your entire objecti 
basic objection that you have to the establishment of a national park 
anyplace i is that you don’t want to see us be precluded from exploring 
for rae is that right ? 

. WruiaMs. Yes, but there are many national parks which I 
ia should be opened to exploration. But so many of them would 
hold out very little hope. Here, we have an area that is intensively 
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mineralized. And above all else, this area by virtue of its mineraliza- 
tion should not be subtracted from our mineral count. 

Senator Cannon. And if the Congress saw fit to write a provision 
in the law and were to adopt a law here establishing a national park 
with a provision that exploration for minerals could be continued, 
you would have no objection to establishment of a park in this par- 
ticular area ? 

Dr. WiiitaMs. I would be happy to have that right of exploration, 
but—and I don’t know how you reanece stood on this—but you may 
recall there was quite a fight in my State of Utah relative to Echo 
Park Dam. That is the dam in Dinosaur National Monument. You 
will also recall 

Senator Brstz. Senator Cannon was not a Senator then, so you 
can exonerate him from that. But Congressman Baring and I will 
stand up and be counted on that. I don’t know whether we voted 
your way or not. 

Dr. Wuu1aMs. If I am right or wrong, I only want to make an 
observation. That is that when the original 80 acres at Dinosaur 
National Monument was extended by some 1,400 square miles to en- 
large Dinosaur National Monument, the provision was made that both 
grazing rights and dam sites would be held inviolate, that reclama- 
tion projects would be all right. So it came to an issue. And then, 
as you well know, we do not have adam. I would endorse the mul- 
tiple-use principle. And I fail to see that the Park Service cannot do 
as admirable a job providing they expend an equitable amount on 
advertising. 

Senator Bratz. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Whereupon a recess was had.) 

Senator Bratz. The hearing will come to order. We will continue 
with Dr. Williams. Senator Cannon, I think you were questioning 
the doctor. 

Senator Cannon. I think he was in the process of answering a 
question. And the summary, as I recall, was that you thought in a 
previous decision that the Congress put out, in a certain instance, that 
perhaps by administrative regulation the true intent of the Congress 
was not followed in that instance, is that correct? Is that the intent 
of your statement, Doctor, or did I misinterpret it ? 

Dr. Witi1aMs. I think so. 

Senator Cannon. But to boil it down, I was trying to find out do 
you have other objections to this being made a national park other 
than the basic objection that you object to the taking off the market, 
so to speak, of the mineral resources ? 

Dr. Witi1aMs. That is my fundamental objection. 

Senator Cannon. That would be the objection that you would have 
to the creation of any national park under any circumstances in the 
country today ? 

Dr. Witttams. If there were mineralized areas involved. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Dr. Williams. You have 
been very helpful. Our next witness will be Mr. Bruce W. Odlum. 
We are happy to have you with us, Mr. Odlum. Just be seated and 
make yourself comfortable. 
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STATEMENT OF BRUCE ODLUM, PRESIDENT, BERYLLIUM 
RESOURCES, INC. 


Mr. Optum. On behalf of Beryllium Resources, Inc., a Nevada 
corporation, I, as its president, wish to respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing statement of facts and formal statement. of opposition to the 
proposal outlined in bill S. 2664, introduced into the U.S. Senate by 
Senators Cannon and Bible, which would create the Great Basin 
National Park and withdraw certain lands in the area of Mount 
Wheeler for future purposes of mineral exploration and development. 

Beryllium Resources, Inc., is in the business of exploring for, de- 
veloping, mining, and milling of beryllium ores. Beryllium is ever 
more prominent before the public eye and is generally being recog- 
nized by the public as it has been by industry for years as one of 
the truly strategic metals of the atomic and space ages. And I quote 
from the Engineering and Mining Journal, volume 160, No. 11: 

Beryllium has been listed by some authorities as one of the few remaining 
“strategic” metals very much desired by the United States. The metal has wide 
application as a moderator in gas-cooled nuclear power reactors; in space and 
rocket assignments aS a pure metal and as an alloy of other metals; in indus- 
trial metals as an alloy. 

The beryllium industry has developed rapidly and well despite an 
uncertain supply of crude ore of suitable grade. 

Provided adequate tonnages of suitable grade of crude ore could be 
established, the beryllium industry could and in all proability would 
grow into a major metal industry. The crude ore of beryllium has 
until now successfully defied mechanical concentration, and for that 
reason the costs of delivering ore mined in the United States to the 
extractors has been uneconomic. Last year, for example, the United 
States imported 14 times more ore than it produced domestically. 

Now, so far as we know, for the first time anywhere in the world, 
Beryllium Resources, Inc. has discovered a body of beryllium ore of 
sufficient magnitude and sufficient grade to make it truly economic, 
thereby making it possible for the American beryllium industry to 
expand. Beryllium Resources, Inc., is fortunate that it discovered 
this beryllium ore as the beryllium industry is fortunate that this 
ore has been discovered, and the United States is fortunate that this 
most important deposit is on American soil. 

The aforementioned beryllium ore occurs at Mount Wheeler and 
it is the intention of Beryllium Resources to expand its exploration 
and develeopment of its present mining activities at Mount Wheeler 
in the hopes of developing a major beryllium mining industry in the 
area. It is the hope that with a successful mining enterprise, ulti- 
mately the extraction plants would be constructed in the area, thereby 
contributing to Nevada’s industrial complex and economic wealth. 

If the lands in the vicinity of Mount Wheeler are withdrawn from 
mineral exploration, then there is the possibility the beryllium indus- 
try and the United States will be deprived of what may be one of the 
most strategic ore bodies discovered in this century. It may be that 
Nevada would be deprived of an active, energetic, and profitable min- 
ing industry, and it may be that Nevada would be deprived of indus- 
trial growth which could and probably would evolve out of the entire 
project. 
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Further, it would appear that the creation of the Great Basin Na- 
tional Park in Nevada would be contrary to the Resolution No, 4 
adopted by the National Reclamation Association at their annual 
meeting in Denver, Colo., October 28-30, 1959, and that the creation 
of this national park would be in contradiction to the policy declara- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States for 1959 and 
1960. 

It is, therefore, the considered opinion of the officers and directors 
of Beryllium Resources, Inc. that the withdrawal of the areas in the 
neighborhood of Mount Wheeler from mineral exploration and de- 
velopment would be in effect rendering a real disservice to the people 
and the State of Nevada, would be rendering a real disservice to Amer- 
ican industry and rendering a profound blow to the security and wel- 
fare of the United States of America, 

Senator Bist. Thank you very much, Mr. Odlum. The name of 
Odlum in the field of uranium is well known to all of us through the 
work of your father and through your own work. And we are cer- 

tainly impressed with the caliber of representation you are bringing 

here. I think it would be a little more helpful if you would tell us 
more about Beryllium Resources, Inc. As I understand, it is a Ne- 
vada corporation and it was formed just very recently. 

Mr. Optum. Yes, it was. And it is the desire of several of us 
mining companies in Salt Lake City to develop a beryllium industry 
capable of supporting a major metal industry in this country. To 
that end, Dr. Williams, as he has testified, has been working for many 
years. I personally have been working for about 344 years. Before 
Beryllium Resources was formed, we were aware of what was taking 
place at Mount Wheeler, and Beryllium Resources was formed at 
an entity to this program. We recognized that the economic impact 
of what was happening at Mount W heeler was so annoying that in all 
probability the resources of no one company would be adequate to see 
it through its logical conclusion. Therefore, the Hidden Splendor, 
the Lisbon Uranium Corp., the Federal Uranium Corp., and the 
Radorock Resources, Inc., pooled their resources in order to form 
Beryllium Resources. And consequently, those four mining com- 
panies are the sole stockholders, and Beryllium Resources has those 
companies to depend on for its monetary strength. 

Senator Brete. Those are fascinating names that you are reading 
off to me, but could you tell me a little more about the corporations. 
Are they paper corporations, are they active operating corporations 
with a sound financial structure ¢ 

Mr. Opium. I would say that the net assets of the combined mining 
companies was in the neighborhood of $75 million. Between the four 
of them, they probably control 7 or 8 percent of the uranium resources 
of this country. They certainly control or are partially interested 
in four, possibly five, of the Yellow Cake Mills. 

Senator Brsre. Yellow Cake Mills is a uranium concentration ? 

Mr. Opium. I would say that the Hidden Splendor Mining Co. is 
the largest independent uranium mining company in the world. It 
has one of the most impressive uranium mines going. Federal 
Uranium together with Radorock has formed a partner ship i in Wyo- 
ming where - we have in excess of 1 million tons in reserve, and we 
have just completed a mill capable of processing 522 tons of ore a day. 
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Senator Bistz. Where is this located, Mr. Odlum ? 

Mr. Opium. It is near Riverton, Wyo. 

Senator Brstz. What type of an operation do you have at the mine 
that is in the area under discussion at the present time / 

Mr. Optum. At the - esent time, we have about 12 men working on 
a two-shift basis. We have a drilling crew operating, and we have 
men extending the drifts and crosscuts, and doing a great deal of 
diamond core “drilling to determine the beryllium ‘value in the area 
that we have not yet ‘been able to reach by scoping or crosscutting or 
drifting. We are going forward at a phenomenal rate with the in- 
tent to move these categor ies of ore closer to proving as fast as pos- 
sible, because we recognize that it would be important to you to know 
something about our reserves and our grades in the relatively near 
future. And we want to be able to get that information to you 
within the next 2 or 3 months. 

Senator Biste. I think that is most helpful. Now, as I understand 
it, from a mining standpoint at the present time, is this Just a simple 
8,000-foot well, or shaft, or just what ? 

Mr. Opium. I can answer your question in a general way. 

Senator Bratz. Or am I getting back into the classified department i 

Mr. Opium. No, not at “all. In general, there are no shafts, it’s 
a tunnel of roughly 8,200 feet into Mount Washington and it is 
relatively level. And there are crosscuts every 200 or 300 feet, 
maybe less. 

Senator Brie. Would you give us just a little more detail? Do 
you intend to prove this up by diamond drilling ? 

Mr. Opium. There are several ways of proving the ore. The best 
way is to find the ore. Now, you can find it by drifting into it along 
a vein, if that’s the type of mine it is, or crosscutting off from the 
tunnel, or, for instance, or sometimes it is better to put the diamond 
drill back into it to determine its location before you start cross- 
cutting. We are doing everything. We are drifting, crosscutting, 
and diamond drilling in order to facilitate the results. 

Senator Brsie. If I understood the statement of Dr. Williams, he 

said it may be several years before you are able to evaluate this prop- 
erty. Now, that’s if I understood his statement correctly. 

noe Opium. I believe I interpreted it differently. I think that 

r. Williams was speaking of the Snake Range. 

vie itor Binte. I think he did say Snake Range. 

Mr. Optcm. He says that it will take sev eral years for us to 
evaluate the whole Snake Range as far as beryllium content is con- 
cerned. But in terms of the Mount Wheeler Mines, I think he might 
have seen it a little bit differently. 

Senator Brete. Well, you just limit to the Mount Wheeler Mines. 
Are you able to calculate it yet as to when you could arrive at a rea- 
sonable evaluation of this particular property ? 

Mr. Opium. No, sir. I couldn’t do that because I have had some 
experiences already i in trying to evaluate mines. And sometimes you 
have to run out of ore before you know that that is the end. Some- 
times it goes on for much longer than you expect and sometimes not 
quite as long as you expect. 

Senator Brn. But your statement to us is that as far as the Mount 
Wheeler Mine is concerned, is that you are pressing forward with 
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all good speed with the object in view of proving this mine up as soon 
as you can? 

Mr. Opium. That’s correct. 

Senator Brste. And would you have any idea of when that might 
be ? 

Mr. Opttm. Well, may I ask Dr. Williams to assist me in answering 
that question ? 

Senator Brae. Certainly. Dr. Williams, could you help us along 
that line? Do you understand what we are probing for? I don't 
know if there is a simple answer to it or not. 

Dr. WitiiaMs. There really isn’t a simple answer. We have no 
concept at the moment of the ultimate dimensions of the ore body. 
And we are feeling and probing to establish the dimensions. And 
we shall continue to develop ore so long as there is ore to develop. 
And as I believe I explained earlier, I believe that before we have 
defined the size of the ore body, we will reach the ore. It would be 
an impossibility at this time, Senator, to say when the ultimate size 
of this potential ore body is defined. 

Senator Braise. Thank you. I think that covers it. 

Senator Cannon. Just a little bit further along that line. Have 
you found enough now that you know you are going to go ahead 
with the mining of it? 

Mr. Opium. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Nothing further. 

Congressman Bartne. That’s all. 

Senator Brste. We certainly appreciate your cooperation and your 
appearance here. And I can assure you we will stay in close touch 
with you. 

Mr. Optum. Senator Bible, may I ask permission for me and my 
colleagues to be excused? We have an airplane waiting for us at 
the airport and we are due in Salt Lake posthaste. 

Senator Brats. Certainly, yes. Feel free to leave at your pleasure. 
Weare sorry that you have to leave so quickly. 

Mr. Optum. Thank you. It has been a pleasure. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you. Our next witness is Howard Gray 
appearing on behalf of the American Mining Congress. Mr. Gray, 
we are very happy to welcome you to Ely. 

Mr. Gray. Iam very glad to be here. 

Senator Bratz. You may proceed, Mr. Gray. We have your pre- 
pared statement here, and you may read it or develop it just as you 
desire. 

Mr. W. Howarp Gray. If it isn’t going to burden the committee 
too much, I would like to read it, Senator. 

Senator Bret. Certainly. 

Mr. Gray. This statement is addressed to the full committee, and it 
isn’t very long. 

Senator Bratz. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF W. HOWARD GRAY, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LANDS 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Mr. Gray. I am W. Howard Gray, chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee of the American Mining Congress, a national organization 
composed of both large and small producers of all metals and min- 
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erals mined in the United States. The purpose of my appearance 
before this hearing of the subcommittee of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee is to register the opposition of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress to the pending measure designated “S. 2664,” 
which proposes to create and establish the Great Basin National 
Park. 

The American Mining Congress meeting in Denver, Colo., in Sep- 
tember of this year, adopted a declaration of policy which reads in 
part as follows: 

Productivity and full utilization of the public lands should be a fundamental 
principle in the maintenance of our military strength and economic growth. 
We oppose the closing of any area to mining location, either through creation 
of new withdrawals or maintenance of existing withdrawals, or otherwise, 
excepting cases where it is clearly established that the objective for such 
closing is more important to the national welfare than the full discovery and 
development of the Nation’s mineral resources. We further oppose the exten- 
sion or continuation of any withdrawal to any area in excess of that required 
to serve the particular purpose of the withdrawal. We oppose enactment of 
any measure or establishment of any rule, regulation, or determination of any 
executive agency which would preclude utilization of the mineral and other 
natural resources on the public domain, as being contrary to the public in- 
terest, not only of the States directly affected, but of the Nation. 

The same policy statement made it clear that the mining industry 
is firmly behind the system established by the general mining laws 
for the location and patenting of mining claims as the means of en- 
couraging and providing for development of the mineral resources 
of the public domain through private initiative and enterprise. 

Congress, throughout the years, has made it clear that mining of 
the public domain was to be encouraged in order that the resources 
of the public domain might be fully developed for the benefit of the 
Nation as a whole. Thus, the incentive for prospecting, exploration, 
development, and mining, through the assurance of ultimate owner- 
ship of the minerals and lands so brought into economic development, 
has been recognized by Congress since 1872. Under existing laws, a 
prospector may go out on the public domain, locate a mining claim, 
search its mineral wealth, and if discovery of mineral is made, can 
then obtain a patent to those lands. That property, upon the issuance 
of a patent, becomes the individual’s to develop or sell according to 
his initiative or desire. Without such an incentive, the future devel- 
opment of our natural resources on the public domain is likely to 
wither on the vine. 

The Congress of the United States over the past several years has 
made plain its intent and has explicitly required the encouragement 
of the multiple use and development of the natural resources of our 
public domain lands. It specificially set forth this objective in Public 
Law 585 of the 83d Congress, and further reiterated its belief in these 

rinciple in Public Law 167 of the 84th Congress. Your committee 
itself, reporting on what later became Public Law 167, said in its 
report: 

The broadest possible use of all of the resources of our public lands and forests 
for the benefit of the American people is a matter of great national import. The 
rapidly expanding population and economy of our Nation and of the Western 
States in particular, have been accompanied by an ever-growing need for more 
general and more intensive use of our natural resources. The high tempo. of 


our housing industry has brought about heavy demands for timber; stock 
growers need more grazing area to meet the increasing consumption of meat, 
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leather and wool; our mining industry is under the constant necessity of ex- 
ploring for and developing additional sources of new and old minerals to meet 
the ever-increasing requirements of our national security and industrial econ- 
omy; and our growing population requires expanded recreational areas. 

Conflict between surface and subsurface uses of our publicly owned lands is 
as old as the West itself, where most of the remaining public domain lies. 
Surface uses include stock grazing, forestry, soil-erosion control, watershed pur- 
poses, fish and wildlife preservation, and recreational areas. The subsurface 
use is that of development of the minerals that have been a basis for our great 
industrial and economic development. 

As long as there was plenty of land that could be dedicated to each use, 
separately, the results of conflicts between surface and non-surface uses were 
generally local and minor in character. 

However, in recent years our security needs, the growth of our population, 
and the expansion of our economy have brought about a situation in which it 
is no longer in the national interest that the public domain should be used for 
one of the uses to the exclusion of the other. 


With the passage of S. 2664, approximately 147,000 acres of land 
would be put under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service 
and that acreage dedicated to a single-purpose use, viz, to one use 
to the exclusion of other uses. 

So far as mining is concerned or the location of minerals, the entire 
acreage would be withdrawn and after its passage, no valid-locations 
could be initiated, and no mining operations conducted, except as 
such operations pertained to location initiated prior to the passage 
of the act. 

That the area covered by the proposed bill is a proven mineralized 
area cannot, in the view of the history of the Snake Range, be denied. 

Within the proposed park area some 263 acres of land have been 
carried to mineral patent, and in addition thereto there are approxi- 
mately 430 unpatented lode mineral claims. 

It seems unwise to close an area which has the history in relation 
to mining that this particular area has, and the undesirability of 
foreclosing further location and discovery is evidenced by the recent 
discovery of beryllium, which discovery was made within the confines 
of the proposed park area. If this bill had become law prior to the 
date of discovery of beryllium, locations thereof would have been 
impossible, and this prospect would have been forever locked up in 
the park. The possibilities of developing a mining industry around 
beryllium would have been foreclosed. ‘The economic advantages to 
the local community, as well as to the State and Nation resulting 
from a successful mining operation, would have been lost. 

We have in this particular case a dramatic demonstration of the 
benefit of multiple use as compared to dedication to single-purpose 
use. 

The land lying within the proposed park boundary and within the 
national forest—excepting the land within the Lehman Caves Na- 
tional Monument—is presently open to mining, grazing, timbering 
and recreation, or in other words, multiple use is now available. In 
its present status the public domain can be put to the highest and 
best use to which it is adaptable under the regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the event that Congress desires to place the particular tract of 
land described in the bill under the National Park Service, then the 
bill should be amended to provide for the mg use of mining, 
grazing, timbering, and recreation. Such rights should be expressed 


in language specific and beyond ambiguity. 
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The fact should not be lost sight of that a mining operation will 
roduce income for the country, State, and Nation. Taxes of various 
orms flow to each of the governmental agencies. Employment is 

afforded and the earnings of the employees again flow in local econ- 
omy and thence into the State and national economy. 

In addition to the support of local, State, and Federal economy 
which flows from industry, the beryllium deposit will, if expectations 
materialize, furnish a metal which is classified as relatively rare, and 
which is needed and used in the atomic industrial age. This very 
deposit could, within reasonable expectations, provide sufficient metal 
to make our country self-supporting, which it is not now, as far as 
this metal is concerned. 

It is respectfully submitted that it is not in the national interest 
to create the Great Basin National Park by S. 2664, but that it is in 
the national interest to leave the lands described in the bill in the 
status that they are now in, viz, subject to multiple use. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Howard, I think that is 
a very clear statement. I certainly understand your position. I no- 
tice that you make one statement that Congress did desire to place 
this tract of land under the National Park Service, and that would 
meet your approval provided they made provisions for the multiple 
use of mining, grazing, timbering, and recreation. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Senator Brstz. What would be gained, then, by transferring the 
Forest Service to the Park Service under those restrictions? 

Mr. Gray. There would be nothing to be gained, Senator, as far as 
I can see. In fact, if the bill were amended to provide those particu- 
lar things, I think the park would cease to be a park. Because you 
would not have the provisions that the park gives to the area which 
is confined within a park. 

Senator Bree. All you would be doing is changing the name of 
the administrative agencies, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gray. Now, as far as I know, and I don’t propose to be an 
authority on this matter, but I know of only one park that has been 
established—now, there may be more—but the only one that I know 
of that does provide for mining and the location of mining, and 
that is Taylor National Park. ‘That does carry a specific statutory 
provision permitting the location of mining claims. 

Senator Bisie. This has not been called to our attention. The 
testimony from the Park Service people on Saturday—you were 
unable to be here—but the testimony on Saturday indicated that there 
iS a mine in operation in the Grand Canyon National Park. This was 
a mine that had gone to patent before it ever became a park. And I 
understood the Park Service people to also testify that there were 
other mines within national parks but that they were not as of this 
date in operation. And I think the Park Service in frankness would 
tell you that they found upon a mine within a national park. I just 
don’t think there is any question about their position on that. And 
I don’t think they want to open it up for prospecting or discovery or 
location or operations. That is the Park Service position. And I 
don’t think anybody is going to be misled by the people from the Park 
Service in that regard in this particular instance. They would allow 
only existing claims. They certainly would not allow any new addi- 
tional prospecting. 
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Mr. Gray. That’s right. And if you spell out in the bill’s enact- 
ment on the right of location, the right of prospecting, and the right 
of development, and the right of ingress and egress necessary for 
mining operations, you wouldn’t have a park, except in name only. 

Senator Bratz. Might I just explore your thinking on this pomt? 
The Forest. Service people testified they designated a special scenic 
area, the Mount Wheeler Scenic Area, which is delineated in purple 
outline as being of the highest scenic attraction within the proposed 
Mount Wheeler National Park. Now, this is an area that contains 
some 28,000 acres. It even has no operational mines in it. I believe 
it has very, very little grazing and it seems to me those are the two 
real conflicting interests. We have some testimony about fishing, 
hunting, but I think that problem has been pretty well testified to. 
My question is this: Would the American Mining Congress object 
if the so-called Mount Wheller Scenic Area embracing some 28,000 
acres, or possibly an area a little larger than that, be created as a na- 
tional park; would there be objections to that ? 

Mr. Gray. The objection of the American Mining Congress, Sena- 
tor, is based purely on the principle that the American Mining Con- 
gress is opposed to the singling out of land at this time for a single- 
purpose use. That is the recreation use to the exclusion of mining, 
timber, and grazing, and otherwise. We are primarily, of course, 
interested in mining. But how do we know if that 28,000 acres were 
carved out of the 147,000 acres, how do we know that there is not a 
prospective mine within those 28,000 acres which might be just as im- 
pressive as the one that we recently found. Our position is this: 
that whatever area is set aside as a park area or a scenic area should 


be set aside in such a manner that ee and developing, and 


if necessary the locations and development of mining and minerals 
within that area could be carried on. Now, we don’t say that it could 
be carried on without regulations, without limitations, without doing 
the mining work in the manner which would cause the least possible 
damage to the scenic values or the preservation of the historic or na- 
tural monuments which were sought to be preserved by the creation 
of it. We have long ceased to bea nation that have. There are many 
things that we have not. And you are shipping metals of all kinds 
and minerals of all kinds into this country today for the preservation 
and the maintenance of our industry. And if we are going to con- 
tinue to maintain a spot in the economic world, at least it is my posi- 
tion that we have got to look after our own house. 

Senator Brete. I think you have made your position very clear. 
And I appreciate your frankness in doing so. But it seems to me the 
basic objection of the American Mining Congress to this particular 
national park could be the same to any other national park in the en- 
tire United States. 

Mr. Gray. Absolutely. We are not picking out S. 2664 for any 

articular purpose, Senator. If there were any other bill pending 
fore this committee at this time, that bill would have been named 
too. 

Senator Brsrz. Fundamentally, you are opposed as a mining con- 
gress to the creation and establishment of a national park because 
it absolutely forbids mining? 
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Mr. Gray. That’s right. Because it is a dedication to a single- 
purpose use and we believe that the time has come when it is neces- 
sary to further advance and legislate for and compel multiple use. 

Sedaoe Bratz. I think you have made it very clear. And again 
I appreciate your frankness. 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. 

Congressman Barrne. I have no questions. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Howard. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Brste. Our next witness is John Kinnear of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. KINNEAR, JR., GENERAL MANAGER, 
NEVADA MINES DIVISION OF THE KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. 


Mr. Kinnear. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, Congressman Bar- 
ing, Mr. Whitacre, my full name is John Charles Kinnear, Jr. I am 
general manager of the Nevada Mines Division of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. And I have been for the last 9 years. At the re- 
quest of Kennecott Copper Corp., I am appearing before this sub- 
committee hearing in ae to S. 2664 by which, if it were passed 
into law, there would be created the Great Basin National Park. 

The basis of Kennecott’s opposition to S. 2664 is that by the crea- 
tion of the Great Basin National Park, a total area of approximately 
147,000 acres of land would be withdrawn from entry for the pur- 
pose of prospecting, discovering, location, and mining minerals lying 
within the boundaries thereof. 

It is believed that the public lands should be put to the use or uses 
to which the same are the most produetive for the national welfare. 

Multiple use of the lands of the public domain, whereby the assets 
of the public domain can be utilized to the best advantage of the 
national welfare, should be preserved in all legislation affecting our 
public lands. Single-purpose use should be limited to those purposes 
only which are clearly in the best interest of the Nation or are neces- 
sary for the Nation’s defense. The dedication of areas of the public 
domain to one use only, except where national defense otherwise dic- 
tates, is unwise, it is believed, from the national welfare point of 
view. 

The creation of the Great Basin National Park would, in effect, 
dedicate to recreational purposes a vast area of land which may con- 
tain substantial deposits of minerals necessary for the welfare and 
economy of our Nation. If the park is created. it is suggested that 
the area be reduced to the minimum, and that the right to prospect 
for and to loeate minerals and to mine the same within the area, be 
expressly spelled out in the act. It is suggested that there should 
be express language in the act preserving unto the locator and the 
owner and operator of such mining claims as may be located within 
the park boundary, the right of ingress and egress over park land 
to and from the mining claims, and the right to construct roads, 
trails, tramways, powerlines, pipelines, and other facilities necessary 
for mining purposes. 

Senator Bratz, May I interject here at this point, Jack, to ask 
you a question? If we were to write all of that into the law, we 
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would have a strange looking park, wouldn’t we? Wouldn’t that 
be destroying the park’s principle? I am not being facetious, John. 

Mr. Kinnear. I know you are not, Senator. And you just heard 
the testimony made by Mr. Gray and I wish to formally endorse it 
later on with the exception of one point, which is actually a matter 
of opinion, and not changing the principle on which the objection 
is raised by Mr. Gray. I can’t visualize, and I have seen no testi- 
mony that would indicate that mining as is envisioned would be any- 
thing more than a pinprick on that area. In other words, extensive 
mining in such a large area would detract so little from the values 
of the park, people have pointed out, that I don’t think mining would 
hurt the area if it were a park. 

Senator Brste. Thank you. I am very happy to have that 
clarification. 

Mr. Kinnear. The recent discovery of beryllium within the area 
now requested to be set aside as a park demonstrates the necessity 
of maintaining and preserving the rights of the prospector to enter 
into and within ac area for the purpose of discovering, locating, 
and mining minerals which are beneficial to our national economy 
and usable in our national defense. Had this park been created prior 
to the location of the claims now located to cover the beryllium de- 
posit, such deposits would have been locked up within the park area 
and the location and development thereof and the use of the metals 
therein contained would have been prohibited. 

It is to be noted that all of the lands which would be included 
within the proposed boundary of the Great Basin National Park, 
which lie within the boundaries of the forest reserve, other than the 
land which lies within the boundaries of Lehman Caves National 
Monument, are presently subject to multiple use and are available for 
use by mining interests, grazing interests, and those seeking recreation. 

It is the opinion of Kennecott Copper Corp. that the area within 
the proposed park should be subject to multiple use. . 

I respectfully submit this to your committee, Senator. 

Senator Brste. We appreciate very much having it, Mr. Kinnear. 
And I assume that your answer to my question would be the same as 
Mr. Gray’s if I were to suggest that possibly, if this area that was 
designated as Mount Wheeler Scenic Area were carved out and made 
a national park, you would have the same basic objection to doin 
that unless prospecting and mining were permitted? Is that right? 

Mr. Kinnear. Yes, it is. It would be a reiteration of the reason 
as given by Mr. Gray. And in a former comment I said the same 
thing. That there are no mineral deposits presumably and most likely 
of economic value discovered outside of the so-called scenic area but 
that is no conclusion that perhaps better mineral deposits will not 
be found in the future within any area. I am not saying within the 
scenic area only, but within any area in the whole national forest. 

Senator Brste. I think I understand your position very clearly. 

Mr. Kinnear. I would like to give an endorsement to the comments 
made by Mr. Louis Gordon, the executive secretary of the Nevada 
Mining Association, which was done last Saturday. And I wish to 
endorse him not as an individual, but as the present first vice president 
of the Mining Association. 

Senator Bratz. The Nevada Mining Association. 
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Mr. Kinnear. The Nevada Mining Association, yes, of which he 1s 
the executive secretary. Also, I have the ners and were 
this year of being chairman of the Western Mining Division of the 
American Mining Congress of which Mr. Gray explained the import- 
ance of that organization in mining. And in that position, I wish 
to endorse the comments of Mr. Gray other than the matter of opinion 
of which I have spoken as to what damage mining would do to the 
scenic attraction of the park. 

Senator Brstz. I have no further questions. 

Congressman Barrine. I have no questions. 

Senator Cannon. I have no questions. } 

Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, and I appreciate your ap- 
pearance here. Our next witness is Mr. Paul Gemmill, general man- 
ager of the Combined Metals Reduction Co., It is good to see you, 
Paul. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL GEMMILL, GENERAL MANAGER, COMBINED 
METALS REDUCTION CO. 


Mr. Gem. It is a privilege to be here, Senator. Senator Bible, 
Congressman Baring, and Senator Cannon, my name is Paul Gem- 
mill, general manager of Combined Metals Reduction Co. 

After well prepared testimony of other qualified persons before your 
committee and in recognition of other evidence to be incorporated in 
your findings before a decision is reached on S. 2664, I shall confine 
my comments to the mineral exploration potential. 

My qualifications follow: 

Bachelor of science degree in mining engineering from Mackay 
School of Mines in 1930, followed by uninterrupted practice since 
that time. I am a member of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and a registered professional engineer in 
Nevada, ton No. 202; member of Society of Economic Geologists 
and Geologic Society of America. 

My experience has been with production, development, and explora- 
tion in six of the principal mines of the Pioche district. Numerous 
outside evaluations have been made. 

The St. Lawrence property, high on Mount Washington, was first 
drawn to my attention in 1949 by prospectors Hulse, Cottino, and 
Robinson. My favorite report on the exploration potential was based 
on mineral showings that range from wide quartz veins, with note- 
worthy silver and tungsten values, to exposures of lead ore with asso- 
ciated dolomite along strong fracture zones. 

A most important part of the favorable evidence at this property 
relates to the sedimentary series of rocks and its control of ore deposi- 
tion in numerous important mining one of the West. My examina- 
tion in 1949 correlated the quartzite, shale, limestone series in Pole 
Canyon with the Pioche series which correlates with the well known 
Ophir sequence familiar to Utah mining districts. Explorationwise, 
the Pioche formations are significant because they contain the first 
limestone beds encountered by upward rising mineral solutions and 
vapors. Generally speaking limestone is most frequently the favor- 
able host rock for replacement deposits. 

In a broad sense, Pioche sequence of formations may be regarded as 
having a tendency, under the right conditions, to act as a tabular 
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7 or blotter in absorbing the bulk of upward-rising mineral. 
weak mineral showing in formation stratigraphically far above the 
Pioche sequence could be the surface evidence of a commercial spread 
of mineralization far below the surface. 

Apply these briefly described facts to the proposed Great Basin 
National Park area, and it is clear that large mineral potentials do 
exist. The West slope of Mt. Wheeler is mostly quartzite. Some 
production has come from small mines in the quartzite, but over this 
area the Pioche series has been removed by erosion or faulting. Ac- 
tual surface exposures of the Pioche series of shale and limestone are 
almost insignificant when viewed in relation to the total park area. 
But the truly significant fact is that the Pioche formations under- 
lie most of the park area. Only from Pole Canyon, has aggressive 
exploration been undertaken in the Pioche formations. 

Experience of the Mount Wheeler mines in having successive disap- 
pointments lead to revived interest in only typical mining. The word 

serendipity” defined as the art of discovering the unexpected, is 
most descriptive of mining history. 

Senator Bratz. We could use that word to good advantage back in 
Washington. It is a mighty fine word. 

Mr. Gemnitti. Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that good exploration 

otential extends beyond claims now held under patent or by location. 

t what time in the future this potential might attract someone to 
spend hard cash, I am not prepared to estimate. 

Perhaps bounds will be restricted before passage of S. 2664, or per- 
haps some special concessions to mining will be a part of the law gov- 
erning this park. I am sure a great misconception persists in the 
minds of people not familiar with the normal processes of under- 
ground mining in particular operations. Investigation will show that 
extensive underground operations could be conducted through the 
centuries without caving in mountains or in any way destroying at- 
tractions for future generations. 

Senator Brste. The last few sentences, then, Paul, pretty much un- 
derscore what John Kinnear said. That you could do some mining 
in this area even if it were a national park without destroying its 
beauty. 

Mr. Gemuiy. That’s right. I am certain that is the case, but there 
is a little more significance to what I say than that. It is my opinion, 
however, that the most extensive mining will be done, if it 1s done, in 
the area east of the existing mining claim. Atlhough, I cannot say 
that I am thoroughly familiar with the east side of the mountain. But 
I am familiar with the west side, and I guess most of the properties 
along the west side. 

Senator Brete. If I am correct, the actual mining production has 
been pretty much limited to the west slope. 

Mr. Gemnuity. That is true. I think there are some small prop- 
erties, though, over on the east side. 

Senator Briere. Certainly, from the evidence that I heard, I don’t 
believe there have really been any sizable production other than on 
the west side. 

Mr. Gemnitt. I think that’s right. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much. 
Senator Cannon. No questions. 
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Congressman Barina. No questions. 

Senator Biste. Our next witness is Mr. George Swallow. The 
record will show that George N. Swallow is general manager of the 
C-B Land Co. and is appearing in that capacity. 

Mr. Swatiow. Senator Cannon and Senator Bible and Congress- 
man Baring, I would also like the record to show that I am appearing 
here representing Swallow Bros. 

Senator Bratz. The record will so show. I am advised that there 
is a previous statement that has been submitted in the name of Swallow 
Bros. And that will be incorporated into the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SWALLOW Br0s., SUBMITTED BY GEORGE N. SWALLOW 


For many years many people in eastern Nevada, elsewhere throughout Nevada 
and surrounding States have encouraged the establishment of a national park 
in the Lehman Caves-Mount Wheeler area of the Snake Range in White Pine 
County. This matter has received an unusual amount of local, statewide, and 
national publicity by newspapers, newsreels and television. The proponents of 
this project appear to be sincere and dedicated. I feel that they should be 
complimented for the fine work they have done to date. However, generally 
speak)ng, only the proponents’ viewpoint and expressions have been available to 
the general public. There is unmistakably another side to this project. The 
question before us now, is there a justification for a national park in this area 
and will the benefits derived therefrom outweigh the elimination of some of our 
most basic industries in the area as well as potential wealth of the area and 
also some of the best hunting grounds of the Nation. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank the chairman and members of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee for arranging to hold these hearings 
in order that the facts incident to the establishment of a national park in this 
area may be stated. It appears as if this is a wise and judicious way to deter- 
mine if the livestock men, miners, hunters, recreationists and general public 
deem the enactment of legislature to establish a national park important to the 
welfare of Nevada and surrounding States. 

I am representing Swallow Bros. Swallow Bros. is engaged in the ranching 
and livestock business in White Pine County, Ney. We operate 419 cattle in 
the area included in the 147,000 acres as proposed in Senate bill 2664 to establish 
the Great Basin National Park. Should this national park be established it 
would be impossible to continue operating the 419 head of cattle we now operate 
for a 90-day period on the Humboldt National Forest on the Snake Range. The 
eventual elimination of these livestock will jeopardize Swallow Bros. livestock 
operation to the extent that it will be economically unsound to operate at all. 
The base properties owned by Swallow Bros. will decrease in value in dollars 
and cents. Should Swallow Bros. desire to sell their ranching properties, say, 
for example, 30 days after the establishment of a national park, the dollars 
and cents loss in one category alone would be a minimum of $125,000. The dol- 
lars and cents loss on the overall picture would be substantial. 

The fact that our livestock operation would be materially jeopardized and 
that we would be hurt financially is not the most important reason that we are 
opposed to establishing a national park in the White Pine County on the Snake 
Range. A basic principal is involved here, one of multiple use and the explora- 
tion and development of our agricultural, mineral, timbering, hunting, and fishing 
resources. We feel other livestock operations, mines, timber, hunting, and fish- 
ing all contribute to the general welfare of White Pine County, the State of 
Nevada, and the Nation. The records of the U.S. Forest Service show that 
2,811 sheep are permitted to graze and 857 cattle are permitted to graze on the 
Humboldt National Forest on the Snake Range. Conservative estimates show 
that these livestock produce $124,000 of new wealth for White Pine County, the 
State of Nevada, and the Nation each and every year. The raising of livestock 
is basic and should not be eliminated. Our increasing population will in the 
very near future place a strong demand on these resources. 

Mining is another of Nevada’s most important resources. It is important 
that mining continue unhampered. Some of our most noted and reputable geol- 
ogists indicate and state that the Snake Range is highly mineralized and that 
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there is a very good possibility that large reserves of some of our common basic 
metals as well as strategic metals exist. It would certainly seem unsound, un- 
necessary, and unbusinesslike to place these mineral deposits and resources 
beyond the reach of prospectors, small miners, and large mining corporations. 

For many years the Snake Range has been a source of timber and juniper 
posts. These have been used by ranchers and miners. To deprive the ranchers 
and miners of this source of timber and juniper posts will work a hardship. 

People from all over the United States now enjoy these areas for hunting, 
fishing, and recreation. The Snake Range has enjoyed through the years and 
up to and including the present, the reputation of having some of the best 
hunting and fishing areas not only in White Pine County and Nevada but of the 
entire West. It would be a very sad day indeed were hunters, sportsmen, 
and fishermen shut out of these areas. 

Should this area be placed in the status of a national park, people who now 
trap and make a living from fur-bearing animals in the area will be deprived 
of a livelihood and the privilege of trapping. At one time in our Nation’s 
history, trapping of fur animals was an important industry. 

It is believed by some that should a national park be established in the area, 
water rights now owned by miners, livestock people, and water users who use 
the water for irrigation will not be able to enjoy the use of these waters un- 
inhibited. It is felt that it will be impossible after a park is established to 
build reservoirs for the storage of water, construct pipelines to conserve water, 
also convey water for mining and agriculture purposes. It is also felt that the 
development of new water will be impossible. 

We feel that Darwin Lambert and Mr. Erwin Fehr should be paid special 
tribute in that they have done an outstanding job bringing before the general 
public the significance of the ecological, geological, scenic, and inspirational re- 
sources of the area proposed. This has been a great deal of professional and 
expert work. 

However, this area is only representative of many other areas throughout 
Nevada. I am sure, had these two gentlemen spent as much time and effort 
on any other mountain peak or mountain range throughout Nevada, the results 
would have been comparable. 

We feel that an area embracing 147,000 acres as proposed in Senate bill 2664 
for the Great Basin National Park is excessive and not justified by the facts. 

God in His wisdom created our basic resources to be developed and used for 
the benefit of all mankind. At the same time areas of beauty and inspiration 
bounding with scenic value were also created. All of this to be enjoyed by 
mankind. The area in question now is managed by the U.S. Forest Service 
under the multiple-use principle. All of the people in White Pine County, the 
State of Nevada and the Nation can enjoy all of the scenic beauty and wonders 
of this area. This can be done without the crippling restrictions that will be 
imposed should a national park be established. 

We strongly urge that Senate bill 2664 not be enacted which will establish 
a national park in the Wheeler area of the Snake Range. 


Senator Brete. Are there trappers actually making a living in this 
area ? 

Mr. Swattow. That is correct. 

Senator Bretz. Now, Mr. Swallow, you may proceed with your 
statement that you have here. You may develop your statement in 
any way you so desire. 

Mr. Swatiow. Before I begin I would like to make a request that 
a statement filed on behalf of the C-B Ranch Co. by our counsel, Mr. 
Bradley, be incorporated in the record. 

Senator. Brie. That will be incorporated into the record at this 
point, Mr. Reporter. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM O. BRADLEY, COUNSEL ror C—B RANcH Co. 


The undersigned, William O. Bradley, respectfully submits the following 
statement of the testimony he will present to Senate committee, which will hold 
hearings on this bill in Ely, Nev., on December 5, 7, and 8, 1959. 
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I appear before this Senate committee as the representative of the C-B 
Ranch Co., Bastian Creek Sheep Co., Cave Valley Sheep Co., and Copper Sheep 
Co., as well as in an individual capacity. 

I was a member of the platform committee of the Nevada State Democratic 
convention, and as such was instrumental in drafting a resolution concerning 
the subject matter of this bill, which said resolution was adopted as a plank 
in the Democratic platform, adopted by the State Democratic convention. This 
plank called for a multiple use of the area in question; that is, the Democratic 
Party of the State of Nevada did not sanction any action which would inter- 
fere with the existing or future uses to which the resources contained in the 
area covered by this bill are now being put or might be put in the future. 

As a representative of the substantial taxpaying entities in White Pine County, 
I am, of course, interested in seeing uninhibited economic development of the 
area. I am aware of a beryllium deposit located within the boundaries of the 
land covered by this bill, which is not only vital to the national defense of this 
country, but could also prove to be an economic boom to White Pine County. 

The various livestock operations that utilize Federal range within the area 
bounded by the proposed national park contribute to the economy of White 
Pine County, and located within the boundaries of the proposed national park 
are water rights which have vested and are recognized as property rights under 
State law, all of which would be destroyed by the proposed legislation. In ad- 
dition, I recognize the area encompassing this proposed national park includes 
some of the greatest hunting country in the West, widely enjoyed by sportsmen 
in all walks of life, including myself. 

The last State Democratic convention recognized all of these factors in adopt- 
ing a resolution concerning the proposed Great Basin project, and urged in its 
party platform that no legislation be adopted which would curtail any of the 
multiple benefits accruing from the area in question. The legislation proposed 
does not adequately safeguard any multiple use of the area in question. I call 
to the committee’s attention that 87 percent of the land mass of the State of 
Nevada is currently being administered by the Federal Government, the ma- 
jority of said land on a multiple-use basis under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

I am unalterably opposed as a citizen of the State of Nevada to a withdrawal 
of any lands within the boundaries of the State of Nevada into complete Federal 
ownership without providing for a multiple use of the area in question, unless 
such withdrawal is vitally necessary to the national defense of the Nation. 

Iam, therefore, opposed to the passage of Senate bill 2664. 


Senator Bratz. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Swal- 
low, and develop it in any way you so desire. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. SWALLOW, GENERAL MANAGER, 
C-B LAND CO. 


Mr. Swatiow. Senator Alan Bible, chairman, Public Land Sub- 
committee of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
United States, the history of Nevada is one of exploration and de- 
velopment of agriculture and mining resources. The economy of 
Nevada has been wholly dependent on our basic resources such as 
ranching, livestock raising, and mining. From the standpoint of 
sound economy this will probably hold true for the future except that 
Nevada also may become an important industrial and manufacturing 
state. 

In recent years a handful of ardent and dedicated people have 
worked hard to establish a national park in White Pine County. This 
now has developed into a county, State, and National issue. Up until 
the past 10 days, generally speaking, only the proponents of the na- 
tional park have been heard. Only after people fully realized how 
a national park would affect our basic resources and industries did our 
ranchers, miners, sportsmen, fishermen, and recreationists rise in pro- 
test. It now appears as if the vast majority of ranchers, miners, 
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hunters, and fishermen in Nevada and surrounding States are opposed 
to a national park being established on the Snake Range in White 
Pine County. 

The chairman and members of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee should be thanked for arranging to hold these hearings 
in order that the proponents of a national park and those opposed 
may have the opportunity of stating their respective positions and 
bringing out all the facts. 

I represent the C-B Ranch Co. The C-B Ranch Co. is engaged 
in the ranching and livestock business. We feel that a national park 
on the Snake Range is not in the best interests of the C-B Ranch 
Co., the miners, the sportsmen, recreationists, and general public. 

The C-B Ranch Co. has ranch holdings and properties which are 
dependent on the Bureau of Land Management grazing permits and 
U.S. forest grazing privileges in the Snake Range in the area pro- 
posed for a national park, The C-B Ranch Co. has a permit for 90 
days for 2,811 sheep plus 30 head of cattle. If a national park is 
established in this area, this grazing privilege would be placed in 
jeopardy and eventually eliminated. The 90-day period which our 
livestock operate on the Strawberry, Lehman, Weaver, Shingle, and 
Pine Creek areas of the Humboldt Forest is the most important part 
of the year. It is during this period that maximum gains must be 
obtained. In the event these permitted livestock are taken off the 
grazing lands, the ranch holdings and base properties of the C-B 
Ranch Co. will decrease in value. 

We also feel that a national park in this area will adversely affect 
our stock watering and agricultural use of water. We will be prohib- 
ited from cutting timber and juniper posts for use in our operation. 

Now, let us take a look at what will happen to the livestock in- 
dustry as a whole inside of and adjacent to the proposed park area. 
The U.S. Forest Service records show that 2,811 sheep are permitted 
within the area and that 857 cattle are permitted within the area. 
Now let us see how these livestock affect the economy of White Pine 
County. The production from those livestock in new wealth each 
year on a conservative basis amounts to $124,000. In a short period 
of 10 years this would mean $1,240,000 of new wealth for White Pine 
County. All merchants, bankers, and labor get a portion of this new 
wealth. This new wealth helps to maintain our tax structure and our 
economy. However, if a national park is established, livestock op- 
erators of both sheep and cattle within the park area as well as the 
surrounding area will suffer excessive losses from predators. Losses 
that would be suffered by livestock operators within the proposed 
park area and adjacent thereto would be so excessive it is questionable 
an economically sound livestock industry could survive. 

The mining industry cannot be properly protected within the 
boundaries of a national park. Prospecting, exploration, and de- 
velopment of new minerals is not possible. When we consider the 
importance of the mining industry to our economy and national 
defenses we should view with alarm any move that will stop pros- 
pecting, exploration, and operation of our mining resources. On 
the Snake Range there has been a recent discovery of beryllium ore. 
According to mining experts, beryllium is the only metal left which 
the U.S. Government says is strategic, critical, and important to na- 
tional defense. Judging from statements made by officers of Beryl- 
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lium Resources, Inc., a large operation could result which will pro- 
duce a new wealth and add to the economy of White Pine County and 
be important to the national defense of the United States. 

The area on the Snake Range proposed for the Great Basin Na- 
tional Park by Senate bill 2664 abounds with deer, antelope, sage 
hens, grouse and chukkars. Since time immemorial this has been 
one of the best hunting grounds of the West. A national park, if 
established in this area, will deprive hunters of the opportunity of 
hunting. 

We do not believe the economic benefits to be derived from a na- 
tional park will be what the proponents of the park have indicated. 
It might be well to analyze the situation. A majority of the people 
who visit national parks in most cases are en route to a definite desti- 
nation and make a slight detour to the park area. Most of the visi- 
tors stop only a few hours and continue on. The tourist business as 
a result of a park in this area would be very seasonal; probably 
90 days at most. Actually what the establishment of a national park 
in an area will do to the local and State economy is not a good reason 
for or against a national park. However, the proponents of a na- 
tional park have used the economic benefits to be derived as one of 
their biggest persuaders. While discussing the economic advantages 
of a national park, we wish to refer to the editorial section of the 
Daily Times, Thursday, December 3, 1959, wherein the statement was 
made as follows: 

Tourist recreation is now worth billions of dollars a year in the United States. 
Kighty million Americans take annual vacation trips of one kind or another. 
In so doing they spend some $12 billion, 87 percent of this amount in the 
United States. Nearly everyone benefits from the vacationists’ dollars. 

In connection with the above statement we should realize spending 
money does not create permanent prosperity. If this were true we 
could be spending to live in a utopia all the time. Basically we 
have three sources of new wealth; the minerals taken from the ground, 
agriculture and the sea. The time may come when we may have a 
fourth source—space. Before a dollar can be spent it first has to 
be created from one of our sources of new wealth. In order to create 
prosperity this same dollar does not necessarily have to be spent 
viewing inspirational areas. The same dollar could well be spent 
for something more basic. When we say this, we do not underesti- 
mate the importance of hunting, fishing, and recreation. 

Statistics will show that only one park in the national park system 
is self-supporting. It is questionable how long the taxpayer can 
stand and our economy withstand expensive luxuries such as freezing 
resources in an area containing 147,000 acres. 

With special reference to Senate bill 2664, we cannot find a state- 
ment which will guarantee tenure of livestock operations for any 
length of time. Nor do we find anything which will guarantee that 
our water rights will be protected. 

We feel the enactment of legislation as proposed by Senate bill 
2664 for the establishing of a national park in the Snake Range will 
be detrimental to the livestock people, mining interests, hunters, 
sportsmen, and recreationists in White Pine County and Nevada. 
We therefore oppose the enactment of any legislation which will 
establish a national park on the Snake Range in White Pine County, 
Nev. 
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Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, George, for your statement. 

Senator Cannon. Just a little further inquiry on the trapping. 
George, how many people do you estimate are making a living in the 
trapping business in that area ? 

Mr. Swatiow. I would probably say two people that I know of. 

Senator Cannon. But if it were made a national park area and the 
ery animals were protected on the area, it looks like that might 

evelop a pretty good area in the trapping business right around the 

area of the park; wouldn’t you say so? 

Mr. Swatiow. Well, it would be too fruitful from the standpoint 
of the livestock operators. 

Senator Cannon. I think I have no further questions. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, George. We appreciate your 
patience for waiting this long to be heard. 

Mr. Swatiow. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Brste. Our next witness is Sam Houghton, of Reno, Nev. 


STATEMENT OF SAM HOUGHTON, REPRESENTING THE SIERRA 
CLUB 


Mr. Hovenron. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, Congressman 
Baring, my name is Sam Houghton. I live in Reno. My business is 
currently investment management and I’m here to express support for 
the national park bill and to represent the Sierra Club of which I am 
at present vice chairman of one of the chapters. It is my understand- 
ing that our executive secretary would be here. He phoned, I think 
Saturday, that he couldn’t and that I was to carry the ball. And for 
that reason, I have no printed statement, only these notes. 

I have been through Lehman Caves with my family in 1950. In 
1957, on Labor Day weekend, I camped out in the Lehman Cave, the 
Lehman Creek campgrounds, and the following day we climbed the 

eak. So I am somewhat familiar with the area under consideration. 

believe this would be of great interest and value to the American 
people and I think a national park status would enhance this interest 
and make the area better known as well as more accessible. 

I would like to say a few things about the Sierra Club. They have 
chapters mostly on the Pacific coast but also in New York and Chi- 
cago. They have about 15,000 members. They are a dedicated group 
interested in conservation and in the outdoors. I would like to read 
what I think is a part of the record anyway, but I would like to stress 
the purposes of the club. It was stated here by John Muir and others 
in 1892 to help explore and enjoy and protect the Nation’s parks, 
wilderness, forests, and wildlife; to rescue places that made America 
beautiful; to look to the future. The club is one of many interested 
in conservation. And, of course, when you come to conservation you 
have a good deal of difference of opinion as to what it means. It 
could mean the husbanding of resources that in time are replenished. 
There is certainly that implication in the word of beneficial use. I 
don’t think that we conservationists want to build a fence around 
the wilderness or to put natural resources in any figurative glass cage. 
But we do not admit any interpretation of the term of conservation 
that leads to a massive exploitation and exhaustion of natural re- 
sources and wilderness. Depletion of the natural resources has noth- 
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ing in common with conservation. The Sierra Club conducts outings 
into the mountainous area and wilderness area into which numbers 
of similar organizations are welcome. The Sierra Club supports the 
creation of the Great Basin National Park because the organization is 
primarily interested in the conservation of this rich and unique area. 
We believe the wild areas of the country should be preserved so far as 
practicable for the greater use and enjoyment of this and succeeding 
generations. As has been so often stated, the wilderness now existing 
is all the wilderness we will ever have. It is diminishing due to one 
source or another and the ecology is subject to progressive modifica- 
tion due to the habits of mankind. And little in the world of nature 
remains undisturbed. Primitive areas have been flooded and obliter- 
ated in order to provide power and water supplies. On the other 
hand, much has been preserved. 

There is ample precedence for the move to establish a national park 
in the Great Basin Range. Sequoia, Olympic, Rainier, and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks are examples of mountain range areas with 
living glaciers which have been preserved. However, this glacier 
here that we hope to preserve and make it available to the public 
is the only one existing in the Great Basin of the United States. And 
as such it is unique, and I feel that it is distinctive enough to single 
out the area. The specimen trees of which are bristlecone pine, which 
is truly a remarkable one, have become the cause of park designations. 
As instances, I give you the General Grant redwood section, the Se- 
quoia, and the Sica section in Yosemite. Also the slopes in 
the Olympic National Park. We are here concerned with what might 
constitute the greatest good for the most people. We should not al- 
low special interests to block the development of this area for the 
widest participation. ‘This proposed park status, by attracting thou- 
sands of visitors annually, would enlarge the educational as well as 
the recreational values of the area and would make new friends for 
Nevada as well as Ely and White Pine County. It would be one 
more way of returning to the American citizen everywhere a little 
more tangible returns for his tax dollar. 

I would like to state in conclusion that I think that the conflicting 
interests here can be resolved, that the area possibly should be smaller, 
that the mining which is apparently limited largely to the west slope 
might continue; the only thing that would be stopped would be the 
hunting. I feel the fishing could be improved. I have fished these 
streams and it isn’t too good. Generally speaking, I don’t feel that 
the sportsmen would be deprived of very much if this were made a 
national park. And, on the other hand, so many, many more people 
would be attracted to it and enjoy the pleasures and the beauty and 
the real wonder of the open space. 

Senator Brete. Thank you very much, Mr. Houghton, I appreciate 
your taking time, dropping by from Salt Lake City on your way 
back to Reno to give us the position of the Sierra Club and your own 
personal views. We appreciate it very much. I have no further 
questions. 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Congressman Bartne. No questions. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you, Mr. Houghton. 

Mr. Hoventon. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Brstx. Our next witness is Ross Prince, chairman of the 
White Pine County commissioners. Mr. Prince, we are very happy 
to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS PRINCE, CHAIRMAN, WHITE PINE COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Prince. Senator Bible, Senator Cannon, and Congressman 
Baring. I am Ross Prince, chairman of the White Pine County com- 
missioners. I have a letter here from the Nevada Association of 
County Commissioners which I would like to present, if I may. 

Senator Brats. Certainly. 

Mr. Prince (reading) : 

At a meeting of the executive board of the Nevada Association of 
County Commissioners, held in Reno, November 24, 1959, the follow- 
ing motion was made and carried unanimously : 


“That Mr. Ross Prince, commissioner from White Pine County, and a member 
of the board of directors of the Nevada Association of County Commissioners, 
be instructed to attend the hearing on S. 2664 to be held in Ely, Nev. on Decem- 
ber 5, 7, and 8, 1959, to present the resolution of the White Pine County Board 
of Commissioners, regarding the Great Basin National Park, on behalf of the 
Nevada Association of County Commissioners.” 

This resolution was passed with the unanimous consent of the White Pine 
County Board of Commissioners, and endorsed by all the 17 county members of 
the Nevada association. 

The resolution was also introduced to the Interstate Association of Public 
Land Counties at the annual meeting in Salt Lake City in August 1959, and was 
unanimously approved. The membership of this association comprises the fol- 
lowing States: Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona. 

Therefore, we urge this committee to fully endorse the proposed Great Basin 
National Park, and aid in every way possible to secure passage of S. 2664. 

Thanking you on behalf of the Nevada Association of County Commissioners, 
I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Les Carson, Executive Secretary. 


And here is the resolution that the county commissioners approved : 


Whereas the National Park Service has made a thorough study of the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves area from scientific, scenic, and recreational points of view, 
and found the area splendidly appropriate for national park status; and 

Whereas the Advisory Board on National Parks of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior has endorsed the proposed Great Basin National Park in this county 
as of national significance and suitable for addition to the national park sys- 
tem—because of the majestic scenery illustrating basin-and-range formation 
and the striking combinations of plant and animal life, both factors illustrative 
of the Great Basin geographic province and representing this province superbly, 
and because of numerous special features of great interest, such as the desert- 
bound glacier, the limestone arch larger than a six-story building, renowned 
Lehman Caves, spectacular pinnacles, crags, and canyons, the forests of im- 
mense bristlecone pines (oldest living things on earth), and the beautiful 
streams, lakes, meadows and groves in esthetic combinations ; and 

Whereas there is now nationwide support for the proposed national park 
from such organizations as National Parks Association, Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs, American Nature Association, and numerous others; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of White Pine County and Nevada 
citizens want urgently to see the national park established as demonstrated 
by the Governor and State agencies working toward this goal, the two former 
Governors of the State serving as cochairmen of the Nevada Foundation for 
a National Park, the Great Basin National Park Association having many 
Nevada members and others in more than a quarter of the States of the Union, 
and numerous Nevada groups of much influence helping toward establishment 
of the national park ; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Board of County Commissioners of White Pine County 
realizing the tremendous economic value of the proposed park to the people 
of White Pine County and believing there is no better time than now to push 
for action on the project, urgently petitions the Nevada congressional delega- 
tion in Washington, D.C., to make every possible effort to expedite establish- 
ment of the proposed Great Basin National Park in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman 
Caves area of White Pine County. 

Dated this 6th day of May 1959. 

Ross M. PRINCE, Chairman, 
G. F. FisHer, Member, 
L. P. CHRISTIANSEN, Member. 


Senator Brstz. Thank you very much, Mr. Prince, this will be in- 
corporated in full into the record. We appreciate your contribution. 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Congressman BartNne. No questions. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you very much, Ross. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Brstz. Our next witness will be Mr. Countreman. 


STATEMENT OF ED COUNTREMAN, REPRESENTING THE SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL ORDER, INC. 


Mr. CountremMan. Senator Cannon, Senator Bible, Congressman 
Baring. My name is Ed Countreman and I am a resident member of 
the School of Natural Order in Baker, Nev. I am also a resident 
member of our business committee. I have been selected to represent 
the School of the Natural Order to present this testimony here at the 
hearing. The School of the Natural Order, incorporated under the 
nonprofit laws of the State of California, registered as a foreign cor- 
poration in the State of Arizona and the State of Nevada, respectfully 
presents the following to the congressional committee; 

Mr. Edward E. Countreman has been authorized by the duly constituted 
board of trustees of such school as official representative before the congres- 
sional committee. In May of 1957 the School of the Natural Order, Inc., ac- 
quired 320 acres of land which lies within the proposed boundaries of the 
Great Basin National Park and moved its national headquarters from San 
Marcos, Calif., to Baker, Nev. The reason for this move was due to the desire 
of the members for such school to be located in this inspiring environment 
where the grandeur of the mountains, the vistas of sagebrush plants, etc., 
would add to and enhance the living conditions of said members, After ex- 
tensive scouting and investigation, this particular location has a greater appeal 
from the scenic beauty standpoint than any place investigated. One hundred 
and sixty acres of the land acquired was set aside for building sites for mem- 
bers of this school. These building sites are rapidly being acquired and occu- 
pied. In this respect, we are making provisions for 200 resident students. 
The resident members of this school hopefully anticipate the future with the 
establishment of this national park and the preservation of the scenic beauty 
and grandeur pertaining thereto. Most sincerely yours. 

I would like to add one thing to this statement, personally, and 
say that on behalf of our school membership in this area, and since 
we are the only group so far heard from at this hearing who are 
private owners of property within the proposed boundaries of the 
national park, that should this national park be established, we would 
like the committee to know that we would do everything in our 
power to be friendly neighbors with the National Park Service and 
to continue amiable relationship with them. 

Senator Brstz. I appreciate that statement. How many people do 
you have at your present location ? 
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Mr. Countreman. At the present location there are five families 
and members of the school board who reside on the property at the 
present time. We recently have divided this 160 acres, which was 
mentioned in the statement, and members who live within the United 
States are now making plans to move to this area. 

Senator Brstz. Those of you who are living there find it a very 
attractive area? 

Mr. CountreMANn. Very much so, Senator. 

Senator Brete. Well, what do these people in California think 
since you have left them ? 

Mr. Countreman. This is a problem that almost every group of 
our type has to contend with. Naturally, most of the people in Cali- 
fornia where our former headquarters was will do everything possible 
that they can to be closely associated with the headquarters here in 
Baker. In some instances, and for personal reasons, this is sometimes 
difficult to accomplish. But we also feel that in a cause such as ours 
a few hardships are not insurmountable if what you want to do you 
follow through with. 

Senator Brete. I think the one thing we probably can agree with 
as a result of this hearing is that Nevada is certainly a far superior 
place in which to live than California. Maybe we have Californians 
here, but the statement still goes. I want to thank you very much 
for coming here and giving us your views and thoughts. We did 
have the opportunity of stopping by your school yesterday. We took 
‘a look at it, but we did not happen to find anyone there at the time 
that we were there. We ae Tae liked to visit with you a little 
while, but there was no one there. It seems to us that you illustrate 
what all of us here on the congressional level have been saying so 
often, and that is that with the exploding population people are mov- 
ing more and more to the West. They are looking for the oppor- 
tunity it offers and particularly the good sunshine. And with that 
sunshine, we hope we get a little rain to go along with it. We ap- 
preciate your testimony. Thank you. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. No questions. 

Congressman Barrne. No questions. 

Senator Brere. I should like at this time to place a statement in 
the record by Mr. L. A. Wynaught of Milford, Utah. Mr. Wynaught’s 
statement reads as follows: 


STATEMENT or L. A. WYNAUGHT, MILForD, UTAH 


The region from which I come, southwestern Utah, my home being Milford, 
Utah, is a part of this basin, and the great majority of our people are highly in 
favor of making Lehman’s Caves and the other acreage described in Senate bill 
2664 a national park. For many years Lehman’s Caves, Wheeler Mountain, 
the glacier on Wheeler Mountain, the streams, the trees, the wildlife, and the 
arch have been a scenic treat for us. It is the desire of our people to share 
this with all the people of the United States, and to do this in such a fashion 
that the primitive natural beauty and grandeur of these mountains, lakes, and 
streams will remain as they are, not only for this generation but all the genera- 
tions of Americans to come after us. 

It is realized that our population is increasing rapidly, and that more recrea- 
tional areas must be set aside to accommodate the millions of additional Amer- 
icans who will need these mountains unchanged by the materialistic drives of 
our society. It is recognized that there is one mine which is producing ore, or 
may be producing ore in the near future, and that there are one or more cattle- 
men whose right should be protected; however, the relative primitive state of 
the acreage involved allows this national park to be created and developed with- 
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out any serious damage to any group of people, and, in my opinion, essentially 
no damage at all will be done to anyone. In fact, the reverse will be true— 
great benefit will accrue to all our people in cultural, recreational, and spiritual 
values. 

It may be argued by some that there is limited access to the Great Basin 
mountain range; however, Highway 6 from Delta, Utah, and Highway 21 from 
Milford, Utah, are good approaches from the Utah side. These highways in 
turn are connected with Interstate Highways 91 and 40. Further, new high- 
ways are being constructed across southern Utah to connect the Four Corners 
region and southeastern Utah directly in an east-west routing with the na- 
tional parks of southwestern Utah and the proposed Great Basin National Park 
of adjacent Nevada, without—repeat without—the traveler being required to 
go north to the central portion of Utah before turning back south again to visit 
the park areas. In addition to the highways, there is the Union Pacific Rail- 
road’s main line which passes through my hometown of Milford, Utah. Further, 
there are good airfields at Milford, Utah, and Cedar City, Utah, which will allow 
use of this medium of travel for those who desire to travel by aircraft. It is 
not my intent to stress access from the Utah side, but it is my understanding 
that there will be abundant testimony given to show access from the Nevada 
side. 

Although the uniqueness of this region will be shown by many others, it seems 
fitting to restate some facts. Where else in our great country can one find 
a glacier on top of a mountain in the desert with sagebrush in the adjacent 
valley? Where else can one find a glacier and at the same place a forest of 
bristlecone pines, the oldest living things on the face of the earth? And where 
else can one find such a glacier and such a forest together with the unusual 
underground caverns of Lehman’s Caves? All of this, and more too, all in one 
basin, and the streams of this basin never reach an ocean or sea. Certainly 
these unusual geological, topographical, ecological, and geographical character- 
istics make this a most unusual unique formation. It should be preserved, and 
does wafrant and demand national park status. 


We have a statement from Mr. Bolton, president of the Southern 
Utah Wildlife Federation of Milford, Utah. This statement is in 
favor of creating the park, and it reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY S. BoLTon, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN UTAH WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


I am Wesley S. Bolton, of Milford, Utah, president of the Southern Utah 
Wildlife Federation, an organization which represents the hunters, fishermen, 
hikers, picnickers, and conservationists of the five southern counties of Utah. 
We wish this statement to be entered as an official part of the record of this 
hearing. 

The bill provides for the setting aside of certain public lands approximating 
146,000 acres. Of this 125,000 acres are national forest and 20,000 acres are 
Bureau of Land Management, with small tracts interspersed consisting of State 
and privately owned pieces. We feel that under no consideration should the 
area as set forth in the bill be reduced. There are millions of acres of public 
land all around this area which are perfectly suited to the various economic 
activities and exploitation of the various groups which have been represented 
here. Above all else we wish to impress this committee with the importance of 
protecting areas such as this from further economic exploitation, and protect 
it so that our grandchildren may inherit something of value from the present 
generation other than the thought that we ploughed blindly ahead piling up 
a huge public debt which they will never be able to liquidate. 

There are many reasons for creating this park now. The area is freely 
sprinkled with groves of bristlecone pine which are recognized as the oldest 
living thing on earth. Are they any less important than the Sequoia which 
are protected under the jurisdiction of a park of the same name. The area 
has many other features which are unique in that they all appear so close 
together. Live glaciers, glacier formations, ecological, geological and botanical 
formations which are peculiar to the great basin. This peculiar ecology is as 
widely divergent as the deserts and the arctic. It is important that this be 
preserved for the study and edification of future generations. 

Mr. Robert W. Bernick, business editor of the Salt Lake Tribune; entered 
the ranks of the opponents of the bill December 2, 1959, in his column when 
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along with other distortions to mislead his readers he stated that park officials 
will be able to challenge every unpatented claim in the boundaries and ex- 
tinguish them. This is not true as all mining claims both patented and un- 
patented are protected as long as the claim holders adhere to the mining laws. 
He also stated that no one can carry firearms within the park for the purpose 
of hunting or killing any of the animals within the park. He further stated 
that this would exclude the fishermen from park use. Evidently Mr. Bernick 
uses different methods to fish from most of us. The entire column was definitely 
tailored for the groups interested in exploitation of our natural resources. 
These groups are ever ready to place the pursuit of the almighty dollar ahead 
of the rights and needs of the majority, in the name of so-called progress. 

There has been no mineral production in the proposed area for some time. 
A recent beryllium discovery is now being used as a deterrent to establishing 
this park. The park would in no way stop the production of beryllium. If 
it did Congress could and would quickly release beryllium deposits from park 
supervision. 

Regardless of claims there is very little grazing in this area. Permitted 
grazing allows 272 cattle for 3 to 4 months and 937 sheep for 10 days. If more 
livestock than that are grazing this area they are trespassing illegally and the 
managing agencies should take steps to correct this condition. 

At present there are deer, Big Horn sheep, cougar, bobcat, antelope and other 
mammals in the area which makes it an ideal refuge. The withdrawal of this 
small plot from the millions of acres in Nevada and Utah will not have one 
iota of effect on our hunting, except to protect a nucleus number of each specie. 
This is a typical piece of the old West and should certainly be protected as 
such . 

Arguments for the present forest supervision are not too impressive. We who 
are interested in saving these resources have experienced that the Forest 
Service often move too slowly in these matters and often when they move the 
resource is gone. 

This area lends itself ideally as a park in that it is the only one of*its kind. 
It is not a repetition as is Zion, Bryce and Cedar Breaks. Its accessibility from 
east, north, west, and south is already well established. Well paved highways 
already exist to serve the area. 

We respectfully submit that with our parks suffering from overcrowding, 
and our public lands and resources suffering from overexploitation, this site 
is crying for the development and protection of the National Park Service. 

We thank you. 


We have a statement from Mr. William J. Walker of Ely, Nev. 
Mr. Walker’s statement is in favor of the park, and it reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. WALKER, Ey, NEv. 


Iam William J. Walker, a graduate of the University of Utah, with a degree 
of bachelor of science in mining engineering. I have been manager of the Ely 
Gold Mining Co., a Nevada corporation since 1927. This company carried on 
mining operations in White Pine County from 1927 until 1942, when the Federal 
Government closed all gold and silver mines by Hxecutive order. Since that 
time the company has disposed of some of its properties and is still the owner 
of properties in the Robinson, Taylor and Hamilton mining districts. From 
1927 to the present time, I have examined many prospective mines in the area 
to be designated as a national park in White Pine County, including the so 
called beryllium mine in Pole Canyon. The prospect in question has success- 
ively been ealled a lead, silver mine, a tungsten mine and lately a beryllium 
mine. So far none of these minerals have been produced economically and 
certainly there is no guarantee that the latter mineral can be produced in 
quantity or at a profit. The occurrence is unusual and the values are very 
low, and so far no blocked-out ore is claimed by the operators. 

In the north end of the area, there was some production of gold in the Osceola 
district during the period from 1932 to 1942 after the price of gold was raised to 
$35 per ounce, and before the price of labor was raised during World War II. 
There has been no significant production from this area in the last 15 years. 
Tungsten showings in Snake Creek Canyon proved too low grade to be com- 
mercial, as did those in Baker Creek area, even when the price of tungsten was 
$60 per unit. 
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One tungsten operation called at one time the U.S. Tungsten mine apparently 
produced at a profit during the time the price was above $40 per unit. This ore 
was milled near the mine. This operation was closed in 1952, when the price of 
tungsten dipped to about $20 per unit of WOs. 

The point is, that none of the mines in the area under discussion have prvu- 
duced under normal conditions and their production has been limited to periods 
of high metal prices, wherein the Government has for strategic or economic 
reasons created markets for the metals by purchasing at an increased price or 
paying a bonus. I would like to point out that in similar circumstances in the 
future, if there is great need for the marginal ore in and adjacent to the na- 
tional park area, the Government could and likely would provide for their re- 
moval without injury to the owners of the property. Mining is now being con- 
ducted in many of the national parks and monuments. 

The opinion of the Nevada Mining Association, in opposing the creation of 
the Great Basin National Park is not necessarily the opinion of the majority 
of its members, as there has been no vote taken among the members of the as- 
sociation on this subject. 

The establishment of the Great Basin National Park will do good for millions 
of people, whereas only a few will benefit under present conditions. 


We have a statement from Burton H. Rebison. I don’t know 
whether he is here. I think he wanted to deliver this statement in 
person, but I don’t know whether he is here. Evidently, he is not here 
and his statement will be incorporated into the record. Mr. Robison’s 
statement reads as follows: 


Biy, Nev., December 1, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sir: This statement is being submitted by me for the purpose of ex- 
pressing my opinion regarding the establishment of the proposed Great Basin 
National Park. I would like this statement of mine to be made a part of the 
official records of the hearings regarding the proposed park to be held in Ely, 
Neyv., beginning December 5, 1959. 

I have been engaged in the farming and livestock business all my life, and I 
am particularly familiar with the Mount Wheeler area which would be part of the 
proposed Great Basin National Park. I was born in 1896 near Baker, Nev., in 
the immediate vicinity of Mount Wheeler and for many years I have run livestock 
in the area which would be included in the proposed park. At the present time, 
I have no property interests whatsoever in the immediate area, which would be 
affected nor do I anticipate acquiring any such interests. Consequently, I feel 
that my opinions expressed herein are not biased. Knowing the area of the pro- 
posed park as well as I do, it is my firm opinion that there is little, if anything, 
in the area to be included in the proposed park which would be of sufficient 
interest to warrant the creation of the proposed Great Basin National Park. 
Much of the area has little or no scenic interest and is fit only for the grazing of 
livestock. 

If the park as proposed in Senate 2664 is established, many thousands of acres 
will be withdrawn from grazing to the great detriment of the ranchers in the 
immediate area as well as to the economic detriment of business in eastern 
Nevada. 

Aside from the damage to ranching interests, the area is known to contain 
a great deal of mineralization. I personally know that in my lifetime a number 
of mines of various types operated in areas which would be included in the pro- 
posed park, and very recently a great interest has been developed concerning 
the exploration and production of beryllium. There appears to be a very strong 
possibility that a substantial beryllium industry could be developed in the very 
near future. Naturally, if the park is established as proposed, it would pre 
clude any further exploration and development of the area within the proposed 
park for the production of minerals and beryllium in particular. The immediate 
area, as well as the entire State of Nevada, would benefit substantially from 
the establishment of a new mining industry. It is my great hope and expectation 
that such an industry can be established to the great economic benefit of this 
area, providing that such efforts are not precluded by the establishment of the 
proposed park. 

If the park were established, there would possibly be some economic benefit 
to this area from the tourist business; but in all probability, the benefits to be 
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gained from a new mining industry would many times exceed the value of pos- 
sible tourist business. The cost to the American taxpayers for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the proposed park would be a substantial burden; and 
in my opinion, is not warranted in this instance due to the limited scenic values 
of this area not to mention the adverse effects on the ranching and mining 
interests. 
Very truly yours, 
Bourton H. Rosison. 


We have a statement by Mr. Harvey Titus, and his statement is in 
opposition to the park. It reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HaRveY Titus, RANCHER, Ey, NEv. 


I, Harvey Titus, a Nevada rancher, post office address % Tonopah State, 
Ely, Nev., oppose the inclusion of the Mount Wheeler-Lehman Caves area into 
a national park for the following reasons: 

1. National park policy is in direct opposition to the multiple use principle. 

2. The establishment of a national park in this area will hurt the economy 
of the State of Nevada. 

8. The establishment of a national park will eventually do away with all live- 
stock grazing in the area. 

4. The establishment of a national park will curtail and hinder present min- 
ing operations and will eliminate all future mining activities. 

: 5. The establishment of a national park will create a serious predator prob- 
em. 

6. The establishment of a national park will curtail fishing and entirely 
eliminate hunting. 

7. The establishment of a national park will create a serious overgrazing 
problem by game animals. 

Do we have any other witnesses who care to be heard ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Brstz. The record on the field hearing will be kept open 
for a period of 2 weeks for those who might care to submit statements 
or additional material for the record. If you have any further state- 
ments or information to be submitted to the record within the next 
2 weeks, you should submit them to the committee and direct it to 
the attention of Mr. Roy Whitacre, the staff member of the Interior 
Committee, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. It should 
be drawn to Mr. Whitacre’s attention, and it will be incorporated into 
the field record. 

As we conclude, I would like to make just a brief observation. I 
want to state, and I know that my colleagues concur with me, that 
we have very much enjoyed being here with you for these 2 full days 
of Saturday and today, Monday, for the purpose of hearing testi- 
mony pro and con as to the establishment of the park. I was very 
much impressed with the complete sincerity of the great number of 
witnesses who appeared before us. I know each of you gave to us 
the honest opinion which you had, gave us your best judgment as to 
what was the best, not only for this area, but for this Nation. For 
that, I know that I express the thanks of each of us. The problem, as 
you well know, those of you who have so faithfully attended, have 
learned it is not an easy problem. It is a problem that will require 
possibly the wisdom of a Solomon before we can come up with a 
satisfactory solution. 

We still are without the official formal position of the Department 
of Interior. And, of course, we must have that and we are going to 
insist on that in our Washington hearings. The position of the 
Forest Service of the Agriculture Department, though not formal, 
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appears to be rather clear from the presentation. The hearing that 
we have had here has indicated the various conflicting areas, the var- 
ious parts of the economy which would be affected in the creation of 
a national park. There are two very vital points that still have not 
been covered to my own personal satisfaction in which are reported, 
no matter who might administer this particular area, and that is the 
problem of cost. To date, we have not had built into the record sufli- 
cient figures to give the subcommittee, and I know the full committee, 
adequate information on this point. I think that this must be de- 
veloped at the Washington hearing whether this is created as a na- 
tional park area or whether it would be administered by the Forest 
Service. We have a rather sizable cost tag in original construction, 
and we are certainly going to have some additional cost in mainte- 
nance. This is an item of great concern to those on the congressional 
level. This is a time of considerable budgetary restrictions. This 
is a time when those of us on the Washington level must give great 
priority to the defense postures and to the cost involved in making 
our Nation and keeping it strong. These are all factors which must 
be evaluated after we have received the testimony and the figures on 
this phase of the problem in the Washington hearing. 

I am particularly grateful to my able and distinguished colleague 
in the Senate, Howard Cannon, who is serving his first year there and 
serving it with great distinction, for his faithfulness in sitting 
through all the hearings and developing many, many worthwhile 
points in developing a record which is full and complete and fair. 
And I want to thank you very much for that, Senator Cannon. And 
likewise, Congressman Baring, I do appreciate the fact that you are 
here even though this isn’t a joint committee hearing. I know of 
your intense interest in this problem. I don’t think I have any fur- 
ther observations at this time. So that it is clear to everyone, in- 
cluding those of you of the press, this is the termination of the field 
hearing, with the exception, as expressed previously, of the record 
remaining open for another 2 weeks for those of you who may want 
to submit additional statements or amendments. There will be a 
further Washington hearing of which proper notice will be given. 
Now, Senator Cannon, you may have some observations that you 
wish to make. 

Senator Cannon. I just want to concur with the things that you 
have said, Senator Bible. And I certainly appreciate the opportu- 
nity of being here, and I want to compliment the people who made 
presentations in such a factual and detailed manner. They have been 
most helpful to this hearing. These statements were certainly very 
helpful to me in helping me to understand the problems that are in- 
volved and will have to be determined before this matter is finally 
settled. Thank you very much. 

‘ Genstor Bratz. Thank you, Senator Cannon. Congressman 
aring? 

Congressman BartNe. Senator Bible, I, like Senator Cannon, con- 
cur in the views that you have expressed here. I appreciate the way 
the people of Nevada have presented these statements to us. The 
statements were so sincere, every one of them, whether they had di- 
versional views or not. The people have certainly shown a great in- 
terest in this hearing. And I would like to say something to you 
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eople here in Nevada. I think we have a very excellent chairman 
in the Senate subcommittee. I think the way that Senator Bible has 
presented this to you is very complimentary. He developed every 
point and was most fair to all witnesses on all subjects on all sides. 
And I think a little thanks should go to you, Senator Bible. 

Senator Cannon. I subscribe to that. 

Senator Brste. Well, thank you. I didn’t want to make this a 
mutual admiration society, but I am very, very happy to hear you 
gentlemen say that. We all here did our level best to do a job, and 
1 appreciate what you say, Congressman Baring and Senator Cannon. 
I do want to likewise thank Roy Whitacre who has served as our staff 
committee member and has been helpful. And I hope he has been 
helpful to each of you. I am sure he has. We have tried to move 
this along in an orderly way. And to you, Mr. Reporter, you have 
heard a lot of testimony, and I notice that you have kept those 
fingers pretty busy. We are grateful to you. I think we have 
nothing further to come before us at this time and we will now stand 
in recess. 

(Whereupon the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at the call of 
the chairman.) 





APPENDIX 


The following statements and communications were submitted sub- 
sequent to the close of the hearings and were ordered printed in the 
record : 


WHITE Pine County, NEv., December 15, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Brste: As I state in my report, I have contacted all the 
ranchers very recently with a map’ showing an area, an approximate 22,000 
acres, which I propose as the best for the Great Basin National Park. 

This particular area is earmarked by the Forest Service to be withdrawn 
from livestock grazing for recreation and scenic purposes. The ranchers may 
even seem to favor the parks department supervision since they will thus have 
lifetime usage. 

I also talked with the fish and game people, with the mining people, particu- 
larly the beryllium people there now and also with representatives of live- 
stock organizations and they all say setting aside this particular as a park 
will not be harmful to anybody. 

I personally feel a unified approval could be had for this particular area 
except for protests that will be made on the basis of some organizations’ long- 
standing policy. The area I propose is about the same as that proposed in the 
original plan and the main fear of most of these people is that this area might 
be used as a steppingstone for a larger park in the future. This raises a question. 

My above remarks do not include the forest people since they want the area 
for themselves. They are promising a lot now but they haven’t built a quarter 
of a mile of road all their lives. We all know the national parks are nationally 
advertised to vacationers and tourists. No doubt, under the parks system the 
gains to the people and the State would be much greater. 

As you will note on the map, I have also indicated in orange the area which 
would be best to include if greater area is needed for the park. 

I am sending this in the hope that it will be of some help to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN CHACHAS. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CHACHAS 


My name is John Chachas. I have been a rancher and merchant of White 
Pine County for the past 45 years and am very familiar with the area proposed 
to be set aside as the Great Basin National Park. 

Since the proposed legislation was introduced in the Congress I have made 
a sincere effort to determine the thoughts of my neighbors in White Pine County, 
particularly those who will be directly affected in their livestock, timber, and 
mining operations. 

It is my opinion that the area proposed in the bill includes many acres of 
land that have no place in the park system. A great area of rolling brushland, 
typical of the entire eastern Nevada terrain that offers nothing of scenic value, 
is included in the suggested 147,000-acre park. This area adds nothing to the 
value of the proposal, but on the contrary would be an expensive detriment to 
the proper development by the Park Service. Its value lies entirely in its use 
for the grazing of livestock and the operation of mines. There is also in the 
proposed bill, areas that have a tremendous mining potential, but add nothing 
but space to the park area. 


1 Filed with the committee. 
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Because of the adverse effects on mining, livestock, and hunting, I would 
propose that the park boundaries be reduced in accordance with the attached 
map, reducing the acreage from the original 147,000 acres to approximately 
22,000 acres. 

This reduction in size would not in any way destroy its value as a scenic 
wonderland, but on the contrary the lands left within the boundaries of the 
reduced area are those of greatest value for recreation purposes and would 
permit the concentration of the development to an area more accessible to the 
public and with the least damage to the existing economy. 

It is my sincere belief that an amendment to the bill reducing the size as 
I have suggested will provide the State of Nevada with a satisfactory national 
park without any adverse effects on the mining, timbering, and grazing economy, 
and would not endanger the hunting and fishing potential of the area. 


STATEMENT OF Fritz L. KRAMER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEVADA 


My name is Fritz L. Kramer. I am assistant professor of geography at the 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

Reports on the presence of a glacier first called my attention to the Wheeler 
Peak area in the early summer of 1957. Since that time I have tried to take 
every opportunity to visit the area because there are a number of features that 
interest me professionally and because of the superb scenery and the delightful 
setting. 

In a report submitted on November 24, 1958, to the National Park Service, 
region 4, I have concerned myself with the two geographic features which 
interest me most: 

(1) The ice field, first mentioned in the Fifth Annual Report, 1883-84, U.S. 
Geological Survey, is of general interest because of its occurrence in the semi- 
arid Great Basin. It should also lend itself readily to the study of climatic 
fluctuations since it seems to respond rapidly to annual variations in snowfall 
and may be expected to be sensitive to long-term cyclic changes in precipitation. 
These rapid responses should make this small body of ice a more suitable sub- 
ject of scientific investigation for that purpose than a larger glacier would be. 

(2) The rock glacier (sometimes called rock stream) in the big northeast 
cirque of Wheeler Peak, below the ice field, has never been mentioned or de- 
seribed in the literature. The Wheeler Peak rock glacier, because it is well de- 
fined and rather large, is an exceptionally good example of these relatively little 
known geomorphic features. Viewed from a favorable vantage point it is quite 
spectacular. No agreement has been reached among the experts as to the origin 
and the behavior of rock glaciers. Because of its accessibility, this rock glacier 
lends itself well to further studies. (Since my report to the National Park 
Service of November 1958, another important paper on the subject of rock 
glaciers has been published: Clyde Wahrhaftig and Allan Cox, “Rock Glaciers 
in the Alaska Range,” bull., Geological Society of America, vol. 70, 1959, pp. 
383-488.) As far as I can determine from the literature, Mt. McKinley is the 
only national park that contains examples of rock glaciers. 

If it is a purpose of the National Park Service to preserve examples of major 
physiographic types of the United States, then, undoubtedly, it should have on 
exhibit a sample of the Great Basin. The Great Basin is a recognized physio- 
graphic subprovince, outlined on the map of Physical Divisions of the United 
States, prepared by N. M. Fenneman and published by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. Death Valley National Monument lies within this subprovince, but there 
we have, in the extreme desert condition, rather atypical features. The Snake 
Range is quite different and represents more of what is typical of Great Basin 
ranges, particularly of those of the northern part of the province, and specifically 
with respect to vegetation. Here the erroneous popular notion can be dispelled 
that the Great Basin is an expanse of sagebrush. In this respect the area is 
certainly of educational value. 

The Wheeler Peak area, and the Snake Range generally, is readily accessible 
by automobile. Paved roads lead to Lehman Cave National Monument, gravel 
roads lead to campgrounds a few miles further on. A 6-hour hike from Lehman 
Creek campground over a good trail takes one to the 138,063-foot summit of 
Wheeler Peak where a breathtaking view displays a large part of the Great 
Basin, several hundred miles in all directions. 
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There are other items of scenic, scientific, and historic interest in the area: 
A limestone arch, a waterfall, impressive limestone cliffs are found in the range 
south of Wheeler Peak. The compact vegetation sequence, from sagebrush to 
barren rock and ice in a horizontal distance of about 6 miles, is remarkable. At 
the summit of Wheeler Peak was a station of the historic ‘“Heliograph.” Cap- 
tain J. H. Simpson, in the course of exploring what became the Overland Trail 
and the Pony Express route, passed over Sacramento Pass in 1859; he gave the 
first description of Wheeler Peak, which he then called Union Peak. 

The southern Snake Range contains features of scientific, scenic, and historic 
interest. It is in many respects typical of Great Basin ranges. It is therefore 
of recreational as well as educational value. These values deserve to be widely 
known and adequately interpreted. Since the area is conveniently accessible 
by highway it is capable of serving a large segment of the touring American 
public. 


SEATTLE, WASH., December 8, 1959. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I understand that hearings are currently being con- 
ducted on §. 2664, which would establish a Great Basin National Park in Nevada. 

I would like to go on record as favoring the passage of this bill. The superb 
beauty of that region, plus its interesting caverns and amazing variety of scene, 
easily places it in national park caliber. I feel that so much pressure is being 
put on our existing national parks that it is indeed wise to create additional 
ones in such choice regions. 

Sincerely, 


KEITH GUNNAR. 


STATEMENT OF THE WESTERN SPELEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Western Speleological Survey is gravely concerned with certain pro- 
visions of S. 2664 which would establish a national park in the area west of 


Baker, Nev. 

As pointed out in the recent book “Adventure Is Underground,” published by 
Harper & Bros., this area together with nearby parts of eastern Nevada is one 
of the great cave areas of the western United States. Many papers have been 
— on the caves of this area, and other studies are currently underway 
on them. 

It has been our experience, as well as that of other speleologists in other 
parts of the United States, that in different units of the national park system, 
the policy toward speleological investigations is far from uniform. While it 
is the stated policy of the National Park Service to encourage speleological 
investigation, the implementation of this policy is subject to the action of the 
superintendent in charge of each national park or monument. Commonly, 
changes in personnel result in serious shifts in attitude. At present, for ex- 
ample, the Western Speleological Survey and its units as well as the nearby 
local units of the National Speleological Society, are enjoying outstanding 
cooperation from the representatives of the National Park Service in Nevada, 
to the advantage of both. Not long ago, however, this was not the case, and we 
ean cite details if necessary, although we consider it preferable to let such 
occurrences be forgotten if they are no longer a problem. A similar attitude 
unfortunately still prevails at another cavern national monument in the West, 
as well as in a certain large eastern national park, although in most units of 
the national park system, no such problems exist. Under the present terms 
of S. 2664, however, we fear that grave problems might develop at Great 
Basin National Park if, for example, the superintendent of that eastern na- 
tional park were someday transferred to Great Basin National Park. 

We believe that this problem can be avoided completely by the inclusion in 
the authorizing legislation of a statement of intent indicating that establish- 
ment of the national park is not intended to hamper legitimate speleological 
investigations. The following lines should be inserted after the present section 
5 of S. 2664: 

“* * * nor shall anything contained herein be construed as intended to ham- 
per or obstruct speleological investigations within this national park, except 
that collection of biological or geological specimens within caves or caverns in 
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this national park shall be done in accordance with the regulations of the 
National Park Service pertaining thereto.” 

Such an addition would not authorize destruction or collection of cave life, 
nor of cavern features such as stalactites and stalagmites, if the National Park 
Service failed to consider such collection to be in the public interest. Inas- 
much as archeological and paleontological investigations are not included within 
the field of speleology, and speleologists leave finds of such material undis- 
turbed for study by the proper authorities, this statement of intent would not 
apply to those fields. It would not serve as an order to the park superintendent 
to open up every cave in the park to hordes of tourists, but it would serve as 
a guide to planning of the superintendents during the years to come. 

We believe that S. 2664 can be strengthened in another way. This would 
be by inclusion of Gandy Mountain as a detached part of the national park. 
This small peak, which contains Crystal Ball Cave as well as other important 
speleological phenomena, is about 30 miles north of the proposed national park, 
and just across the Utah State line. Protection of Crystal Ball Cave from van- 
dalism under its present ownership is very difficult, and the cave has been 
widely acclaimed for its scientific and scenic importance. Its owners are 
anxious for its transfer to the national park system. The cave has been 
studied by the National Park Service for inclusion in the national park system, 
as well as by our survey and by the local units of the National Speleological 
Society. We feel sure that this cave is of national if not international signi- 
ficance and urge that it be made a detached part of this national park. Here 
in Nevada there is precedent for such a procedure. Devil’s Hole, north of 
Death Valley Junction, is a detached unit of Death Valley National Monu- 
ment. Westrongly urge similar action for Gandy Mountain. 

Without the statement of intent which we have requested be added to sec- 
tion 5 of S. 2664, we would be forced to oppose creation of a Great Basin Na- 
tional Park which would include the eastern foothills of the Snake Range. We 
are glad to learn, however, that such a situation is not anticipated. We under- 
stand that a considerable number of those supporting establishment of the 
Great Basin National Park, including officers of the Great Basin National Park 
Association, are cognizant of and sympathetic to our problem, and have no objec- 
tion to this addition to S. 2664. If this statement is added, we support creation 
of the park, preferably with the addition of Gandy Mountain. If this addition 
is not considered feasible, we urge that Gandy Mountain be created a national 
monument by separate action. 


GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK IN NEVADA 





CARMEL, CaLiFr., November 23, 1959. 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: In the spring of 1956 I visited the site of the proposed Great 
Basin National Park and photographed certain parts of it. I have been visiting 
and photographing national parks all over the United States for the last 46 
years and I should like to say for the record that I believe that the proposed 
Great Basin National Park is fully qualified for inclusion in the national park 
system. I can see no reason why in this instance the Forest Service should 
object to a transfer of authority to another government department. 

If it were not necessary to make 10 copies of this statement for the committee 
record, I could develop both of the above statements at considerable length. 
The reasons involved are very cogent. 

Very sincerely, 
©. EpwWARD GRAVES. 


DESERT MAGAZINE, INC., 
Palm Desert, Calif., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBie, 
Riv, New. 

Dean Sin: As the editor of a publication that deals with outdoor recreation 
in the Southwest, I am daily made aware of the growing need for more land 
assigned to the exclusive use of people desirous of re-creating themselves in the 
outdoors 

It is no paradox that the Southwest is a relatively thinly populated area 
with a relatively great need for park lands. In the open deserts and range 
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lands there are few protected campsites in the summer—the time when most 
Americans take outdoor vacations. 

Thus the Alpine Islands in the Southwest play host to a disproportionate 
number of these travelers. The Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area is such an 
“island.” I respectfully urge you and your congressional colleagues to make 
this beautiful mountain region an eternal haven for Americans in search of 
fresh air, sunny skies, inspiring vistas, and restful nights. 

Sincerely, 
EuGeENE L. Conrorto, Editor. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON A. KiIrRKEBY, ELLY, NEv. 


I am opposed to the proposed Great Basin National Park for the following 
reasons: 

1. The area is far too large for any advantage as a park whereas the small area 
around Lehman Caves will serve the purpose of a park and no one will be hurt. 

2. If this area were allowed to be made a park it will take far more money 
away from the county than it will bring in from the few more tourists a park 
would bring. There will be the loss of cattle and sheep, taxes, payroll on the 
ranches, the loss of business in Ely from boycotts, and the loss of hunting and 
mining. 

3. Mining will not be developed any further than it is now in this area. 

4. We ranch a mile out of the west boundary of the proposed park and we 
know it will cost us about $5,000 a year for the park. We will lose irrigation 
water because there will be no control of beaver and because we will not be able 
to develop our water. We will lose crops because the game will multiply and 
come on our ranch in large numbers. 

5. This mountain that they want to make a park hasn’t anything that a lot of 
other mountains have. 


Wuitet Pine County ScHOOLS 
East Ely, Nev., December 18, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE 
Carson City, Nev. 


My Dear SENATOR BIste: I am writing you in behalf of the proposed national 
park of the Lehman Cave area. I am very interested in this type of thing be- 
cause I believe it is one of the ways which we can leave to posterity our land and 
recreational areas, which should be preserved, as there are not too many. It is 
a shame that in the past we have allowed special interests and private concerns 
to appropriate for their own personal use areas of our land which should belong to 
all the people and be used by them. If we had had foresight to have done this 
apportioning of the Lake Tahoe area and our beaches, I sincerely believe that 
people of the State of Nevada would have been highly benefited. 

Again let me urge you and your cohorts to protect these areas of ours from 
these special interest groups who are trying so hard to block progress which is 
in the interest of the general public. Thanking you for this opportunity to ex- 
press myself, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Huen M. Wuirte, County Superintendent. 


DECEMBER 16, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Brace: I would like the following statement to be entered into 
the record of the congressional hearing on Senate bill 2664. 

I am an older resident of Ely. I came to Ely in 1908. My wife and I operate 
a grocery store and are located across the street from three motels. Our busi- 
ness depends upon our local friends and tourists. 

Both my wife and I are very much in favor of the proposed national park in 
question, We know the motel business across the street from us would be much 
better and that in turn would help our small grocery business. When other 
people prosper who are close by, it always helps our business, 
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this national park shall be done in accordance with the regulations of the 
National Park Service pertaining thereto.” 

Such an addition would not authorize destruction or collection of cave life, 
nor of cavern features such as stalactites and stalagmites, if the National Park 
Service failed to consider such collection to be in the public interest. Inas- 
much as archeological and paleontological investigations are not included within 
the field of speleology, and speleologists leave finds of such material undis- 
turbed for study by the proper authorities, this statement of intent would not 
apply to those fields. It would not serve as an order to the park superintendent 
to open up every cave in the park to hordes of tourists, but it would serve as 
a guide to planning of the superintendents during the years to come. 

We believe that S. 2664 can be strengthened in another way. This would 
be by inclusion of Gandy Mountain as a detached part of the national park. 
This small peak, which contains Crystal Ball Cave as well as other important 
speleological phenomena, is about 30 miles north of the proposed national park, 
and just across the Utah State line. Protection of Crystal Ball Cave from van- 
dalism under its present ownership is very difficult, and the cave has been 
widely acclaimed for its scientific and scenic importance. Its owners are 
anxious for its transfer to the national park system. The cave has been 
studied by the National Park Service for inclusion in the national park system, 
as well as by our survey and by the local units of the National Speleological 
Society. We feel sure that this cave is of national if not international signi- 
ficance and urge that it be made a detached part of this national park. Here 
in Nevada there is precedent for such a procedure. Devil’s Hole, north of 
Death Valley Junction, is a detached unit of Death Valley National Monu- 
ment. Westrongly urge similar action for Gandy Mountain. 

Without the statement of intent which we have requested be added to sec- 
tion 5 of S. 2664, we would be forced to oppose creation of a Great Basin Na- 
tional Park which would include the eastern foothills of the Snake Range. We 
are glad to learn, however, that such a situation is not anticipated. We under- 
stand that a considerable number of those supporting establishment of the 
Great Basin National Park, including officers of the Great Basin National Park 
Association, are cognizant of and sympathetic to our problem, and have no objec- 
tion to this addition to S. 2664. If this statement is added, we support creation 
of the park, preferably with the addition of Gandy Mountain. If this addition 
is not considered feasible, we urge that Gandy Mountain be created a national 
monument by separate action. 


CARMEL, CALiF., November 23, 1959. 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: In the spring of 1956 I visited the site of the proposed Great 
Basin National Park and photographed certain parts of it. I have been visiting 
and photographing national parks all over the United States for the last 46 
years and I should like to say for the record that I believe that the proposed 
Great Basin National Park is fully qualified for inclusion in the national park 
system. I can see no reason why in this instance the Forest Service should 
object to a transfer of authority to another government department. 

If it were not necessary to make 10 copies of this statement for the committee 
record, I could develop both of the above statements at considerable length. 
The reasons involved are very cogent. 

Very sincerely, 
C. EDWARD GRAVES. 


DESERT MAGAZINE, INC., 
Palm Desert, Calif., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Ely, Nev. 

Dear Sir: As the editor of a publication that deals with outdoor recreation 
in the Southwest, I am daily made aware of the growing need for more land 
assigned to the exclusive use of people desirous of re-creating themselves in the 
outdoors. 

It is no paradox that the Southwest is a relatively thinly populated area 
with a relatively great need for park lands. In the open deserts and range 
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lands there are few protected campsites in the summer—the time when most 
Americans take outdoor vacations. 

Thus the Alpine Islands in the Southwest play host to a disproportionate 
number of these travelers. The Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area is such an 
“island.” I respectfully urge you and your congressional colleagues to make 
this beautiful mountain region an eternal haven for Americans in search of 
fresh air, sunny skies, inspiring vistas, and restful nights. 

Sincerely, 
HuGene L. Conrorto, Editor. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON A. KIRKEBY, ELY, NEV. 


I am opposed to the proposed Great Basin National Park for the following 
reasons: 

1. The area is far too large for any advantage as a park whereas the small area 
around Lehman Caves will serve the purpose of a park and no one will be hurt. 

2. If this area were allowed to be made a park it will take far more money 
away from the county than it will bring in from the few more tourists a park 
would bring. There will be the loss of cattle and sheep, taxes, payroll on the 
ranches, the loss of business in Ely from boycotts, and the loss of hunting and 
mining. 

3. Mining will not be developed any further than it is now in this area. 

4. We ranch a mile out of the west boundary of the proposed park and we 
know it will cost us about $5,000 a year for the park. We will lose irrigation 
water because there will be no control of beaver and because we will not be able 
to develop our water. We will lose crops because the game will multiply and 
come on our ranch in large numbers. 

5. This mountain that they want to make a park hasn’t anything that a lot of 
other mountains have. 


WHIre Pine County ScHOooLs 
East Ely, Nev., December 18, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE 
Carson City, Nev. 


My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: I am writing you in behalf of the proposed national 
park of the Lehman Cave area. I am very interested in this type of thing be- 
cause I believe it is one of the ways which we can leave to posterity our land and 
recreational areas, which should be preserved, as there are not too many. It is 
a shame that in the past we have allowed special interests and private concerns 
to appropriate for their own personal use areas of our land which should belong to 
all the people and be used by them. If we had had foresight to have done this 
apportioning of the Lake Tahoe area and our beaches, I sincerely believe that 
people of the State of Nevada would have been highly benefited. 

Again let me urge you and your cohorts to protect these areas of ours from 
these special interest groups who are trying so hard to block progress which is 
in the interest of the general public. Thanking you for this opportunity to ex- 
press myself, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Huenu M. Wuire, County Superintendent. 


DECEMBER 16, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I would like the following statement to be entered into 
the record of the congressional hearing on Senate bill 2664. 

I am an older resident of Ely. I came to Ely in 1908. My wife and I operate 
a grocery store and are located across the street from three motels. Our busi- 
ness depends upon our local friends and tourists. 

Both my wife and I are very much in favor of the proposed national park in 
question. We know the motel business across the street from us would be much 
better and that in turn would help our small grocery business. When other 
people prosper who are close by, it always helps our business. 
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As a citizen and resident of Ely, living and voting in a democracy with myself 
and wife wish to strongly urge you to do all you can to establish a national park 
at Wheeler Peak as quickly as you can, not only for our own selfish reason given, 
but for the good and well being of all people concerned and for coming genera- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
GroRGE D. CHARCHALIS, 
Mrs. G. D. CHARCHALIS. 


Ey, Nev., December 15, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Staff Member, Committee on Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. WHITACRE: Please make the following a part of the record regarding 
the congressional hearing on Senate bill 2664: 

Being a native of White Pine County, I am all in favor of Senate bill 2664. 

I have been on the Wheeler Mountain three times, the last was while the Sub- 
committee on Insular Affairs was in Ely for the congressional hearing on Decem- 
ber 5 and 7, 1959. I drove the jeep up Mount Washington to take Mr. Frank 
Harrison and Joe Carithers on December 6, which was the day Senators Bible 
and Cannon, and Representative Baring toured that area. 

I drove a truck for several years to and from different mines in White Pine 
County ; in fact I have hauled a lot more to these mines than from them * * *, 
Very little ore was hauled from most of these mines. 

I lived and worked in ranching until I was 17 years old and have been a busi- 
nessman in Ely now for over 20 years and due to this experience I feel the busi- 
nessmen of this community as well as the State of Nevada should have more 
consideration. 

The ranchers and miners have had considerable more consideration from the 
Government and in most cases sat back waiting for more, where the businessman 
in this area has had to go along without an Government assistance. 

I attended the hearing for both days and listened to all of the statements 
presented and I am sure most of the testimony given at the hearing from men 
who had never been on Mount Washington, less more the Wheeler Peak-Lehman 
Cave area, and possibly in some cases didn’t even know where the area was 
located on a map, therefore, their testimony could have very possibly been 
hearsay. 

Therefore, I urge you to do all in your power to support Senate bill 2664. 

Yours truly, 
DAN OXBORROW. 


WHITE PINE TOURIST ENTERPRISES, 
Ely, Nev., December 11, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: Being cognizant of the fact that there exists an im- 
pression of a seemingly lack of interest on the part of the citizens of White 
Pine County, Nev., the White Pine Tourist Enterprises wishes to go on record 
as being in favor of the passage of Senate bill No. 2664. and the establishment 
of the Great Basin National Park. 

The White Pine Tourist Enterprises is an autonomous committee composed 
of 52 members of the business community of White Pine County. 

With the changing of the U.S. economy, allowing the workingman longer 
vacations and weekends, a larger segment of the entire population of the coun- 
try is realizing more and more leisure time. It is quite evident that more and 
more facilities will be required to accommodate the annual migration of 
vacationists. 

The White Pine Tourist Enterprises is aware that a few individuals would 
be discommoded with the establishment of a national park in the south Snake 
Range; however, this would seem to be only a temporary situation in view of 
the many thousands of people who would benefit by the wonders of the area 
found in the scope of the proposed Great Basin National Park. 

It is the opinion of the White Pine Tourist Enterprises that the potential lumber 
operation in an area which is at present inaccessible, the possibility of a deer 
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herd in the area, and the mining possibilities not backed with facts, and the plans 
of the Forest Service which are undated and with no assurance of being com- 
pleted, are all very weak arguments in opposition against the park. 
White Pine Tourist Enterprises, therefore, urges passage of Senate bill 
No. 2664. 
Dan Oxsorrow, Chairman. 


Ey, NEv., December 10, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BisteE: This is simply to put my name on record as being in 
favor of the proposed new national park at Lehman Caves. 

It was an honor and pleasure to meet you in Ely some months ago on one 
of your visits. . 

God bless you in the service of our country in the U.S. Senate. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Father Jor HoGsBert, 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church. 


Ey Riine Cvs, 
Ely, Nev., December 17, 1959. 
Mr. Roy WHITACRE, 
Senate Committee on Insular Affairs, Staff Member, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mk. WHITACRE: The Ely Riding Club, in meeting assembled, have gone 
on record as supporting the establishment of the proposed Great Basin National 
Park, and request the following be entered into the record of the congressional 
hearing on Senate bill 2664: 

The group feels that Nevada is proving a greater attraction for tourists, and 
there are really few places to which to direct them that are scenic, and con- 
tain recreational attraction, with facilities for their convenience. The establish- 
ment of the Great Basin National Park in the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area 
would be of great value in solving this problem. It would not only be of 
recreational value to thousands of people, but of great economic value to White 
Pine County and the State of Nevada. 

Most of this group are local businessmen and women and have weathered a 
recent storm of economic crisis due to the copper strike in this area. As you 
must know that this is a one industry area—mining. We are greatly in need 
of more industry in order to survive. The establishment of a national park 
in the area would be the quickest and most economic way to have a new industry 
which would not only help the economic status of this area but the whole state 
of Nevada. The business and professional part of the community forms the 
backbone of a good and healthy community and enable it to stand upright before 
all mankind. Without new industry in this area, we feel that in time this group 
will suffer economically along with many other groups in White Pine County. 

We feel that we need not dwell on the qualifications of the proposed Great 
Basin National Park as there have already been testimonies given by qualified 
people to establish the honest facts. 

Therefore, it is our sincere hope that after the evidence is considered, the re- 
sult of this hearing causes the establishment of the Great Basin National Park 
during the coming congressional session. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GRANT Oxporrow, Secretary. 


Batu & Bett REAL BSTArTe, 
Reno, Nev., December 17, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR ALAN: It has been brought to my attention that there has been some 
opposition to making the Mount Wheeler area a national park. 

It is my feeling in this matter that making the Mount Wheeler area a national 
park would benefit the entire State of Nevada as well as the Ely area. I base 
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my opinion on this on my experience in the real estate business, as I have noted 
that most of the good recreational areas are purchased by private individuals, 
and in most cases the areas end up with poor sanitary, water, and other facili- 
ties, and become a discredit instead of an asset to the communities. 

I believe that even the Lake Tahoe area would have been better off under 
Government control, because then future generations would have the opportunity 
of enjoying nature’s beauties instead of seeing the area cheaply commercialized. 

I hope this finds you and your family in the best of health and that you will 
have a very happy holiday season. 

Very sincerely, 
Horace B. Bats. 


SILVER STATE MOTEL, 
Ely, Nev., December 16, 1959. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Bris_eE: I would like the following statement to be entered into 
the congressional hearing record regarding Senate bill No. 2664. 

Senator Bible and members of this special committee, my name is Roy 
Torpey, I have lived in Ely, Nev., and White Pine County for a period of 5 years 
during which time I have owned and operated the Silver State Motel. I am also 
a life member of the Great Basin National Park Association. I am acquainted 
with the proposed Great Basin National Park area, having visited it on several 
oceasions. I am an active member of the National Highway 50 Association and 
also of the Nevada Highway 50 Association having served on the board of 
directors and as an officer for several years. 

During the preliminary work in consulting with the National Park Service 
on the establishment of the park, I have had the opportunity of attending several 
conferences, both in Berkeley and San Francisco, Calif. 

My knowledge of the proposed park is much more intimate than that one one 
who has merely read about the scenic beauties of the area. I have visited the 
site and seen with my own yes that such scenic splendor truly exists such as can 
not be found in any other place within the United States. 

The extended variety of plant life, extending from the dry desert flowers 
to those of the frigid areas of the Arctic regions, should, in itself show a just 
reason for establishing the park, not only for the botanists, but for all people. 
Add to this, the wealth of geological knowledge, peculiar only to this area, and 
you have still more reason for establishing the Great Basin National Park. 

There is no tonic or medicine that can relax the human mind and body equal 
to camping out in the canyons under the tall trees, with the sounds of the mur- 
muring streams flowing hurriedly over the rocks and among the reeds. Nor can 
man ever realize just how small and insignificant he really is, until he has sat 
near the top of the mountain on a clear night, with millions of stars shining 
brightly at hand and the lonesome wail of the coyote in the distance. To many 
this might seem a lonely situation, but until you have experienced it, as I have, 
you cannot realize the feeling of comfort and relaxation from the everyday 
worries of a troubled world. 

I wish to go on record as favoring the Great Basin National Park as I 
believe these boons to the welfare to mankind should be everlastingly pre- 
served. We are continually spending our hours rushing to a premature demise 
when we should be learning to relax and to take every day in its stride. I 
know that a few persons in the area will use every method possible in opposing 
the park, and yet it is these same people, along with many thousands more 
each year, who will benefit from the establishment of the Great Basin Na- 
tional Park. 

Not only will the proposed national park benefit the many visitors which will 
take advantage of what it has to offer, but the economy of White Pine County 
and the States of Nevada and Utah will receive additional support from the 
traveling public. While the committee was conducting its hearings in Ely, 
Nev., you saw what can happen to a community which is supported by a single 
industry. We would not care to endure such a situation again and I believe 
that the establishment of a national park in the Mount Wheeler-Lehman’s 
Caves area will act as a buffer against any recurrence of this situation, not only 
for the benefit of Ely and White Pine County, Nev., but for the State as a 
whole. 
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I am a member of the Nevada Fish & Game Association in which I take on 
an active part. Like myself a great number of the White Pine Fish & Game 
Association members are very much for the park. I have always gotten my 
buck every fall, but I would much rather see these same deer in a park where 
we could all see and enjoy them. The area in question is so small that we 
will have room to hunt much longer than I or my son will be hunting. 

Sincerely, 
Roy TorPry. 


Ety, NEv. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that District 4N, Lions International, in convention as- 
sembled in April 1958, at Sparks, Nev., did hear and pass favorably a resolution 
in favor of the proposed establishment of Great Basin National Park in the 
Wheeler Peak area of White Pine County, Nev. Said convention was in repre- 
sentation of the then 31 Lions Clubs in Nevada and a small part of California, 
representing in total approximately 1,500 members. Said convention was under 
the chairmanship of our then District Governor Howard W. Cannon. 

This is to further certify that the undersigned was present and served as 
a member of the resolution committee of said convention. 

Cram B. BLack, 
Immediate Past President, Ely Lions Club. 


WASHINGTON STATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE, 
Seattle, Wash., December 28, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR BIBLE: It is my honor as secretary to transmit to you the fol- 
lowing resolutions regarding multiple use of Federal forest land, and the 
wilderness proposals which were adopted by this organization at its 38th annual 
conference : 

“Be it resolved, That the U.S. Forest Service be highly commended for its 
unswerving application of the multiple-use concept to national forest lands as 
dictated technically sound forest management principles. 

“Be it resolved, That the Washington State Forestry Conference reaffirm its 
opposition to national wilderness legislation similar to S. 1123 or any legislation 
which would place areas that are under the administration of different Federal 
agencies together in a national wilderness preservation system. The conference 
notes that such legislation would jeopardize the forest land base supporting 
our State economy, reste the ability of forest land managers to protect and 
manage forest resources the greatest good of all the people and would invite 
the establishment of another Federal agency to administer such a wilderness 
system. 

“Be it resolved, That the Washington State Forestry Conference compliment 
the U.S. Forest Service on soundness of establishing a wilderness area in the 
Glacier Peak country as a part of the multiple-use plan for the area, but urge 
that only those lands primarily valuable as wilderness be included. 

“Be it resolved, That the Washington State Forestry Conference favors the 
continued management of the Glacier Peak area of the Northern Cascades as 
national forest land under the multiple-use principle of forest land management 
by the U.S. Forest Service, and opposes its establishment as a national park. 
The conference notes that over 144 million acres in Washington are now devoted 
to single use as national parks and feels that this acreage should be better 
developed for public use before need for additional national parks can be dem- 
onstrated.” 

The conference is seriously concerned with the steady reduction of this State’s 
forest land base by nonforest influences, such as public works, urbanization, 
and other necessary single-use requirements of our expanding population. Each 
of these withdrawals must be balanced against the job-producing potential of 
the land if our forest-based economy is to expand with the population demands. 

A panel of public works administrators and public and private foresters 
explored this subject in detail at our conference and we will forward a copy of 
the proceedings immediately on publication. 
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Suffice to say at this point, Senator, that these reductions plus the single-use 
demands of the wilderness recreationists and national park proponents can be 
projected to show a definite restraining influence on the job potential of the 
forest lands in our State. 

Yours very truly, 
Wi11aM H. Larson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION SUBSCRIBED TO BY 79 NEVADA RESIDENTS * 


We, the undersigned residents of Nevada, are opposed to the establishment of 
the Great Basin National Park. We sincerely believe that it would benefit only 
a small minority; and that it would be very detrimental to hunting, fishing, 
free camping, and the mining and livestock industries. 


2 Names on file with the committee. 
x 











